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PREFACE TO THE SECOND 
EDITION 



This editkm of the Tenth Book of Quintilian was 
(' prepared for publication in the belief tbat teachers of 
Latin may care to go outside the stereotyped list of authors 
for a volume which will serve not only as a text-book for 
class-reading but also as a manual of Greek and Roman 
literature. 

Especially at a time when many are questioning the 

expediency of making both the classical languages com- 

^ pulsory in our higher schools and universities, increased 

attention may weii be paid to the study of an author who 

gives, in one of the leamed tongues, a text to which may 

readily be attached an outline sketch of the literature 

I, of both. Many persons, even classical scholars them- 

selves, have been compeUed to acknowkdge the force of 

the argument that, having regard to the claims of ' other 

subjects,' we ought to be satisfied — at least in the case of 

f certain types of pupil — with the discipline involved in 

leaming one only of the two 'dead languages.' But 

^* if this means that the study of Greek is to be no 

« longer indispensable, except for the very highest form 

of a liberal education, surely some opportunity should be 

^ found of giving students who do not 'take Greek' at 

least an elementary knowledge of the literary evolution by 

/ whichy at different stages of Greek histofy, special forms 

i of literary expression were devised to meet the ciixnim- 

^. stances of each succeeding age. Homer and the Epic, 

•| the lyrics of Alcaeus and Sappho, the choral poetry of 

f ' Pindar, the Drama at Athens, and the various forms of 

\ Prose Composition— all these mark stages in a literary 

^\ development of which the main featunes at least ought to 



be known to cvery person who makes any claim to have 
been liberally educated. They h'e at the threshold of all 
modem literature, and they are dealt with hy Quintilian, as 
introdactory to that of his own country, in terms which are 
of universal import and application. If some names in 
his list of ' Eminent Authors ' may be passed over more 
lightly than otbers, appreciative teachers of Latin will 
know how to make the study of the whole of his first 
chapter interesting to students, both as a handbook of 
ancient literature, and as a guide to the principles of 
literaiy criticisnL 

In Germany, this portion of the Instiiutio has long been 
a favourite in the upper forms of schools. 

With some slight ezceptions^ the text is the same as 
that which was adopted for the larger work published 
in 1891. 

For several snggestions by which the notes have been 
amended or improved, the editor is indebied to Professor 
Moriz Kiderlin of Munich, Mr. Purser of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Professor A. S, Wilkins of Manchester, Profesaor 
Wm. Ramsay of Aberdeen, and Professor Hardie of 
Edinburgh. 

Those who may use this abridgement are referred to the 
larger edition for an account of the Manuscripts of 
Quintilian, as weli as for essays on hls literary criticism, 
language, and style. 

W, P. 
M^iLL Universitt, Montrbal 
Ntfoewtktr, 1902. 
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LIFE OF QUINTILIAN 



The date of Quint]lian's birth has been variously given as 
A.D. 42, A.D. 38, and A.D. 35, the last being now most cook- 
monly adopted. Like many of the distinguished men of his 
time, he was of Spanish origin, having been born at the town 
of Calagurris (Calahorra), on the £bit>. His &ther was a 
teacher of rhetoric there, so that his tastes must have been 
in the main inherited. At a very early stage of young 
Quintih*an*s life, the family removed to Rome, where his 
£Either continued to exerdse the practice of his profession. 
This fact, as well as the whole tendency of the education of 
the day, no doubt gave Quintilian's training a rhetorical tum 
from the very first. At Rome he came into contact with, 
and listened to theeloquence of,the most celebrated oratois 
of the time. In his relations with the greatest of these, 
Domitius Afer, he seems to have acted on the maxim which 
he himself lays down for the budding advocate : oraiorem 
i sibi aiiquem, quod apud tnaiares fieri soiebat^ deiigat^ quem 
sequaiur^ quem imiieiur^ x. 5, 19. To Afer he attached himsel^ 
and was in all probability by him initiated in the business of 
s thelaw-courtsandpubliclifegenerally. Among othernoCable 

/* contemporary orators were Servilius Nonianus (i § loa), 
i^ Julius Africanus (i § 118), Julius Secundns (i § lao: 3 § 12), 
Galerius Tracfaalus (i § 119), and Vibius Crispos (ibid.). 



vi i i lATKOD UCTION. 

\Mien he was aboot twenty-five years of age some motive 
induced Quintilian to retum to Calagurris, his native town ; 
and there he spent some time in the exercise of his prdfession 
as teacher and barrister. His absence cannot have extended 
>v6r more than seven or eight years, for we leam that he re- 
tumed to Rome with Galba in A. D. 68. This date marks 
the beginning of the twenty years' service during which 
Qutntilian was the recognized head of the teaching profession 
in the capitaL He must soon have proved himself thoroughly 
qualified for the work of training the young. The imperial 
favoor afterwards sholm him by Vespasian was in all proba- 
bility only an official expression of the esteem felt in the 
Roman conmiunity for one who was serving with such dis- 
tinction in a sphere of which the importance was coming 
now to be more adeqoately appreciated. Quintilian was not 
only a leamed man and a great teacher : he was a great 
moral power in the midst of a people which had long been 
demoralised by the vices of its mlers. The fundamental 
prindple of his teaching, nonposse orcUorem esse mst virum 
bompny shows the high ideal he cherished and the wide view 
he took of the opportunities of training. And he had his 
xeward in 4he influence which he must have exerdsed over 
the lives and characters of his numerous pupils. The interest 
with which tfae publication of his great work was looked for- 
ward to, at the dose of his laborious professional career, is 
ample proof of the authoritative position which he had gained 
for himself at Rome. It was a tribute not only to the suc- 
cessfdl teacher, but also to the man of letters who, consdous 
that his was an age of literary decadence, sought to probe 
the canses of the naticmal dedine and to counteract their evil 
inflaences. 

It was afterQuintiliaD had attained some distinction in his 
piofession, probably in the year 72, that his activity became 
inwsled with an offidal and public character. The foUnder 
of a new dynasty, Veqnsian was shiewd enough to appie- 
date the advantages.to be derived from systematizing the 
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education of thc Roman youth and maintaining friendly 
relations with thosc to whom it was entrusted. He created 
and endowed a professorial Chair of Rhetoric, and Quintilian 
was its first occupant. He thus bccame the official hcad of 
the foremost school of oratory at Rome, and the * supreme 
controller of its restless youth ' : 

Quintilianey vagae moderator summe iuventae^ 
Gloria Romanae^ Quintiliane^ togae.—Msin. ii. 90, I-2. 
The younger Pliny was his pupil, and cvidently retained 
a grateful memory of the instruction which he received from 
him: £p. ii. 14, 9 and vi. 6, 3. The same is true, in all 
probability, of PIiny's friend Tacitus, who has much in 
common with Quintilian : possibly also of Suetonius. If 
Juvenal was not actually his pupil, — he is believed to have 
practised declamation till well on in life, — we may infer from 
the complimentary references which occur in his Satires that 
he at least appreciated Quintilian's work and recognised its 
healthy influence. 

After a public career at Rome, extending over a period of 
twenty years, Quintilian definitely retired from both teaching 
and pleading at the bar. He seems to have profited by tbe 
example of his model, Domitius Afer, who was criticised for 
not having retired earlier : Quintilian thought it was well to 
go while he would still be missed. The wealth which he had 
acquired enabled him to withdraw into private life with a light 
heart. The first-fruit of his leisure was a treatise in which be 
sought to account for that decline in eloquence for which the 
/nstitutio Oratoria sought afterwards to provide a remedy. 
It was entitled De causis corruptae eloquentiae^ and was long 
confounded with the Dialogue on Oratory, now ascribed to 
Tacitus. Afterwards he began the compilation of his great 
work — the treatise that was to embody the methods and 
mature wisdom of his long and honourable career. While 
engaged in this way, be received a fresh mark of die imperial 
favour, tbis time from Domitian. This prince had adopted 
two grand-nephews, wbom he destined to succeed him on the 



throne,— tbe children of his niece Flavia Domitilla, and of 
Flaiius Clentens, a cousin whom he associated with himself 
about this time in tbe duties oi the consulship. They were » 
rcchristcned Vespasian and Domitian (Suet. Dom. 1 5), and the 
care of their education was entrusted to Quintilian (a. D. 93). *^ 

He accepted the charge with fulsome expressions of gratitude ^ 
and appredation; but did not exercise it for long, as the 
chilcren, with their parents, became the victims of the tytant^s 4 
capriciousDess shortly before his death, and were ruined as 
rapidly as they had risen. Flavius Clemens was put to ^ 
deathy and bis wife Domitilla, probably accompanied by her 
two ioiis, was sent into exile. Recent discoveries go £u: to • 

prove that both Flavins and his wife had been guilty of the \ 
crime oi embracing Christianity ; and it is interesting to 
speculate 00 the possibility that through intercourse with 
them, and with their children, Quintilian may have come 
into contact with the religion which was destined soon after- 
wards to achieve so universal a triumph. ^ 

It was while he was acting as tutor to the two princes 
that Quintilian received, through the influence of their father ^ 
Flavius Clemens, the compliment of the consular insignia. 
The flattery wich which he loads the emperor for these and .' 

similar favours is the only suin on a character otherwise ob- 
viously maniy, honourable, and full of dignity. It is startling 
to hear that monster of iniquity, the last of the Flavian line, ^ 
invoked as an 'upright guardian of morals' (sanctissimus 
censar) even when he was ' tearing in pieces the almost life- 
less world V Such servility can only be partially explained [ 

by QuiDtiIian's official relations to the Court and by the cir- ^; 
cumstances of the time at which he wrote. It was a vice of ^ 
the age : Qointilian shares it with Martial, Statius, Silius 
Italicus, and Valerius Flaccus. The indignant tilence which |^ 

1 Pm tie ui m illod tempus «pio Domitianiis oon iam per hiter- i* 
TslU ac spiiBncota temporum, ted cootinno et velnt nno icta rem I 

pablioun exhaasit.— Tac Agric. xliv. '-' ^ 



Tadtus and Jovenal ■naintaincd doring the horiors of this 
reign is a better expression of the virtne of old Rome, which 
seems to have bomed with steadier flame in the hearts of her 
genuine sons than in those of the ' new men ' from the pro- 
vinces, with neither pride of family nor pride of nationality 
to save them iiom the corrapting influences of their sur- 
roundings. 

That Quindlian acquired considerable wealth, partly as a 
teacher and partly by work ai the bar, is evident from the 
pointed leferences made by Jnvenal in the Seventh Satiie. 
After showing how insigiiificant aie the fees paid by Roman 
paicnts for thdr chfldien^s edncati o n, when compaied with 
their other expensesy the satirist snddenly breaks ofl^ — unde 
igUur toi Qfeiniilianus kabet saltus ? How does it oome 
aboot (if his profession is so umemanerative) tfaat Qnintilian 
owns so many estates? The only answer which Juvenal 
can give is that the gieat teadicr was one of the fortunate : 
'he is a ludcy man, andyour lucky man, like Hoiaoe's Stoic^ 
unites every good quality in himsel^ and can expect every- 
thii^.' But with Quintilian, as with so many otheiSy the 
advantages of position and foitune were counteifoalanced by 
grave domestic k>sses. In a less ifaetorical age the memo- 
rabk intiodnction to the Sixth Book of the Jnstitutio would 
peifaaps faave taken a latfaer moie simple form; but it b 
.none the less a tesdmony to the warm human faeait of the 
writery now a childless widower. He had mairied, wfaen 
afaeady weD on in lile, a young giil wfaose deatfa at tfae eaiiy 
age of nineteen made faim feel as if in her fae faad lost a 
dang^ter latfaer tfaan a wife: cum omsU virtuie quae m 
fnmisuu cadit fusicta insauahiiem aitulii marito doiarem^ 
tum aetate tam puellari,praesertimmeaecamparatajfoiesi 
ei ipsa nusuerari inier vulsiera orbiiaiis vL pr. 5. Sfae left 
faim two sons, the younger of wfaom did not kmg sorvive 
her; he faad jost oompleted fais fiftfa year iriien he died. 
Tfae fittfaer now ooocentrated all his alfection on tfae cklery 
and it was witfa fais education in view tfaat he made all 1 
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to complete his g^eat work, which he considered would be 
the best inberitance he could leave \i\m^—hanc opHmam 
partem relicturus hereditcUis videbar^ ui si me^ quod aequum 
et optabile fuit^f fata intercepissent^ fraeceptore tamen paire 
uteretur ib. $ l. Bat the blow again descended, and his 
house was desolate : at me fortuna id agentem diebus ac 
noctibus festinantemque metu meae mortaiitatis ita subito 
Prostramt ut taboris mei fructus adneminem minus quam 
ad me pertineret. Hlum enim^ de quo summa conceperam 
et in quo spem uniccun senectutis reponebam^ repetito vulnere 
orbHatis amisi ib. § 3. 

This would be aboot the year 94 A. D., and the Institutia 
Oratoria is said to have seen the light in 95. After that we 
hear no more of Quintilian. Domitian was assassinated in 
96, and durii^ the new rigime it is possible that the favourite 
of the Flavian emperors may have been under a cloud. But 
his work was done; even if he lived on for a few years 
longer in retirement, his career had virtually closed with the 
publication of his great treatise. It used to be believed that 
he lived into the reign of Hadrian, and died about 1 18 A. D., 
bnt this idea is founded on a misconception. Probably he 
did not even see the accession of Ner\'a in 96 : if he did, he 
most have died soon afterwards, for there are two letters of 
Plin/s (one written between 97 and loo^ and the other 
about 105) in which Pliny speaks of his old teacher, but not 
asofonestillalive. 
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Tbe InstiiMiio Oratoria difiers from all other previous 
rbetorical treatises in the comprehensiveness of its aim and 
method. It b a complete manual for the training of the 
omtor, firom his cradle to the public platform. Founding on 
old Cato*s maxim, that the orator is the vir bonus dicendi 
periimsj Quintilian considers it necessary to take him at 
birth in order to secnre the best results, as regards both 
goodness of cbaracter and skill in spealdng. His work has 
tlierefiNe for os a double valiie and a twofold intezest : it is 
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a treatise on education in general, and on rhetorical educa- 
tion in particular. Throughout the whole, oratory is the end 
for the sake of which everything is undertaken,— the goal to 
which the entire moral and intellectual training of the 
student is to be directed. Though the field for the practical 
display of eloquence had been gieatly limited by the ex- 
tinction of the old freedom of political life, rhetoric repre- 
sentedy in Quintilian's day, the whole of education. It was 
to the Romans what yjwirva^ was to the Greeks, and was 
valued all the more by them because of its eminently prac- 
tical purpose. The student of rhetoric must therefore be 
fully equipped. 'Quintiiian postulates the widest culture: 
there is no form of knowledge from which something may 
not be extracted for his purpose ; and he is fully alive to the 
importance of method in education. He ridicules die fashion 
of the day, which hurried over preliminary cnltivation, and 
allowed men to grow grey while dedaiming in the schools, 
where nature and reality were forgotten. Yet he developes 
all the technicalities of rhetoric with a fukiess to which we 
find no parallel in ancient literature. Even in this portion 
of the work the illustrations aie so apposite and the style so 
dignified and yet sweet, that the modem reader, whose 
initial interest in rhetoric is of necessity £aint, is carried 
along with much less fatigue than is necessary to master 
most parts of the rhetorical writings of Aristotle and Cicero. 
At all times the student feels that he is in the company of a 
high-toned Roman gentleman who, so far as he could do 
without ceasing to be a Roman, has taken up into his nature 
the best results of ancient culture in all its forms ^' 

Poggio's discovery, at St. Gall in 141 6, of a complete 
manuscript of the InstituHo Oratma was one of the most 
important events in the era of the Renaissanoe. Qnintilian 
came at onoe to be T^;arded as one of the most important 
writeis of dassical antiquity. At a time when rhetoric 

^ Dr. Rdd in the Ettcyclopaedia Britam$ua. 
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formed so great a pait of education, it was natural that his 
systematk treatise should form an essential part of the 
ordinary cnrriculnm. He took rank, in fact, alongside of 
Aristotle and Cicero. Admiration for him was carried to 
such a pitch that at Leipzig the m-ofessor of eloquence was 
designated Q^niiliani professorj Luther was one of his 
greatest admirers, pieferring him to almost every other writer ; 
and Exasmns was a diligent student of his works. He is 
ooe of the anthorities constantly quoted in Roger Ascham^s 
Sckoiemaster, Milton, with whom he was evidently a favourite 
(S<mnet jd), strongly recommends the study of the Institutio 
in his TractaU on EducaHon, Johnson's Ldvesoftke Poets 
owes much to the writer's familiarity with the Tenth Book ; 
' the terse and epigiammatic judgments, at once narrowly 
discriminating and superficially just, which Quintilian passes 
on the Greek and Roman authors, are the exact counter- 
parts, as well in spirit and sentiment as in expression, to 
Johnson's jndgments on our own poets '.' In the end of last 
century we find students of oratory such as William Pitt 
devoting spodal attention at Cambridge to Quintilian's 
system./ In onr own day men whose education was 
moolded on the old Imes, such as J. S. Mill, considered 
Qnintilian an indispensable pait of a scholaz^s equipment. 
Sir Rpbert Peel and Mr. Croker used to meet together to 
stndy him Over a cup of coffee. Macaulay read him in 
Indiay akmg with the rest of classical literature. Lord 
Beaconsfield professed to be 'very fond' of hiuL If the 
difibient conditions which now exist in legard to education 
have displacfd his treatise as a whole fix>m our schools and 
imhrenities^ it should be none the less possible to secuie for 
tliate paits of it whichy like the Tenth Book, are of lasting 
vahe an interested recq)tion from many dasses of readers. 

> Chvton CoIIins, Tlu Stmfy efEnglisk JMerainhj p. 84; 
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M. FABI QUINTILIANI 

INSTITUTIONIS ORATORIAE 

LIBER DECIMUS 



De Copia Verborum. 

I. Sed haec eloquendi praecepta, sicut cognitionl sunt 
necessaria, ita non satis ad vim dicendi valent, nist illis 
firma quaedam facilitas, quae apud Graecos cf c« nominatury 
accesserit; ad quam scribendo plus an legendo an dicendo 
conferatur, solere quaeri scio. Quod esset diligentius 
nobis examinandum, si qualibet earum rerum possemus 
una esse contenti : verum ita sunt inter se conexa et 2 
indiscreta omnia ut, si quid ex his defuerit, frustra sit in 
ceteris laboratum. Nam neque soiida atque robusta fuerit 
umquam eloquentia nisi multo stilo vires acceperit, etcitra 
lectionis exemplum labor ille carens rectore fluitabit^ et 
qui sciet quae quoque sint modo dicenda, nisi tamen in 
procinctu paratamque ad omnes casus habuerit eloquen- 
tiam, velut clausis thesauris incubabit. Non autem ut8 
quidquid praecipue necessarium est, sic ad efficiendum 
oratorem maximi protinus erit momenti. Nam certe, cum 
sit in eloquendo positum oratoris officium, dicere ante 
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omnia est, atque hinc initiam eius artis fuisse manifeslum 
est : proximum deinde imitatio, novissimum scribendi quo- 

4 que diligentia. Sed ut perveniri ad summa nisi ex prin- 
cipiis non potest, ita procedente iam opere minima in- 
cipiunt esse quae prima sunt Verum nos non quo modo 
sit instituendus orator hoc loco dicimus (nam id quidem 
aut satis aut certe uti potuimus dictum est), sed athleta, 
qui omnes iam perdidicerit a praeceptore numeros, quo 
genere exercitationis ad certamina praeparandus dt. Igitur 
eum qui res invenire et disponere sciet, verba quoque et 
digendi et collocandi rationem percepent, instruamus qua 
latione quod didicerit facere quam optime, quam facillime 
possit. 

6 Non ergo dubium est quin ei velut opes sint quaedam 
parandae, quibus uti, ubicumque desideratum erit, possit : 

6 eae constant copia renim ac verborum. Sed res propriae 
sont cuiusqoe causae aut paucis communes, verba in uni- 

.▼ersas paranda; quae si rebus singulis essent singula, 
minorem curam postularent, naln cuncta sese cum ipsis 
protinus rebus ofierrenL Sed cum sint aliis alia aut magis 
propria ant magis oraata aut plus efficientia aut melius 
gonantia, debent esse non solum nota omnia, sed in 
piompta atqne, ut ita dicam, in conspectUy nt, cum se 
iudicio dicentis ostenderint, facilis ex his optimorum sit 

7 dectio. £t quae idem significarent solitos scio ediscere, 
qoo facilius et occurreret unum ez pluribus, et, cum essent 
Qsi aliquo, si breve inura spatium rnrsus desideraretur, 
effugiendae rfepetitionis gratia somereiit aliud quo idem 
intellegi posset Quod cum est puerile et cuiusdam in- 
fdids operae, tum etiam utile parum: turbam tantum 
modo Gongregat, ez qoa sine discrimine occupet proxi- 
mmn quodqoe. 
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Nobis aatem copia cum iadicio paranda est, vim orandi 8 
non circulatoriam volubilitatem spectatitibus. Id autem 
consequemur optima legendo atque audiendo ; non enim 
solum nomina ipsa rerum cognoscemus hac cura, sed 
quod quoque loco sit aptissimum. Omnibus enim fere 9 
verbis praeter pauca, quae sunt parum verecunda, in 
oratione locus est. Nam scriptores quidem iamborum 
veterisque comoediae etiam in illis saepe laudantur, sed 
nobis nostrum opus intueri sat est Omnia verba, ex- 
ceptis de quibus dixi« sunt alicubi optima; nam et humi- 
libus interim et vulgaribus est opus, et quae niddiore in 
parte videntur sordida, ubi res poscit, proprie dicuntur. 
Haec ut sciamus atque eorum non significationem modo, 10 
sed formas etiam mensurasque norimus, ut ubicumque 
erunt posita conveniant, nisi multa lectione atque auditione 
adsequi nullo modo possumus, ciitn omnem sermonem 
auribus primum accipiamu8« Propter quod infimtes a 
mutis nutricibus iussu regum in solitudine educatiy etiam si 
verba quaedam emisisse tradunturi tamen loquendi fiu:ul- 
tate caruerunt. Sunt autem alia huius naturae, ut idem 11 
. pluribus vodbus dedarent, ita ut ni&il significationis, quo 
potius utaris^ intersit, ut * ensis ' et ' gladius ' ; alia vero, 
etiam si propria rerum aliquarum sint nomina, Tpofnink 
quasi tamen ad eundem inteOectura feruntur, ut ' fmum ' 
et 'mucro'. Nam per abusionem sicarios etiam omnesl2 
vocamus qui caedem telo quocumque commiserunt. Alia 
drcuitu verborura plurium ostendimus, quale est ' et pressi 
copia lactts.' Plurima vero mutatione figuramus: scio 
'non ignoro' et ' non me fiigit ' et 'non me praeterit' et 
'quis nesdt?' et 'nemini dubium est'. Sed etiam ex 13 
proximo mutuari Hcet. Nam et ' intellego ' et * sentio ' et 
'video' saepe idem vafent-quod 'sdo'. Quorum nobis 
' * B a 
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abertatem ac divitia& dabit lectio, ut non solam quo modo 
l^occurrenty sed etiam quo modo oportet utamur. Non ) 
semper entm haec inter se idem faciunt, nec sicut de in- 
tellectu animi recte dixerim 'video', ita de visu oculorum i| 
'intellego', nec ut *mucro' gladium, sic mucronem jf 
15'gladius' ostendit. Sed ut copia verborum sic paratur, </ 
ita non verborum tantum gratia legendum vel audiendum r 
est Nam omnium, quaecumque docemus, hoc sunt ex- >* 
empla potentiora etiam ipsis quae traduntur artibus (cum ^ 
co qui disdt perductns est, ut intellegere ea sine demon- 
strante et sequi iam suis viribus possit), quia quae doctor 
praecepit orator ostendit. 

16 Alia vero audientes, alia legentes magis adiuvant. 
Exdtat qui didt spiritu ipso, nec imagine et ambitu rerum, 
sed rebus incendit Vivunt omnia enim et moventur, 
exdpimusque nova illa velut nascentia cum fovore ac 
soUidtudine. Nec fortuna modo iudicii, sed etiam ipsorum ^ 

17 qui orant periculo adficimur. Praeter haec vox, actio 
decora, accommodata, ut quisque locus postulabit, pronun- 
tiandi (vel potentisstma in dicendo) ratio et, ut semel ^ 
dicam, pariter omnia docent. In lectione certius iudidum, * 
quod audienti frequenter aut suus cuique &vor aut ilie j^, 

18 laudantium damor extorquet \ Pudet enim dissentire, et |i 
velut tadta quadam verecundia inhibemur plus nolHS jj 
credere, cum interim et vitiosa pluribus placent, et a con- ] \ 

19 rogatis laudantur etiam quae non placent Sed e con- '- 
trario quoque acddit ut optime diolis gratiam prava ![f 
iudida non referant Lectio libera est nec actionis ( 
impetu tnmscurrit, sed repetere saefMOS licet, sive dubites '.. J 
«ve memoriae penitns adfigere vdis. Repetamus autem -^s 
ct tractemus et, ut dbos mansos ac prope 'liqoe&ctos fv -^ 
demittimua^ quo facilins digerantur, ita lectio non crudaj \ j 
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sed multa iteratione monita et velut confecta memoriae 
imitationique tnidalur. 

Ac diu non nisi optimus quisque et qui credentem 20 
sibi minime fallat legendus est, sed diligenter ac paene 
ad scribendi sollicitudinem ; nec per partes modo scru- 
tanda omnia, sed perlectus liber utique ex integro re- 
sumendus, praecipueque oratio, cuius virtutes frequenter 
ex industria quoque occultantur. Saepe enim praeparat» 21 
dissimulat, insidiatur orator, eaque in prima parte actionis 
dicit quae sunt in summa profutura. Itaque suo loco minus 
placent, adhuc nobis quare dicta sint ignorantibus ; ideoque 
erunt cognitis omnibus repetenda. Illud vero utilissimum, 22 
nosse eas causas quarum orationes in manus sumpserimus, 
et, quotiens continget, utrimque habitas legere actiones : 
ut Demosthenis et Aeschinis inter se contrarias, et Servi 
Sulpici atque Messallae, quorum alter pro Aufidia, contra 
dixit alter, et Poilionis et Cassi reo Asprenate aliasque 
plurimas. Quin etiam si minus pares videbuntur aliquae, 28 
tamen ad cognoscendam litium quaestionem recte requir- 
entur, ut contra Ciceronis orationes Tuberonis in liga- 
rium et Hortensi pro Verre. Quin etiam easdem causas 
ut quisque egerit utile erit sdre. Nam de domo Ciceronis 
dixit Calidius et pro Milone oratiopem Bnitus exerdta- <^- 
tionis gratia scripsit, etiam si egisse enm Comdius Celsus* 
falso existimat, et Pollio et MessaUa defendenint eosdem, 
,et nobis pueris insignes pro Voluseno Catulo Domiti 
^Afri, Crispi Passieni, Dedmi Laeli orationes ferebantur. 
" Neque id statim legenti persuasum sit, omnia quae 24 
optimi auctores dixerint utlgue esse perfecta. Nam et 
labuntor aliquando et oneri cedunt et indnlgent ingeni- 
orum suorum voluptati, nec semper intendunt animum ; 
nonnumquam fatigantur, cum Cioeioni dormitare interim 
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Demostlienes, Horatio vero etiam Homeras ipse videatur. 
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26 Summi enim sunt, homines tamen, accidilque his qui, L 
quidquid apud ilios reppererunt, dicendi legem putant, ut k 
deteriora imitentur (id enim est facilius) ac se abunde 

26 similes putent si vitia magnorum consequantur. Modesto ^, 
tamen et drcumspecto iudicio de tantis viris pronuntian- ( 
dum est, ne, quod plerisque accidit, damnent quae non 
intellegmit Ac si necesse est in alteram errare 
omnia eoram legentibus placere quam multa displ 

^ mahierim. 

27 IMurimnm dicit oratori conferre Theophrastus lectionem 
poetaram multique eius iudicium sequunlur, neque im- 
merito. Kamque ab his in rebus spiritus et in verbis 
sublimitas et in adfectibos motus omnis et in personis 
decor petitur, praecipueque velut attrita cotidiano actu 
forensi ingenia optime rerum talium blanditia i^parantur ; 
ideoque in bac lectionc Cicero requiescendum putat 

28 Meminerimns tamen non per omnia poetas esse oratori 
sequendos nec libertate verboram nec licentia figurarum : 
poeticam ostentationi comparatam et praeter id quod 
solam petit voluptatem, eamque etiam fingendo non falsa 
modo sed etiam quaedam incredibiiia sectatur, patrocinio 

29 quoqoe aliquo iuvari, quod adUgata ad certam pedum 
necessiutem non semper uti propriis possit, sed depulsa 
lecta via necessario ad eloquendi quaedam deverticula 
confogiat, nec mutare quaedam modo verba, sed extendere, 
conripere, convertere, dividere cogatur : nos vero armatos 
stare in acie et snmmis de rebos decemereet ad victoriam 

ao nitL Neque ego arma aqualere ntn ac rubigine veUm, 
sed iblgoreiii in iis esse qni terreat, qualis est ferri, qoo 
mens sinnil visoaqiie praestringitor, non qoalis auri argen* | ' 
tiqoe, imbeOis et potios habeoti periculosos. t' ; \ - 
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Historia qaoqne alere oratorem quodam uberi iocon* 81 
doque suco potest; verum et ipsa sic est legenda ut 
sciamus plerasque eius virtutes oratori esse vitandas. £st 
enim proxima poeiis et quodam modo carmen solutum, 
et scribitur ad narrandum, non ad probandum, totumque 
opus non ad actum rei pugnamque praesentem, sed ad 
memoriam posteritatis et ingenii famam componitor; 
ideoque et verbis remotioribus et liberioribus figuris nar- 
randi taedium evitat Itaque, ut dixi, neque illa Sallustiana 82 
brevitas, qua nihil apud aures vacuas atque eniditas potest 
esse perfectius, apud occupatum variis cogitationibus 
iudicem et saepius ineruditum captanda nobis est, neque 
illa Livi lactea ubertas satis docebit eum qui non speciem 
expositionis, sed fidem quaerit. Adde quod M. Tullius 88 
ne Thucydiden quidem aut Xenophontem utiles oratori 
putat, quamquam illum ' bellicum canere/ huius ' ore 
Musas esse locutas' existimet Licet tamen nobis in 
digressionibus uti vel historico nonnumquam nitore, dum 
in his de quibus erit quaestio meminerimus non athletarum 
toris, sed militum lacertis opus esse, nec versicoloiem illam, 
qua Demetrius Phakreus dicebatur uti, vestem bene ad 
forensem pulverem facere. £st et alius ex historiis usus 84 
et is quidem maximus, sed non ad praesentem pertinens 
locum, ex cogniiione rerum exemplorumque, quibus in 
primis instructus esse debet orator, ne omnia testimonia 
1 exspectet a litigatore, sed pleraque ex vetustate diligenter 
:\ I sibi cognita somat, hoc potentiora, qood ea sola criminibus 
odii et gratiae vacant 

i A philosophorum vero lectione ot essent multa nobis 86 
petenda)vitio factom est oratbrom, qoi qoidem illis optima 
soi operis parte cesaeront Nam et de iostis, honestis. 
otiiibos iisqoe qoae sont istis contraria, et de rebos divinis 
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mazime dicont ct argumentantur acriter Stoici| et alterca- 
tionibus atque interrogationibus oratorem futurum optime 

86 Socratici praeparant Sed his quoque adhibendum est 
simile iudicium, ut etiam cum in rebus versemur isdem 
non tamen eaudem esse condicionem sciamus litium ac 
disputationum, fori et auditorii, praeceptorum et peri- 
culoram. 

87 Credo exacturos plerosque, cum tantum esse utilitatis 
in legendo iodicemus, ut id quoque adiungamus operi, 
qni sint l^endi, qoae in auctore quoque praedpua virtus. 

88 Sed peraeqoi singolos infiniti fuerit operis. Qoippe com 
in Brato M. Tullios tot milibus versuum de Romanis 
tantum oratoribus loquatur et tamen de omnibus aetatis 
soae [qoiboscom vivebat], exceptis Caesare atque Mar- 
cello, silentium egerit, quis erit modus si et illos et qui 
postea fuerunt et Graecos omnes persequamur [et philosb- 

89 phos] ? Foit igitor brevitas illa totissima qoae est apud 
Livium in epistula ad filium scripta, Megendos De- 
mosthenen atque Ciceronem, tum ita, ut quisque esset 

40 Demostheni et Ciceroni simillimus.' Non est dissiniul- 
anda nostri quoqne iudicii summa. Paucos enlm vel 
potius viz ollom ex his qui vetustatem pertulerant existimo 
posse reperiii, quin iudicium adhibentibos adlatunis sit 
otilitatis afiqoid, com se Cicero ab illis qooqoe vetostis- 
simis aoctoriboSy ii^niosis qoidem, sed arte carentibus, 

4lplurimi|m fateatur adiutum. Nec molto aliud de novis 
sentio; qootos enim qoisqoe inveniri tam demens potest, 
qoi ne minima qoidem alicoios certe fidocia partis memo- 
mm posteritotis speiaverit? Qoi si quis est, intra primos 
atadm venos deprdiendetor, et citioa nos dimittet qoam 
nt eins ndbis magno temporis detrimento constet experi* 

4S menmm, Sed non qoidqoid ad aliqnam partem sdentiae 
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pertinet, protinus ad fadendam <ppaauf, de qua loquimur, 

accommodatum. . 

Venim antequam de singulis loquar, pauca in universum 
de varietate opinionum dicenda sunt Nam quidam solos 43 
veteres legendos putant neque in ullis aliis esse naturalem , 
eloquentiam et robur viris dignum arbitrantur, alios recens 
haec lascivia deliciaeque et omnia ad voluptatem multitud- 
inis imperitae composita delectant Ipsorum etiam qur44 
rectum dicendi genus sequi volunt, alii pressa demum et 
tenuia atque quae minimum ab usu cotidiano recedant, 
sana et vere Attica putant ; quosdam elatior ingenii vis et 
magis concitata et plena spiritus capit; sunt etiam lenis 
et nitidi et compositi generis non paud amatores. De 
qua differentia disseram diligentius, cum de genere dicendi 
quaerendum erit: interim summatim, quid er a qua lec- 
tione petere possint qui confirmare faculiatem dicendi 
volenty attingam : paucos enim, qui sunt eminentissimi, 45 
excerpere in animo est Facile est autem studiosis, qui 
sint his simillimi, iudicare, ne quisquam queratur omissos 
forte aliquos quos ipse valde probet ; fateor enim plures 
legendos esse quam qui a me nominabuntur. Sed nunc 

; genera ipsa lectionum, quae praecipue convenire intend- 
entibus ut oratores fiant existimem, persequar. 

Igitur, ut Aratus ab love incipiendum putat, ita nos 46 
rite coepturi ab Homero videmur. Hic enim, quem ad 

I modum ex Oceano dicit ipse omnium fluminum fontium- 

V que cursus initium capere, oAinibus eloquentiae partibus 
exemplum et ortum dedit Hunc nemo in magnis rebus 
sublimitate, in parvis proprietate superaverit Idem laetus 
ac pressus, iucundus -et gravis, tum copia tum brevitate 

^ miiabilis, nec poetica modo, sed oratoria virtute emment- 
issimus. Nam ut de laudibus, exhortationibus, oonsa-47 
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lationibus taceam, nonne vel nonus liber, quo missa ad 
Achillen legatio continetur, vel in primo inter duces illa 
contentio vel dictae in secundo senteniiae omnes lilium 

48 ac consilionim explicant artes? Adfectus quidem vel 
ilios mites vel hos concitatos nemo erit tam indoctus qui 
non in sua potestate hunc auctorem habuisse fateatur. 
Age verOy non utriusque operis sui ingressu in paucis- 
simis versibus legem prooemiorum non dicp servavit, 
sed constiiuit? Nam benevolum auditorem/invocatione 
deanim quas praesidere vatibus creditum est^ et intentum 
proposita rerum magnitudine/et docilem/Summa celeriter 

48 Gomprehensa iacit. Karrare vero quis brevius quam qui 
mortem nuntiat Patrocli, quis signiiicantius potest quam 
qui Curetum Aetolorumque proelium exponit? lam 
similitudineSi ampli6cationes, exempla, digressus, signa 
rerum et argumenta ceteraque genera probandi ac re- 
futandi sunt ita multa ut etiam qui de artibus scripserunt * 
plurima earum rerum testimonia ab hoc poeta petant 

50 Nam epilogus quidem quis umquam poterit illis Priami 
rogantis AchiUen precibus aequari? Quid? In verbis, 
sententiis, figuris, dispositione totius operis nonne humani 
ingenii modum excedit ? ut magni sit virtutes eius non 
aemulatione, quod fieri non potest, sed intellectu sequi. 

5lVeram hic onmes sine dubio et in omni genere elo- 
quentiae procul a se reliquit, epicos tamen praecipue, 
videlicet quia clarissima in materia simili comparatio est. 

52 Raio adsurgit Hxsiodus magnaque pars eius in nomin- 
ibtts est occupata, tamen utiles circa praecepta sententiae 
levitasque verborum et composidonis probabilis, daturque 

5^ ei palma in illo medio genere dicendL Contra in ^ 
AirrDCACHo vis et gravitas et minime vulgare eloquendi 
genos habet laudem. Sed quamvis ei secundas fere 
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grammaticorain consensus deferat, et adfectibus et iu- 
cunditate et dispositione et omnino arte deficitur, ut 
plane maniresto appareat qi^anto sit aliud proximum 
esse, aliud secundum. Paktasin, ex utroque mixtum, 54 
putant in eioquendo neutrius aequare vinutes, alterum 
Umen ab eo materia, altenim disponendi ratione superari. 
Apollonius in ordinem a grammaticis datum non venit, 
quia Aristarchus atque Aristophanes poetarum iudices 
neminem sui temporis in numerum redegenmt; non 
tamen contemnendum reddidit opus aequali quadam 
mediocritate. Arati materia motu caret ut in qua nulla 56 
varietas, nullus adfectus, nulli^ persona, nuUa cuiusquam 
sit oratio; suffidt tamen operi cui se parem credidit. 
Admirabilis in suo genere Thkocritus, sed musa iUa 
rastica et pastoralis non forum modo, verum ipsam etiam 
urbem reformidat. Audire videor undique congerentes 66 
nomina piurimorum poetarum» Quid? Hercuiis acta 
non bene Pisandros?' Nicandruh fnistra secutl Macer 
atque Vergilius? Quid? Euphorioncv transibimus? 
Quem nisi probasset Vergilius idem, numquam certe 
'conditorum Chalcidico versu carminum' fecisset in 
Bucolicis mentionem. Quid? Horatius frustra Ttr- 
TAEUH Homero subiungit ? Nec sane quisquam est tam 57 
procol a cognidone eorum remotus ut non indicem certe 
ex bibliotheca sumptum transferre in libros suos possit 
v Nec ignoro igitur quos transeo nec utique damno, ut qui 

■ }\ dixerim esse in omnibus utiiitads aliquid. Sed ad iUos 68 
iam perfectis constitutisque viribus revertemur, quodin 
cenis grandibus saepe fadmus, ut cum optimis satiad 
sumusy varietas tamen nobis ex vilioribus grata sit Tunc 
^ et elegeam vacabit in manus sumere, cuius princeps 

habetor Caluxachus, secundas confessione plnrimorum 
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58 Philetas occupavit Sed dum adsequimur illam firmam, 
ut dizi, facilitatem, optimis adsuescendum est et mulia 
magis quam multorum lectione formanda mens et duc- 
endus cobr. Itaque ex tribus receptis Aristarchi iudicio 
scriptoribus iamborum ad cifiy maxime pertinebit unus 

60 Arcmilochus. Summa in hoc vis elocuttonis, cum validae 
tum breves vibrantesque sententiae, plurimum sanguinis 
atque nervonim, adeo ut videatur quibusdam, quod quo- 
quam minor est, materiae esse, non ingenii vitium. 

eiNovem vero lyricorum longe Pikdarus princeps spiritu 
magnificentia, sententiis figuris, beatissima rerum verbor- 
umque copia et velut quodam eloquentiae flumine; 
propter quae Horatius eum merito credidit neniini imita- 

62 bilem. Stesichorux, quam sit ingenio validus, materia^e 
quoque ostendunt, maxima bella et clarissimos canentem 
duces et epici carminis onera lyra sustinentem. Reddit 
enim personis in agendo simul loquendoque debitam 
dignitatem, ac si tenuisset modum, videtur aemulari proxi- 
mus Homerum potuisse ; sed redundat atque effunditur, 
quod ut est reprehendendum, ita copiae vitium est. 

68 Alcaeus in parte operis * aureo plectro ' merito donatur, 
qua qrrannos insectatus multum etiam moribus confert, 
in eloquendo quoque brevis et magnificus et diligens et 
plermnque oratori simOis; s ed ■ et lusit e t jn amores 

64de8ceiidity maioribus tamen ^agtior. SncoiaDis, tenuis 
aIioqniri5ennone proprio et iucunditate quadam com- 
mendari potest; praecipua tamen eius in commovenda 
miseiatioiie virtus, nc quidam in hac eum paite omnibus 
eius q)eris auctoribus praeferanL 

66 Antiqua comoedia cum sinceram illam sermonis Attici 
gratiam prope sola retinet, tum facundissimae tibertatis 
est et in insectandis vitiis praecipoa; piurimum tamen 
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virium eliam in ceteris partibus habet. Nam et graiidis 
et elegans et venusta, et nescio an uUa, post Homerum 
tamen, quem ut Achillen seroper excipi par est» aut 
similior sit oratoribus aut ad oratores faciendos aptior. 
Plures eius auctores, Aristophanes tamen et £upolis66 
CRATiNusque praecipui. Tragoedias primus in lucem 
Aeschtlus protulit, sublimis et gravis et grandiloquus 
saepe usque ad vitium, sed rudis in plerisque et incom- 
positus ; propter quod correctas eius fabulas in certamen 
deferre posterioribus poetis Athenienses permiserant, 
suntque eo modo multi coronati. Sed ionge darius in- 07 
lustraverunt hoc opus Sophocles atque Euripidcs, quoram 
in dispari dicendi via uter sit poeta melior inter plurimos 
quaeritur. Idque ego sane, quoniam ad praesentem 
materiam nihil pertinet, iniudicatum relinqup. IHnd 
quidem nemo non fateatur necesse est, iis qui se ad 
agendum comparant utiiiorem longe fore Euripiden. 
Namque is et sermone (quod- ipsum reprehendunt quibus 68 
gravitas . et cothuraus et sonus Sophocli videtur esse 
sublimior) magis accedit oratorio generi, et sententiis 
^nsus et in iis quae a sapientibus tradita sunt paene 
ipsb par, et dicendo. ac respondendo cuilibet eorum qui 
fuerant in foro diserti oomparandus; in adfectibus vero 
cum omnibus miruSv tum tn iis qui in miseratione con- 
stant facile praecipuus est. Hunc et admiratus mazime M* 
est, ut saepe testatur, et secutus, quamquam in opere 
diverso, Menander, qui vel unus meo quidem iudido 
diiigenter lectus ad cuncta quae praecipinius effingenda 
sufficiat: ita omnem vitae imaginem expressit, tanta in 
eo inveniendi copia et eloquendi facultas, ita est omnibus 
rebus, personis, adfectibus accommodatus. Nec nibp 70 
profecto viderant qui orationes, quae Charisi nomini 
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addicontur, a Menandro scriptas putant. Sed mihi longe 
magis orator probari in opere suo videtur, nisi forte aut 
illa iudicia, quae Epitrepontes, Epicleros, Locroe habent, 
aut meditationes in Psophodee, Nomothete, Hypoboli- 

71 maeo non omnibus oratoriis numeris sunt absolutae. Ego 
tamen pius adhuc quiddam collaturum eum declamatori- 
bus puto, quoniam his necesse est secundum condicionem 
controversiarum plures subire personas, patrum filiorum, 
militum rosticorum, divitum pauperum, irascentium de- 
precantium, mitium asperorum; in quibus omnibus mire 

72 custoditur ab hoc poeta decor. Atque ille quidem omni- 
bus eiusdem operis auctoribus abstulit nomen et fulgore 
quodam soae clariutis tenebras obduxit. Tamen habent 
aiii quoque comici, si cum venia leguntur, quaedam quae 
possis decerpere, et praecipue Philkmon; qui ut prave 
sui temporis iudiciis Menandro saepe praelatus est, ita 
consensu tamen omnium meruit credi secundus. 

78 Historiam multi scripsere praedare, sed nemo dubitat 
longe duos ceteris praeferendos, quorum diversa virtus 
laodem paene est parem consecuta. Densus et brevis et 
semper instans sibt Thuctdides, dulcis et candidus et 
fbsus Herodotus: ille ooncitatis hic remissis.adfectibos 
melior, ille contionibos hic sermonibus, ilie vt hic volup- 

74 tate. Thsopoiipus liis proximus ut in historia praedictis 
minor, ita oratori magis similis, ut qui, antequam est ad 
boc opus sollicitatos, dio foerit orator. Phiustus quoque 
meretur qoi torbae quamvis bonorum post eos auctorum 
ezimatur, imitator lliucjdidi et ut molto infirmior, ita 
aliquatenus iocidior. Ephorus, ut Isocrati visnm, cakari- 
bos q;eL Cutarchi probatnr ingenium, fides infamatun 

^5 LoQgo post intervallo temporis natos TnuGKNXs vel hoc 
csl ^so piobabilis, quod intermissam historias acribendi 
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industriam nova laude reparavit Xenophon non excidit 
mihi, sed inter philosophos reddendus est 

Sequitur oratorum ingens manus, ut cum decem simul 76 
Adienis aetas una tulerit. Quorum longe princeps De- 
MOSTHENES ac pacne lex orandi fuit : tanta vis in eo, tam 
densa omnia, ita quibusdam nervis intenta sunt, tam nihil 
otiosum, is dicendi modus, ut nec quod desit in eo nec 
quod redundet invenias. Plenior Aeschines et magis 77 
fusus et grandiori similis, quo minus strictus est ; camis 
tamen plus habet, minus lacertorum. Dulcis in primis 
et acutus Htperioes, sed minoribus causis — ut non 
dixerim utilior — magis par. His aetate Lysias maior, 73 
subtilis atque elegans et quo nihil, si oratori satis sit 
docere, quaeras perfectius; nihil enim est inane, nihil 
arcessitum, puro tamen fonti quam magno flumini pro- 
pior. IsocRATES in diverso genere dicendi nitidus et 79 
comptus et palaestrae quam pugnae magis accommodatus 
omnes dicendi veneres sectatus est, nec immerito: au- 
ditoriis enim se, non iudiciis compararat: in inventione 
facilis, honesti studiosus, in compositione adeo diligens 
ut cura eius reprehendatur. Neque ego in his de quibus 80 
sum locutus has solas virtutes, sed has praecipuas puto, 
nec ceteros parum fuisse magnos. Quin etiam Phalerea 
illum Demxtrium, quamquam is primum indinasse elo- 
quentiam didtur, multum ingenii habuisse et facundiae 
^ fateor, vel ob hoc memoria dignum, quod ultimus est fere 
'^ f ex Atticis qui did possit orator ; quem tamen in illo 
^ medio genere dicendi praefert omnibus Cicero. 

Philosophorum, ex quibus plurimum se traxisse elo^ 81 
quentiae M. Tullius confitetur, quis dubitet Platonsm 
esse praedpuum sive acumine disserendi sive eloquendi 
' facultate divina quadam et Homerica ? MuUum enim . 
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sapra prosam orationem et quam pedestrem Graect 
vocant snrgit, ut mihi non hominis ingenio, sed quodam 

82 Delphid videatur oraculo dei instinctus. Quid ego com- 
memorem Xenophontis illam iucunditatem inadfectatam, 
sed quam nulla consequi adfectatio possit? ut ipsae 
sermonem finxisse Gratiae videantur, et quod de Pericle 
veteris comoediae testimonium est in hunc transferri 
iostissime possit, in labris eius sedisse quandam persuad- 

83 endi deam. Quid reliquorum Socraticorum elegantiam ? 
Qoid Aeistotelen? Quem dubito scientia rerum an 
scriptorum copia an eloquendi suavitate an mventionum 
acumine an varietate openmi clariorem putem. CNaix^ in 
Thzophrasto tam est loquendi nitor Hle divinus ut ex eo 

84nomen quoque trazisse dicatur. Minus indulsere elo- 
qaentiae Stoici veteres, sed cum honesta suaserunt tum in 
coUigendo probandoque quae instituerant plurimum val- 
uerunt, rebus tamen acuti magis quam (id quod sane non 
adfectaverant) oratione magnifici. 

85 Idem nobis per Romanos quoque auctores ordo duc- 
endus est Itaque ut apiid illos Homerus, sic apud nos 
V£RGiLR*s auspicatissimum dederit. exordium, omnium 
eios generis poetarum Graecorum nostrorumque haud 

86 dobie proximus. Utar enim verbis isdem quae ex Afro 
Domitio iuvenis excepi: qui mihi interroganti quem 
Homero crederet maxime accedere, *secundus/ inquit, 

yr *est Vergilius, propior tamen primo quam tertio.' £t 

^ * " bercule ut illi natorae caelesti atque immortali q^SQUUls,'^' 

y ita corat et diligentiae vel idea in hoc plus est, quod ei^ 

foit magis laborandam ;(fi quantum eminentibus vincimnr 

vA foitasse aequaliute pensamus i Ceteri omnes longe se- 

^ 87 qaentur. Nam Macer et Lucretius legendi quidem, sed 

f^^v^Ji^ noQ ut <^0nffv, id est corpos eloquentiae faciant, degantes 
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in sua quisque materia» sed alter humilis, alter difficilis. 
Atacinus Varro in iis per quae nomen est adsecutus in- 
terpres operis alieni, non spernendus quidem, veram ad ^ 

augendam facultatem dicendi panim Iqcugles. Ennium 88 "^^ "^' 
sicut sacros vetustate lucos adoremus, in quibus grandia et 
antiqua rfit^Qra iam non tantam habent speciem quantam 
rdigiopem. Propiores alii, atque ad hoc de qiio loquimur 
magis utiles. Lasciieus quidem in herois quoque Ovimvs 

^"^ et njniium amator ingenii sui, laudandus tamen in partibus. 

CoRNELius autem Sevkrus, etiamsi sit v ersific ator quam 69 ^^''|'^ 
poeta melior, si tamen, ut est dictum, ad exemplar primi '-' ' ; 
libri bellum Siculum perscripsisset, vindicaret sibi iure 

7 secundum locum. (Ssrranum consummari mors imma* ^•'*-*- ^^ 
tura non passa est) puerilia tamen eius opera et maximam 
3 indolem ostendunt et admirabilem praecipue in aetate 
illa recd generis voluntatem. Multum in Valerio Flacco 80 

aI Quperamisimus. Vehemens et poeticum ingenium Salei 
Bassi fuit, nec ipsum senectute maturuit Rabirius ac , . 
P^DO non indigiu cogoitione, si vacet. Lucanus ardens ^ '^^ 
et concitatus et sententiis clarissimus, et, ut dicam quod 
sentio, magis oratoribus quam poetis imitandus. Hos 81 
nominaWmus, quia Gerhanicum Augustum ab institutis 
studiis deflexit cura terraram, paramque dis visum est 
esse eum mazimum poetaram. Quid tamen his ipsis 
eiu8 operibus, in quae donato imperio iuvenis se- 
cesserat, sublimius, doctius, omnibus denique numeris 
\| praestantius? Quis enim caneret bella melius quam 

qui sic gerit? Quem pr^gsidentes studiis deae propius f***^ 
audirent? Cui magis suas artes aperiret familiare nu- 82 -^^-^^ 
men Minervae? Dicent haec plenius futura saecula, '/ ^ 

.^ nunc enim ceteraram fulgore virtutum laus ista prae* % 

>^nsgipgitur. Nos tamen sacra litteraram colentes fere^ k k<w^ 

c ' ^ 
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Cacsar^ si non tacitum hoc praeterimus et Vergillano ^'' 
certe venu testamor: 

^ i A inter Tictrices hederam tibi ic;|;pere lanriit. i. 

^"^ 88 Elegea quoque Graecos proyocamus, cuius mihi tersus J 
atque elegans maxime videtur auctor Tibullus : sunt qui ^>^4*Af 
PsoFEETiuic malint. Ovidius utroque lascivior, sicut^^ 
s^^' durior Gallvs. Satura quidem tota nostra est, in qua 

^J.^i, primus insignem laudem ajfiptus Lucilius quosdam ita 
deditos sibi adhuc habet amatores ut eum non eiusdem 
modo operis auctoribus sed omnibus poetis praeferre non 

84 dubitenL £go quantum ab illis, tantum ab Horatio dis- 
^j^x sentio, qui Lucilium fluere lutuj^ntum et esse aliquid quod 

tollere possis, putat Nam eruditio in eo mira et libertas 
atque inde acerbicas et alninde salis. Multum est tersior 
ac punis magis Horatius et, nisi labor eius amore, pnie-'>l 
cipuus. Multum et verae gloriae quamvis uno libro 
Pkksius meruit Sunt clari hodieque et qui olim nomina- ! 

85 buntur. Akerum iUud etiam prius saturae genus, sed non 
sola carminum varietate mixtum condidit Terentius 

' Vaero, vir Romanorum eruditissimus. Plurimos hic libros -, 

et doctissimos composuit, peritissimus linguae Latinae et . 
omnis antiquitatis et rerum Graecarum nostrarumque, 

UjJl^ 86 plustamensdentiaecollaturusquameloquentiae. lambus <' 
non sane a Romanis celebratus est ut proprium opus, sed 
aliis quibusdam interpositus ; cuius acerbitas in Catullo, 

Bdaclxo, Horatio, quamquam illi epodos intervenit, r^^ 

reperietnr. At Ijricorum idem Horatius fere solus legi j 

dignus; nam et insurgit aliquando et plenus est iucundi- 1 

• tatis et gratiae et varius figuris et verlxs felidssime audax. ] 
l^ quem adicere velis, b erit Caesius Bassus, quem juipe9vi>| 

vidhnus; sed eum longe praecedunt ingenia viventium. l 
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Tragoediae scriptores veterum Attivs atque Pacuvivs 07 
clarisstmi gravitate sententiarum, verborum pondere, auc- 
toritate personarum. Ceterum nitor et summa in excol- 
endis operibus manus magis videri potest temporibus 
quam ipsis defuisse; virium tamen Attio plus tribuitur, 
Pacuvium videri doctiorem qui esse docti adfectant volunt 
lam Vari Thyestes cuilibet Graecarum comparari potestv 08 
OviDi Medea videtur mihi ostendere quantum ille vir 
praestace potuerit si ingenio suo imperare quam indulgere 
maluisset. Eorum quos viderim longe princeps Pompo* 
Nius SscuNDUs, quem senes quidem parum tragicum puta- 
banty eruditione ac nitore praestare confitebantur. In 00 
comoedia maxime daudicamus. Licet Varro Musas, 
Aeli Stilonis sententia, Piautino dicat sermone locuturas 
fuisse, si Latine loqui velient, licet Caeciliuu veteres 
laudibus ferant, licet Terxnti scripta ad Sdpionem 
Africanum referantur (quae tamen sunt inphoc genere 
elegantissimay et plus adhuc habitura gratiae si tntra versus 
trimetros stetissent), vix levem consequimur umbram:100 
adeo ut mihi sermo ipse Romanus non recipere videatur 
illam solis concessam Atticis venerem, cum eam ne Graeci 
quidem in alio genere linguae suae obtikuerint. Togatis 
excellit Afranius: utinam non inquinasset argumenta 
puerorum foedis amoribus mores suos fassu& 

At non historia cesserit Graecis. Nec opponere Thu- 101 
cydidi Sallustiuh verear, nec indignetur sibi Herodotus 
aequari Titum Livium, cum in narrando mirae iucun- 
ditatis darissimique candoris,^ tum in contionibus^supra 
qnam enarrari potest^loquentem : ita quae dicuntur omnia 
com rebus, tum personis accommodata sunt: adfectus 
qoidem praedpueque eos qui sunt duldores, ut pardssime 
dicam, nemo historicorum commendavit magis. Ideoque 102 
c a 
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immoitakin Salhisti velocitatem diversis virtutibus consec- 
utus est. Nam mihi egregie dixisse videtur Servilius 
KoNTAKVS, pares eos magis quam similes ; qui et ipse a 
nobis auditus est clanis vi ingenii et sententiis creber, sed 

1C3 minus pressus quam historiae auctoritas postulat. Quam 
paulum aetate praecedens eum Bassus Aufidius egregie, 
utique in libris belli Germanict, praestitit genere ipso, 
probabilis in onmibus, sed in quibusdam suis ipse viribus 

104 minor. Superest adhuc et exomat aetatis nostrae gloriam 
vir saeculorum memoria dignus, qui olim nominabitur, 
nunc intellegitur. Habet amatores nec immerito Crehuti 
libertas, quamquam circumcisis quae dixisse ei nocuerat ; 
sed elatum abunde spiritum et audaces sententias depre- 
hendas etiam in his quae manent Sunt et alii scriptores 
boni, sed nos genera degustamus, non bibliothecas excut- 
imus. 

106 Oratores vero vd praecipue Latinam eloquentiam parem 
facere Graecae possunt; nam Ciceronem cuicumque 
eorum fortiter opposuerim. Nec ignoro quantam mihi 
condtem pugnam, cum praesertim non id sit propositi ut 
eum Demostheni comparem hoc tempore; neque enim 
attinet, cum Demosthenen in primis legendum vel 

100 ediscendum potius putem. Quorum ego virtutes plerasque 
arbitror similes, consilium, ordinem, dividendi, praeparandi, 
probandi rationem, [omnia] denique quae sunt inven- 
tionis. In eloquendo est aliaua diversitas : densior ille hic 
copiooor, iDe cohcludit adstrictius hic latius, pugnat iUe 
acamine semper hic frequenter et pcndere, illi niKil de- 
trahi potest huic nihil adici, curae plus tn illo in hoc 

107 nataiae. Salibus ccrte et comTniseralione, quae duo plu-* 
rimmn in adfectibus valentt viQcimus. Et fortasse epilogos 
illi mos civitatis abstuktit, sed ct nobts iUa, quae Attid 
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niirantur, diversa Latini sermonis ratio minus penniserit. 
In epistulis quidem, quamquam sunt utriusque, dialogisve, 
quibus nihil ille, nulla contentio est Cedendum vero in 108 
hoc, quod et prior fuit et ex magna parte Ciceronem 
quantus est fecit Nam mihi videtur M. TuUius, cum se 
totum ad imitationem Graecorum contulisset, effinxisse 
vim Demosthenis, copiam Platonis^ iucunditatem Isocratis. 
Kecvero quod in quoque optimum fuit studio consecutus 109 
est tantum, sed plurimas vel potius omnes ex se ipso 
virtutes extulit immortalis ingenii beatissima ubertate. 
Non enim * pluvias/ ut ait Pindarus, * aquas coUigit, sed 
vivo gurgite exundat,' dono quodam providentiae genitus, 
in quo totas vires suas eloquentia experiretur. Nam 
quis docere diligentius, movere vehementius potest? Cui 110 
tanta umquam iucunditas adfuit ? ut ipsa illa quae extor- 
quet impetrare eum credas, et cum transversum vi sua 
iudicem ferat, tamen ille non rapi videatur, sed sequi. lam 111 
' in omnibus quae dicit tanta auctoritas inest ut dissentire 

pudeat, nec advocati studium sed testis aut iudicis adferat 
fidem; cum interim haec omnia, quae vix singula quis- 
I quam intentissima cura consequi posset, fluunt inlaborata 

I et illa, qua nihil pulchrius auditum est, oratio prae se fert 

' tamen felicissimam facilitatem. Quare non immerito ab US 

' hominibus aetatis suae regnare in iudiciis dictus est, apud 

posteros vero id consecutus, ut Cicero iam non hominis 
nomen sed doqnentiae habeatur. Hunc igitur spectemus, 
I hoc pr(^)Ositum nobis sit exemplum, ille se profedsse 
I sdat, cui Gcero valde placebit Multa in Asinio Poluonx UB 

inventk), summa dil^geiSEta^ adeo ut quibusdam etiam 
nimia videatur, et consilii et animi satis : a nitore et iucun- 
., ditate Ciceronis ita longe abest ut videri possit saeculo 

pricMr. At Mxssalla nitidus et candidus et quodam mod' 
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praeferens in dicendo nobilitatem suam, viribus minor. 
114 C vero Caesar si foro tantum vacasset, non alius ex 
nostris contra Ciceronem nominaretur. Tanta in eo vis 
est^ id acumen, ea concitatio, ut illum eodem animo 
dixisse quo bellavit appareat ; exomat tamen haec omnia 
mira sermonis, cuius proprie studiosus fuit, elegantia. 

116 Multum ingenii in Caelio et praecipue in accusando 
multa urbanitaSy dignusque vir, cui et mens melior et vita 
iongior contigisset. Inveni qui Calwm praeferrent om- 
nibus, inveni qui Ciceroni crederent eum nimia contra se 
calumnia verum sanguinem perdidisse ; sed est et sancta 
et gravis oratio et castigata et frequenter vehemens 
quoque. Imitator autem est Atticorum, fecitque illi 
properata mors iniuriam, si quid adiecturus sibi non si 

116quid detracturus fuit. £t Servivs Su^picius insignem 
non immerito famam tribus orationibus meruit. Multa, 
si cum iudicio legatur, dabit imitatione digna Cassius 
Severus, qui si ceteris virtutibus colorem et gravitatem 

117 orationis adiecisset, ponendus inter praecipuos foret Nam 
et ingenii plurimum est in eo et acerbitas mira et ur- 
banitas et fervor, sed plus stomacho quam consilio dedit. 
Praeterea ut amari sales, ita frequenter amaritudo ipsa 

118 ridicula est Sunt alii multi diserti, quos persequi longum 
esL Eorum quos viderim Donrnus Afxr et Iulius 
Africakus longe praestantissimi. Verborufn arte ille et 
toto genere dicendi praeferendus et quem in numeio 
vetemm habere non timeas: liic concitatior, sed in cmra 
verborum nimius et compositione nonnumquam longior 
et translationibus parum modicus. Erant dara et nuper 

lUingenia. Nam et Trachalus plerumqne sublimis et 
satis apertus fiiit et quem.velle optima crederes, auditus 
tamen maior; nam et vocis^ quantam in nullo cognovi^* 
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felicitas et pronuntiatio vel scaenis suffectura et decor, 
omnia dentque ei, quae sunt extra, superfuerunt : et Vibius 
Crispus composttus et iucundus et delectationi natus, pri- 
vatis tamen causis quam publicis melior. Iulio Secundo, 120 
si longior contigisset aetas, clarissimum profecto nomen 
oratoris apud posteros foret ; adiecisset enim atque adic- 
iebat ceteris virtutibus suis quod desiderari potest, id est 
autem ut esset multo magis pugnax et saepius ad curam 
rerum ab elocutione respiceret. Ceterum interceptus 121 
quoque magnum sibi vindicat locum: ea est facundia, 
tanta in explicando quod veiit gratia, tam candidum et leve 
et speciosum dicendi genus, tanta verborum etiam quae 
adsumpta sunt proprietas» tanta in quibusdam ex periculo 
petitis significantia. Habebunt qui post nos de oratonbus 122 
scribent magnam eos qui nunc vigent materiam vere 
laudandi; sunt enim summa hodie, quibus inlustratur 
forum, ingenia. Namque et consummati iam patroni 
veteribus aemulantur et eos iuvenum ad optima tendentium 
imitatur ac sequitur industria. 

Supersunt qui de philosophia scripserint, quo in genere 123 
paucissimos adhuc eloquentes litterae Romanae tulerunt. 
Idem igitur M. Tullius, qui ubique, etiam in hoc opere 
Platonis aemulus extitit. Egregius vero mukoque quam 
in orationibus praestantior Brutus suffecit ponderi rerum : 
scias eum sentire quae dicit Scripsit non panim multa 124 
CoRNELius CxLSuSy Sextios secutus, non sine cultu ac 
nitore. Plautus in Stoicis rerum cognitioni utilis. In 
Epicureis levis quidem^ sed non iniucundus tamen auctor 
est Catius. £x industria Sbnecam in omni genere elo- 125 
quentiae distuli propter vulgatam falso de me opinionem, 
qua damnare eum et invisum quoque habere sum creditus. 
Qood accidit mihi dum comiptum et omnibus vitiis fractttni 
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dioendl genus revocare ad severiora iudicia contendo; 
tum autem solus hic fere in manibus adulescentium fuit. 

126 Quem non equidem omnino conabar excutere, sed 4x2? 
tigdbus praeferri non stnebam, quos iUe non destiterat 
incessere, cum diversi sibi conscius generis placere se in 
dicendo posse iis quibus illi placerent diffideret. Amabant 
autem eum magis quam imitabantur, tantumque ab illo 

127 defluebant quantum iUe ab antiquts descenderat. Foret 
enim opundum pares ac saltem proximos illi viro fierL 
Sed placebat propter sola vitia et ad ea se quisque dirige- 
bat effingenda, quae poterat; deinde cum se iactaret 

128 eodem modo dicere, Senecam infamabat. Cuius et multae 
afioqui et magnae viitutes fuerunt, ingenium facile et 
copiosum, plurimum studii, multa rerum cognitto, in qua 
tamen aliquando ab his quibus inquirenda quaedam man- 

129 dabat deceptus est Tractavit etiam omnem fere studiorum 
materiam ; nam et orationes eius et poemata et epistulae 
et dialogi feruntur. In philosophia parum diligens, egre- 
gius tamen vitiorum insectator futt Multae in eo claraeque 
sententiae, mtilta etiam morum gratia legenda, sed vol 
eloquendo corrupta pleraque atque eo pemiciosissima, 

130 qnod abundant dulcibus vitiis. Velles eum suo ingenio 
dixisse, alieno iudicio; nam si obliqua contempsisset, si 
parum recta non concupisset, si non omnia sua amasset, 
si remm pondera minudssimis sentendis non fregisset, 
consensu podus eruditorum quam pueronim amore com- 

131 probaretur. Verum sic quoqu^ iam robnstis et severiore 
gcnere sads firmatis legendus vel ideo quod exercere 
potest ntrimque iudicium. Multa enim, ut dixi, probanda 
in eo, multa etiam admiranda sunt ; eligere modo curae 
sit, qood ntinam ipse fedsset Digna enim fiiit illa 
namra qnae meliora vellet : quod voluit effedt 
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Be Imitatione. 

II. £x his ceterisque lectione dignis auctoribus etl 
verborum sumenda copia est et varietas iigurarum et 
componendi ratio, tum ad exemplum virtutum om- 
nium mens derigenda. Neque enim dubitari potest 
quin artis pars magna contineatur imitatione. Nam 
ut invenire primum fuit estque praecipuum, sic ea 
quae bene inventa sunt utile sequi. Atque omnis vitae 2 
ratio sic constat, ut quae probamus in aiiis facere ipsi 
velimus. Sic litterarum ductus, ut scribendi fiat usus, 
pueri sequuntur; sic musici vocem docentium, pictores 
opera priorum, rustici probatam experimento culturam 
in exemplum intuefttur; omnis denique disciplinae initia 
ad propositum sibi praescriptum formari videmus. £t 3 
hercule necesse est aut similes aut dissimiles bonis simus. 
Similem raro natura praestat, frequenter imitatio. Sed 
hoc ipsum quod tanto faciliorem nobis rationem rerum 
omnium facit quam fuit iis qui nihil quod sequerentur 
habuerunt, nisi caute et cum iudicio adprehenditur, nocet. 

Ante omnia igitur imitatio per se ipsa non sufficit, vel 4 
quia pigri est ingenii contentum esse iis quae sint ab aliis 
inventa. .Quid enim futurum erat temporibus illis quae 
sine exemplo fuerunt, si homines nihil, nisi quod iam 
cognovissent, faciendum sibi aut cogitandum putassent? 
Nempe nihil fuisset inventunL Cur igitur nefas est re- 5 
periri aliquid a nobis, quod ante non fuerit? An illi 
rudes sola mentis natura ducti sunt in hoc, ut tam multa 
generarent: nos ad quaerendum non eo ipso concitemur, 
quod certe scimus invenisse eos qui quaesierunt? £t 6 
cum illi^ qui nullum cuiusquam rei habuerunt magistrum, 
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plurima in posteros tradiderant: nobis usus aliaram 
reram ad eraendas alias non proderit, sed nihil habebimus 
nisi beneficii alieni ? quem ad modum quidam pictores in 
id solum student, ut describere tabulas mensuris ac lineis 

7 sciant Turpe etiam illud est, contentum esse id consequi 
quod imiteris. Nam rarsus quid erat futuram, si nemo 
plus effedsset eo quem sequebatur? Nihil in poetis supra 
Livium Andronicum, nihil in historiis supra pontificum 
annales haberemus; ratibus adhuc navigaremus; non 
esset ptctura, nisi quae iineas modo extremas umbrae, 

8quam corpora in sole fecissent, circumscriberet Ac si 
omnia percenseas, nulla mansit ars qualis inventa est, nec 
intra initium stetit : nisi forte nostra potissimum tempora 
damnamus huius infelicitatis, ut nunc demum nihil crescat: 

9 nihil autem crescit sola imitatione. Quod si prioribus 
adicere fas non est, quo modo sperare possumus illum 
oratorem perfectum? cum in his, quos maximos adhuc j 
novimus» nemo sit inventus in quo nihil aut desideretur > 
aut reprehendatur. Sed etiam qui summa non adpetent, 

10 contendere potius quam sequi debent. . Nam qui hoc agit 

ot prior sit, forsitan etiam si non transierit aequabit. '; 
£um vero nemo potest aequare cuius vestigiis sibi utique j 
insistendum putat ; necesse est enim semper sit posterior • j 
qui sequitur. Adde qnod pleramque facilius est plus ( 
fiicere quam idem ; tantam enim difficultatem habet simili- \ 
tndo ut ne ipsa quidem natura in hoc ita evaluerit ut non \ 
res quae simiUimae quaeque pares maxime videantur uti- p 

11 qae discrimine aliquo disceraantur. Adde quod quidquid 
alteri simile est» necesse est minus sit eo quod i|^itatur, * \ 
ut umbra corpore et imago fade et actus histrioniim veris 
sdfectibas. Quod in orationibus quoque evenit Namquc 

^iis qoae in exemplum adsumimus subest natura et vera 
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vis; contra omnis imitatio facta est et ad alienum pro- 
positum accommodatur. Quo fit ut minus sanguinis ac 12 
virium declamationes habeant quam orationes, quod in illis 
vera, in his adsimilata materia est. Adde quod ea quae 
in oratore maxima sunt . imitabilia noo sunt, ingenium, 
inventio, vis, facilitas et quidquid arte non traditur. Ideo* 18 
que plerique, cum verba quaedam ez orationibus excerp- 
serunt aut abquos compositionis certos pedes, mire a se 
quae legerunt effingi arbitrantur, cum et verba intercidant 
invalescantque temporibus (ut quorum certissima sit 
regula in consuetudine), eaque non sua natura sint bona 
aut mala — nam per se soni tantum sunt — sed prout 
.opportune proprieque aut secus collocata sunt, et com- 
positio cum rebus accommodata sit, tum ipsa varietate 
gratissima. 

Quapropter exactissimo iudicio circa hanc parteml4 
studiorum examinanda sunt omnia. Primum, quos 
imitemur: nam sunt plurimi qui similitudihem pessimi 
cuiusque et corruptissimi concupierint : tum in ipsis quos 
elegerimus, quid sit ad quos nos efficiendum comparemus. 
Nam in magnis quoque auctoribus incidunt aliqua vitiosa 15 
et a doctis, inter ipsos etiam mutuo reprehensa; atque 
utinam tam bona imitantes dicerent melius quam mala 
peius dicunt. Nec vero saltem iis quibus ad evitanda 
vitia iudicii satis fuit sufficiat imaginem virtutis effingere 
et solam, ut sic dixerim, cutem vel potius illas Epicuri 
' figuras, quas e summis corporibus didt effluere. Hoc 16 
autem his accidit qui non introspectis penitus virtutibus ; 
ad primnm se velut adspectum orationis aptarunt ; et cum 
iis felidssime cessit imitatio, verbis atque numeris sunt 
non multam differentes, vim dicendi atque inventionis non 
jubeqmmtor, sed plerumque dedinant in peius et prozima 
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virtutityas vitia comprehendant fiontque pro grandibus 
tttmidi, pressis exiles, fortibus temerarii» laetis comipti, 
17compositis exultantes, simplicibus neglegentes. Ideoque 
qui horride atque incomposite quidlibet illud frigidum 
et inane extulerunt, antiquis se pares credunt ; qui carent 
cultu atque sententiis, Attici sunt scilicet; qui praecisis 
condusionibus obscuri, Sallustium atque Thucydiden 
soperant; tristes ac ieiuni Pdlionem aemulantur; otiost 
et supini, si quid modo longius circumduxerunt» iurant ita 

18 Ciceronem locuturum fuisse. Noveram quosdam qui se 
pulchre expressisse genus illud caelestis huius in dicendo 
viri sibi viderentor, si in dausula posuissent 'esse videatur.* 
£rgo primum est ut quod imitaturus est quisque intellegat» ^ 
et quare bonum sit sdat. 

19 Tum in susdpiendo onere consulat suas vires. Nam 
quaedam sunt imitabilia, quibus aut infirmitas naturae non 
sufficiat aut diversitas repugnet Ne, cui tenue ingenium 
erit, sola velit fortia et abrupta, cui forte quidem, sed 
indomitum, amore subtilitatis et vim suam perdat et ele- 
gantiam quam cupit non persequatur; nihil est enim tam 

20 indecens quam cum mollia dure fiunt. Atque ego illi 
praeceptori quem institueram in libro secundo credidi non 
ca sola docenda esse, ad quae quemque discipulorum 
natura compositum videret; nam is et adiuvare debet 
quae in quoqoe e<mim invenit bona, et, quantum fieri 
potesty adicere quae desunt et emendare quaedam et 
mntare; rector enim est alienorum ingeniorum atque^^ 

Slformator. Difficilius est natiiram suam fingere. Sedne 

ifle quidem doctor, quamquam omnia quae recta sont 

velit esse in sois aoditoribus qoam plenissima^ in eo 

tamen coi natoram obstare viderit laborabit 

id qooqoe vitandom, in qoo magna pars errat, ne in 
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oratione poetas nobis et historicos, in illis operibus 
oratores aut declamatores imitandos putemus. Sua cuique 22 
proposito lex, suus decor est : nec comoedia in cothurnos 
adsurgit, nec contra tragoedia socco ingreditur. Habet 
tamen omnis eloquentia aliquid commune : id imitemur 
quod commune est. 

Etiam hoc solet incommodi accidere iis qui se um23 
alicui generi dediderunt, ut, si asperitas^iis placuit alicuius, 
hanc etiam in leni ac remisso causarum genere non 
exuant; si tenuitas aut iucunditas, in asperis gravibusque 
causis ponderi rerum parum respondeant: cum sit diversa 
non causarum modo inter ipsas condicio, sed in singulis 

' etiam causis partium, sintque alia leniter alia aspere, alia 
concitate alia remisse, alia docendi alia movendi gratia 
dicenda; quorum omnium dissimilis atque diversa inter 
se ratio esL Itaque ne hoc quidem suaserim, uni se24 
alicui proprie, quem per omnia sequatur, addicere. Longe 
perfectissimus Graecorum Demosthenes, aliquid tamen 
aliquo in loco melius alii, plurima iUe. Sed non qui 
maxime imitandus, et solus imitandus est. Quid ergo ? 25 
non est satis omnia sic dicere quo modo M. TuIUus dixit ? 
Mihi quidem satis esset, si omnia consequi possem: quid 
tamen noceret vim Caesaris, asperitatem CaeU, diUgentiam 
PoUionis, iudicium Calvi quibusdam in locis adsumere? 
Nam praeter id quod prudends est quod in quoque26 
optimum est, si possit, suum facere, tiun in tanta rei 

/diflkultate unum intuentes vix aUqua pars sequitur. 
Ideoque cum totum exprimere quem elegeris paene sit 
homini inconcessumy plurium bona ponamus ante oculos, 
Qt «fittd ex aUo haereat, et quo quidque loco conveniat 
aptemus. 
Imitatio autem (nam saepius idem dicam) non 8it27 
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tantmn in verins. lUttc intendenda mens, qttantum fuerit ' 
Olis viris decoris in rebos atque personis» quod consilium, 
quae dispositio, quam omnia, etiam quae delectationi 
videantur data, ad victoriam spectent; quid agatur pro* / 
oemto, quae ratio et quam varia narrandi, quae vis / 
probandi ac refellendi, quanta in adfectibus omnis generis J 
movendis scientia, quamque lans ipsa popularis otilitatis 
giatia adsumpta, quae tum est pulcherrima, cum sequltur, \ 
Bon com arcessitur. Haec st perviderimus, tum vere 
28 imitabimur. Qui vero etiam propria his bona adiecerit» ut } 
suppleat quae deerunt, circumcidat si quid redundabit, is 
erity quem quaerimus, perfectus orator ; quem nunc con- 
summari potissimum oporteat, cum tanto plura exempla 
bene dicendi supersunt quam illis qui adhuc summi sunt 
contigerant Nam erit haec quoque laus eorum, ut 
priores superasse, posteros docuisse dicantur. 



Quo i^odo Boribendtun mt. 

1 in. £t haec quidem auzilia extrinsecus adhibentnr; 
in iis aotem quae nobis ipsis paranda sunt, ut laboris, sic 
otilitatis etiam longe plurimum adfert stilus. Nec im« 
merito H. Tullius hunc *■ optimum effectorem ac magistrum 
dicendi' vocat, cui sententiae personam L. Crassi in dis<!> 
potaticmibus quae sunt de oratore adsignando, iudidum < 

2 soom com illios aoctoritate coniunxit Scribendom ergoi V 
qoam diligentisstme et qoam plurimum. Nam ut terra 1 
ahe refossa generandis alendisqoe seminibus fecundior, \ 
sic profectus non a sommo petitos studiorom froctos 
effbndit oberios et fidelius continet Nam sine hag 
qoidem consdentia ip6a.illa ex tempore dicendi fiicoltas 
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inancm modo kiqnacitatem dabit et verba in l ^ris na»- ^*^ Umm 
ccntia. Illic radiccs, illic fondamenta sant, illic opea velut 3 
sanctiore quodam aerario conditae, nnde ad sabitos quo- 
qne casos, com res exiget, proferantur. Vtres faciamus 
ante omnia, qoae suffidant labori certaminum et usu non 
exhauriantur. Nihil enim rerum ipsa natura voluit4 
magnum effid dto,* praeposuitque polcherrimo cuique 
operi difficultatem; quae nasoendi quoque hanc fecerit 
legem, ut maiora animatia diutius viaoeribus parentis con* 
tinerentur. 

Sed cum sit dupfex quaestio, quo modoet quae maxime 
scribi oporteat, iam hinc ordinem sequar. Sit primo vd 6 
tardos dum diligens stilus, quaeramus optima nec protinus 
offerentibus se gaudeamus, adhibeatur iudidom inventiSy 
dispositio probatis; dilectus enim rerum verborumque 
agendus est et pondera singulorum cxaminanda. Post ^^^P 
subeat ratio collocandi versenturque omni modo numeri, OkuI^ 



non ut quodque se proferet verbimi occupet locunu Quae 6 m^o) 
melius iunguntur prioribus sequenda, calor quoque ille 



quidem ut diligentius exsequamur, repetenda saepius '^ -^ 
erunt scriptorum proxima. Nam praeter id quod sic ^\y 



cpgitationis, qui scribendi mora refrixit, recipit ex integro 
vires et velut repetito spatio sumit impetum; quod in 
certamine saliendi fieri videmus, ut conatum longius 
petant et ad illud quo contenditur spatium cursu ferantur, 
utque in iacolando brachia reducimus et expulsuri tela 
nervos retro tendimus. Interim tamen, si feret flatus, 7 
danda sunt vela, dum nos indulgentia illa non fallat; 
omnia enim nostra dum nascuntur placent, alioqui nec 
scriberentur. Sed redeamus ad iudicium et retractemus 
suspectam facilita(em. Sic scripsisse Sallustium accepi- 8 
mus, et sane manifestus est etiam ex opere ipso labor. 
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Vergifium qaoque paudssimos die composuisse versus 
auctor est Varius. Oratoris quidem aiia condicio est ; 
itaque hanc moram et soUicitudinem initiis impero. Nam 
primum hoc constituendum, hoc obtinendum est, ut quam 
optime scribamus: celeritatem dabit consuetudo. Paulatim 
res facilius se ostendent, verba respondebunt, compositio 
sequetnr, cuncu denique ut in fiunilia bene instituta 

lC^in officio erunL Summa haec est rei: cito scribendo 
-4 inon fit nt bene scribatur, bene scribendo fit ut cito, 
Sed tum maxime, cum facnltas illa contigerit» resis- 
tamus nt provideamus* efferentes se equos frenis qui« 
busdam coerceamus ; quod non tam moram faciet quam 
novoa impetus dabit. Neque enim rursus eos qui robur 
aliquod in stik> fecerint ad infelicem calumniandi se 

11 poenam adiigandos puto. Nam quo modo sufficere officiis 
dvilibus possit qui singuHs actionum partibus insenescat? 
Sunt autem quibus nihil sit satis : omnia mutar^, omnia 
aliter dicere quam occurrit velint, — iiicreduli quidamet de 
ingenio suo pessime merid, qui diligentiam putant facere 

12sibi scribendi difficultatem. Nec promptUm est dicere 
ntros peccare validius putem, quibus omnia sua piacent an 
quibus nihiL Acddit enim etiam ingeniosis adulescenti- 
bus frequenter, ut labore cohsumantur et in silentium 
usque descendant nimia bene dicendi cupiditate. Qua 
de re memini narrasse milii lulium Secundum illum» 
aequalem meum atque a me, ut notum est, familiariter 
amatnm^ mirae fiicundiae yiruin, infinitae tamen curae» 

18 qnid esset sibi a patruo suo dictum. Is fiiit lulius Florus» 
in doqnentia Galliarum, quoniam ibi demum ezercuit 
eam, princq>8, alioq*ii inter paucos disertus et dignus illa 
propinqnitate. Is cum Secundum, scholae adhuc opera^r 
tnm» tristem forte vidisset, imerrogavit quae causa frontis 
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tam adductae ? Nec dissimulavit adulescens, tertium iam 14 
diem esse quod omni labore materiae ad scribendum 
destinatae non inveniret exordium ; quo sibi non praesens 
tantum dolor, sed etiam desperatio in postenim fieret. 
Tum Florus adridens, * numquid tu/ inquit, ' melius dicere 
vis quam potes ? ' Ita se res habet : curandum est ut 15 
quam optime dicamus, dicendum tamen pro facultate; 
ad profectum enim opus est studio, non indignatione. 
Ut possimus autem scribere etiam plura et celerius, non 
exerci^o modo praestabit, in qua sine dubio multum est^ 
«d etiam ratiQ^si non resupini spectantesque tectum et 
cogitationem murmure agitantes expectaverimus quid 
obveniat, sed quid res poscat, quid personam deceat, quod 
sit tempus, qui iudicis animus intuiti, humano quodam 
modo ad scribendum accesserimus. Sic nobis et initial6 
et quae sequuntur natura ipsa praescribit Certa sunt 
enim pleraque et, nisi coniveamus, in oculos incurrunt; 
ideoque nec indocti nec rustici diu quaerunt, unde in- 
cipiant; quo pudendum est magis, si difficultatem facit 
doctrina. Non ergo semper putemus optimum esse quod 
latet: immutescamus alioqui, si nihil dicendum videatur 
nisi quod non invenimus. Diversum est huic eorumlT 
vitium qui primo decurrere per materiam stilo quam veloo* 
issimo volunt, et sequentes calorem atque impetum ez 
tempore scribunt ; hanc silvam vocant Repetunt deinde 
et componunt quae effuderant ; sed verba emendantur et 
numeri, manet in rebus temere congestis quae fiiit levitas. 
Protinus ergo adhibere curam rectius erit, atque ab initio 18 
sic opus ducere ut caelandum, non ex integro fabri- 
candum sit Aliquando tamen adfectus sequemur, in 
quibus fere plus calor quam diligentia valet 
Satis appaiet ex eo quod hanc scribentium negk-lQ 
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gentiam damno, quid de illis dictandi deliciis sentiam. 
Nam in stilo quidem quamlibet properato dat aliquam 
cogitationi moram non consequens celeritatem eius 
manus: ille cui dictamus urget, atque interim pudet 
etiam dubltare aut resistere aut mutare quasi conscium 

20 infirmitatis nostrae timentes. Quo fit ut non rudia tantum 
et fortuita, sed impropria interim, dum sola est conectendi 
sermonis cupiditas, effluant, quae nec scribentium curam 
nec dicentium impetum consequantur. At idem ille qui 
excipit, si tardior in scribendoaut incertior in intellegendo 
vdut offensator fuit, inhibetur cursus, atque omnis quae 
erat concepta mentis intentio mora et interdum iracundia 

21excutitur. Tum illa, quae altiorem animi motum se- 
quuntur quaeque ipsa animum quodam modo concitant, 
quorum est iactare manum, torquere vultum, frontem et 
latus interim obiurgare, qnaeque Persius notat, cum leviter 
dicendi genus significat, ' nec pluteum,' inquit, ' caedit nec 
demorsos sapit ungues,' etiam ridicula sunt, nisi cum soli 

22 sumus. Denique ut semel quod est potentissimum dicam, 
secretum in dictando perit. Atque liberum arbitris locum 
et quam altissimum silentium scribentibus maxime con- 
venire nemo dubitaverit: non tamen protinus audiendi 
qui credunt aptissima in hoc nemora silvasque, quod illa 
caeli libertas locorumque amoenitas sublimem animum et 
beatiorem spiritum parent Mihi certe iucundus hic magis 
^quam studiorum hortator videtur esse secessus. Namque 
iUa, quae ipsa delectant, necesse est avocent ab intentione 
operis destinatL • Neque enim se bona fide in multa simul 
intendere animus totum potest, et quocunque respexit, 

Mdesinit intueri quod propositum erat Quare silvarum 
amoenitas ct praeterlabentia flumina et Inspirantes ramis 
aiborum aorae volacrumque cantns et ipsa late drcum- 
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spidendi libeitas ad se trahunt, ut mihi reinittere potius 
voluptas ista videatur cogitationem quam intendere. 
Demostbenes melius, qui se in locum ex quo nulla ex- 25 
audiri vox et ex quo nihii prospici posset recondebat, ne 
atiud agere mentem cogerent oculi. Ideoque iucubrantes 
silentinm noctis et clausum cubiculum et lumen unum 
velut tectos maxime teneat. Sed cum in omni studiorum S6 
genere, tum in hoc praecipue bona valetudo, quaeque eam 
c^^lnaxime praestat, fiugalitas necessaria est, cum tempora ^*^^^ 
^/ ab ipsa rerum natura ad quietem refectionemque nobis 
data in acerrimum laborem convertimus. Cui tamen non 
plus inrogandum est quam quod somno supererit, haud 
deerit; obstat enim diligentiae scribendi etiam fatigatio, 27 
et abunde, si vacet, lucis spatia sufficiunt ; occupatos in 
noctem necessitas agit £st tamen lucubratiOy quotiens 
ad eam integri ac refecti venimus, optimum secreti 
genus. 

Sed silentium et secessus et undique liber animus ut 28 
sunt maxime optanda, ita non semper possunt contingere ; 
ideoque non statim, si quid obstrepet, abiciendi codices 
erunt et deplorandus dies, verum incommodis repugnan- 
dum et hic faciendus usus, ut omnia quae impedient 
vincat ig||gg^ioj^ jquam si totamente in opus ipsum de- 
•^jpceris, iSErS)rum quae oculis vel auribus incursant ad 

/•^^^mum perveniet An vero frequenter etiam fortuita hoc 28 
cogitatio praestat, ut obvios non videamus et itinere 
deerremus: non consequemur idem, si et voluerimus? 
Non est indulgendum causis desidiae. Nam si non nist 
refecti, non nisi hilares, non nisi omnibus aliis curis 
vacantes studendum existimarimus, semper erit propter 
quod nobis ignoscamus. Quare in turba, itinere, con- 80 
viviis etiam faciat sibi cogitatio ipsa secretunu Quid 
D 2 
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alioqui fiet, cum in medio foro, tot circumstantibus 
iudiciis, iurgiis, fortuitis etiam clamoribus, erit subito con- 
tinua oratione dicendum, si particulas quas ceris manda- 
mus nisi in solitudine reperire non possumus? Propter 
quae idem ille tantus amator secreti Demosthenes in 
litore, in quo se maximo cum sono fluctus inlideret, 
meditans consuescebat contionum fremitus non expav- 
esoere. 
81 Illa qooqoe minora (sed nihil in studiis parvum est) non 
sunt transeunda: scribi optime ceris, in quibus facillima 
est latio delendi, nisi forte vbus infirmior membrananim 
potius usum exiget, quae ut iuvant aciem, ita crebra rela- 
tione, quoad intinguntur calami, morantur manum et 

32 cogitationis impetum frangunt. Relinquendae autem in 
utrolibet genere contra emnt vacuae tabellae, in quibus 
libera adiciendo sit excursio. Nam interim pigritiam 
emendandi angustiae faciunt, aut certe novorum inter- 
posidone {mora confundant. Ne latas quidem ultra . 
modum esse ceras velim, expertus iuvenem studiosum 
alioqui praelongos habuisse sermones, quia illos numero 
versoum medebatur» idque vidum, quod frequend ad- \ 
monitione corrigi non potuerat, mutatis codicibus esse | 

33 sublatum. Debet vacare euam locus in quo notentur quae ' 
scribentibas solent extra ordinem, id est ex aliis quam qui ' \ 
sunt in manibus loci, occurrere. Inrumpunt enim optimi ^ 
nonnumquam sensus, quos neque inserere oportet neque 
differre tutnm est, quia interim elabuntur, interim memoriae 
sni intentos ab alia inventione decUnant ideoque optime 
inmt In deposita j 
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De Emendatione. 

IV. Sequitur emendatio, pars studiorum longe utilis-1 
sima; neque enim sine causa creditum est stilum non 
minus agere, cum delet. Huius autem operis est adicere, 
detrahere, mutare. Sed facilius in iis simpliciusque 
iudicium quae replenda vel deicienda sunt ; premere vero 
tumentia, humilia extoUere, luxuriantia adstringere, inor- 
dinata digerere, soluta componere, exuitantia coercere 
duplicis operae ; nam et damnanda sunt quae piacuerant 
et invenienda quae fugerant Nec dubium est optimum 2 
esse emendandi genus, si scripta in aliquod tempus re- 
ponantur, ut ad ea post intervallum velut nova atque 
aliena redeamus, ne nobis scripta nostra tamquam recentes 
fetus blandiantur. Sed neque hoc contingere semper 3 
potest praesertim oratori, cui saepius scribere ad prae- 
sentes usus necesse est, et ipsa emendatio finem habet. 
Sunt enim qui ad omnia scripta tamquam vitiosa redeant 
et, quasi nihil fas sit rectum esse quod primum est, 
melius existiment quidquid est aliud,idque faciant quotiens 
Ubrum in manus resumpserunt, similes medicis etiam 
integra secantibus. Accidit itaque ut ^catricosa sint et 
exsanguia et cura peiora. Sit ergo aiiquando quod4 
placeat aut cefte quod suffidat, ut opus poliat lima, non 
exterat. Temporis quoque esse debet modus. Nam 
quod Cinnae Smyrnam novem annis accepimus scriptam, 
et panegyricum Isocratis, qui pardssime, decem annis 
dicunt elaboratum, ad oratorem nihil pertinet, cuius 
nullum erit, si tam tardum fuerit, auxilium. 
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Quaa scribenda mnt praecipue. 



1 V. Proximum est ut dicamtis quae praecipue scribenda 
sint l^i» parantibus. Non est huius quidem operis ut ex- 
plicemus quae sint materiae, quae prima aut secunda aut 
deinceps tractanda sint (nam id factum est lam primo 
libro, quo puerorum, et secundo, quo iam robustorum 
stadiis ordinem dedimus), sed, de quo nunc agitur, unde ; 
copia ac facilitas maxime veniat. \ 

2 Vertere Graeca in Latinum veteres nostri oratores 
optimum iudicabant Id se L. Crassus in illis Ciceronis 
de Oratore libris dicit factitasse ; id Cicero sua ipse per- 
sona frequentissime praecipit, quin etiam libros Platonis 
atque Xenophontis edidit hoc genere translatos ; id Mes- 
saUae placuit, multaeque sunt ab eo scriptae ad hunc 
ntodum orationes, adeo ut etiam cum illa Hyperidis pro 

8 Phryne difficillima Romanis sublilitate contenderet £t 
manifesta est exercitationis huiusce ratio. Nam et rerum 
copia Graeci auctores abundant et plurimum artis in elo- 
qnentiam intulerunt, et hos transferentibus verbis uti 
optimis licet; omnibus enim utimur nostris. Figuras 
nero, quibus maxime omatur oratio, multas ac varias ex- 
cogitandi etiam necessttas quaedam est, quia plerumque a V 
Graecis Romana dissentiunt 

4 Sed et illa ex Latinis conversio multum et ipsa contn- 
lerit Ac de carminibus quidem neminem credo dubitare» 
quo sok> genere exerdtationis dicitur usus esse Sulpicius. 
Nam et sublimis spiritus attollere orationem potest, et 
- vcrba poedca libertate audadora non praesumunt eadem 
pioprie dicendi facultatem ; sed et ipsis sententiis adicere 
lioet oratorimn robur et omissa supplere et effusa sub- 
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stringere. Neque ego paraphrasin esse interpretationem 5 
tantum volo, sed circa eosdem sensus certamen atque 
aemulationem. Ideoque ab illis dissentio qui vertere 
orationes Latinas vetant, quia optimis occupatis, quidquid 
aliter dixerimus, necesse sit esse deterius. Nam neque 
semper est desperandum aliquid illis quae dicta sunt 
melius posse reperiri^ neque adeo ieiunam ac pauperem 
natura eloquentiam fecit ut una de re bene dici nisi semel 
non possit : nisi forte histrionum multa circa voces easdem 6 
variare gestus potest, orandi minor vis, ut dicatur aliquid 
post quod in eadem materia nihil dicendum sit Sed esto 
neque melius quod invenimus esse neque par, est certe 
proximis locus. An vero ipsi non bis ac saepius de 7 
eadem re dicimus et quidem continuas nonnumquam sen- 
tentias ? Nisi forte contendere nobiscum possumus, cum 
aliis non possumus. Nam si uno genere bene diceretur, 
fas erat existimari praeclusam nobis a prioribus viam; 
nunc vero innumerabiles sunt modi plurimaeque eodem 
viae ducunt. Sua brevitati gratia, sua copiae^ alia trans- 8 
latis virtus, alia propriis, hoc oratio recta, illud figura de- 
clinata commendat. Ipsa denique utilissima est exercita- 
tioni difficultas. Quid qyod auctores maximi sic diiigen- 
tius cognoscuntur ? Non enim scripta lectione secura 
transcurrimus, sed tractamus singula et necessario intro- 
spicimus et, quantum virtutis habeant, vel hoc ipso cog- 
noscimiis, quod imitari non possumus. 

Nec aliena tantum transferre, sed etiam nostra pluribus 9 
modis tractare proderit, ut ez industria sumamus senten- 
tias quasdam easque versemus quam numerosissime, velut 
eadem cera aliae aliaeque formae duci solent Plurimum 10 
autem parari facultatis existimo ex simplicissima quaque 
materia. Nam illa multiplici personarum^ causarum, tem- 
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ponim, locorum, dictorum, factorum diversitate facile de- 
litescet infinnitas, tot se undique rebus, ex quibus aliquam 

U adprehendas, offerentibus. Illud virtutis indicium est, 
fundere quae natura contracta sunt, augere parva, varieta- 
tem similibus, voluptatem expositis dare et bene dicere 
multa de paucis. 

In hoc optime facient infinitae quaestiones, quas vocari . 
theses diximus, quibus Cicero iam princeps in re publica 

12exerceri solebat His confinis est destructio et confir- 
matio sententiarum. Nam cum sit sententia decretum 
quoddam atque praeceptum, quod de re, idem de iudicio 
rei quaeri potest. Tum loci communes, quos etiam 
scriptos ab oratoribus scimus. Nam qui haec recta 
tantum et in nullos flexus recedentia copiose tractaverit, 
utique in illis plures excursus recipientibus magis abunda- 
bit eritque in omnes causas paratus ; omnes enim gener- 

18 alibus quaestionibus constant Nam quid interest ' Cor- 
nelius tribunus plebis, quod codicem legerit, reus sit/ an 
quaeramus 'violetume maiestas, si magistratus rogationem 
suam populo ipse recitarit ' : ' Milo Clodium rectene occi- 
derit' veniat in iudicium, an 'oporteatne insidiatorem 
interfid vei pemiciosum rei publicae dvem, etiam si non 
insidietur': ^Cato Marciam honestene tradiderit Hort- 
ensio,' an ' conveniatne res talis bonoviro?' De personis \ 

14 iudicatur, sed de rebus contenditur. Declamationes vero, 
quales in scholis rhetorum dicuntur, si modo sunt ad veri- 
tatem accommodatae et orationibus similes, non tantum 
dmn adulesdt profectus sunt utilissimae, quia inventionem 
d dispositionem pariter exercent, sed etiam cum est con- / 
sommatus ac iam in foro clams; alitur enim atque 
cnitesdt velut pabulo laetiore facundia et adsidua con- 

16 tentionum asperitate latigata renovatur. Quapropter his- 
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toriae nonnumquam ubertas in aliqua exercendi stili parte 
ponenda et dialogorum libertate gestiendum. Ne carmine 
quidem ludere contrarium fuerit, sicut athletae, remissa 
quibusdam temporibus ciborum atque exercitationum 
certa necessitate, otio et iucundioribus epulis reficiuntur. 
Ideoque mihi videtur M. Tullius tantum intulisse elo-10 
quentiae lumen, quod in hos quoque studiorum secessus 
excurrit Nam si nobis sola materia fuerit ex litibus, 
necesse est deteratur fulgor et durescat articulus et ipse 
ille mucro ingenii cotidiana pugna retundatur. 

Sed quem ad modum forensibus certaminibus exerci-17 
tatos et quasi miiitantes reficit ac reparat haec velut sagina 
dicendi, sic adulescentes non debent nimium in falsa 
rerum imagine detineri, et inanibus simulacris usque adeo 
ut difficilis ab his digressus sit adsuescere, ne ab illa, in 
qua prope consenuerunt, umbra vera discrimina velut 
quendam solem reformident. Quod accidisse etiam M. 18 
Porcio Latroni, qui primus clari nominis professor fuit, 
traditur, ut, cum ei summam in scholis opinionem ob- 
tinenti causa in foro esset oranda, impense petierit uti 
subsellia in basilicam transferrentur. Ita illi caelum 
novum fuit ut omnis eius eloquentia contineri tecto ac 
parietibus videretur. Quare iuvenis qui rationem inveni- 19 
endi eioquendique a praeceptoribus diiigenter acceperit 
(quod non est infiniti operis, si docere sciant et velint), 
exercitationem quoque modicam fuerit consecutus, ora- 
torem sibi aliquem, quod apud maiores fieri solebat, 
deligat, quem sequatur, quem imitetur: iudiciis intersit 
quam plurimis, et sit certaminis cui destinatur frequens 
specutor. Tum causas, vel easdem quas agi audierit, 20 
stilo et ipse componat, vel etiam aiias, veras modo, et 
utrimque tractet et, quod in gladiatoribus fieri videmus. 
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decretoriis ezerceatur, ut fecisse Bnitum diximus pro 
Milone. Melius hoc quam rescribere veteribus orationibus, 
ut fecit Cestius contra Ciceronis actionem habitam pro 
eodem, cum alteram partem satis nosse non posset ex 

^^la defensione. 

2u Citius autem idoneus erit iuvenis, quem praeceptor 
coegerit in declamando quam simillimum esse veritati et 
per totas ire materias, quarum nunc facillima et maxime 
favorabilia decerpunt. Obstant huic, quod secundo loco 
posui, fere turba discipulorum et consuetudo classium 
certis diebus audiendarum, nonnihil etiam persuasio patrum 
numerantium potius declamationes quam aestimantium. 

22 Sed, quod dixi primo, ut arbitror, libro, nec ille se bonus 
praeceptor maiore numero quam sustinere possit onerabit 
et nimiam loquacitatem recidet, ut omnia quae sunt in 
controversia, non, ut quidam volunt, quae in rerum 
natuim, dicantur; et vel longiore potius dierum spatio 
laxabit dicendi necessitatem vel materias dividere per- 

23mittet Diligenter effecta plus proderit quam plures 
inchoatae et quasi degustatae. Propter quod accidit ut 
nec suo loco quidque ponatur, nec illa quae prima sunt 
servent suam kgem, iuvenibus flosculos omnium partium 
in ea quae sont dicturi congerentibus; quo fit ut timentes 
ne sequentia perdant priora confundant. 

De Cogitatione. 

1 VL Proxima stOo cogitatio est, quae et ipsa vires ab 
hoc acdpit et est inter scribendi laborem extemporalem- 
qoe foitunam media quaedam et nescio an usus frequent- 
issimL Nam scribere non ubique nec semper possumus» 
OQgitationi temporis ac lod plurimum est. Haec paucis 
admodom horis magnas etiam causas complectitur; haec^ 
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quotiens intermissus est somnus, ipsis noctis tenebris 
adiuvatur ; haec inter medios rerum actus aliquid invenit 
vacui nec otium patitur. Neque vero rerum ordinem 2 
y modo, quod ipsum satis erat, intra se ipsa disponit, 6ed 

^ verba etiam copulat totamque ita contexit orationem ut ei 

nihil praeter manum desit; nam memoriae quoque ' 
plerumque inhaeret fidelius quod nulla scribendi securitate 
laxatur. 

Sed ne ad hanc quidem vim cogitandi perveniri potest 
aut subito aut cito. Nam primum facienda multo stiioS 
forma est, quae nos etiam cogitantes sequalur: tum 
adsumendus usus paulatim, ut pauca primum complecta- 
mur animo, quae reddi fideliter possint : mox per incre- 
menta tam modica ut onerari se labor ille non sentiat 
augenda vis et exercitatione multa continenda est, quae ' 
quidem maxima ex parte memoria constat Ideoque 
aiiqua mihi in illum iociun diflferenda sunt £0 tandem 4 
{ pervenit ut is cui non refragetur ingenium acri studio 

I adiutus tantum consequatur ut ei tam quae cogitarit quam 

quae scripserit atque edidicerit in dicedo fidem servent. 
Cicero certe Graecorum Metrodorum Scepsium et £m- 
pylum Rhodium nostrorumque Hortensium tradidit quae 
/ . cogitaverant ad verbum in agendo rettulisse. 

I Sed si forte aliqui inter dicendum ofifulserit extemporalis 6 

color, non superstitiose cogitatis demum est inhaerendum. 
Neque enim tantum habent curae ut non sit dandus et 
fortunae locas, cum saepe etiam scriptis ea quae subito 
nata sont inserantur. Ideoque totum hoc exercitationis 
genus ita instituendum est ut et digredi ex eo et redire in 
id &cile possimus. Nam ut primum est domo adferre tf 
paratam dicendi copiam et certam, ita refutare temporis 
munera longe stultissimum est. Quare cogitatio in hoo 
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praeparetar, at nos fortuna decipere non possit, adiuvare 
possit Id autem fiet memoriae viribus, ut illa quae com- 
plexi animo sumus fluant secura, non sollicitos et respici- 
entes et una spe suspensos recordationis non sinant 
providere: alioqui vel extemporalem temeritatem malo 
7quam male cohaerentem cogitationem. Peius enim 
quaeritur retrorsus, quia, dum illa desideramus, ab aliis 
avertimor, et ez memoria potius res petimus quam ex 
raateria. Plura sunt autem, si utrimque quaerendum est, 
quae inveniri possunt quam quae inventa sunt 



Quem ad modom Extemporalis Facilitas paretur 
et contineatur. 

1 VIL Maximus vero studiorum fructus est et velut 
praemium quoddam amplissimum longi laboris ex tem- 
pore dicendi facultas ; quam qui non erit consecutus mea 
quidem sententia dvilibus officiis renuntiabit et solam 
scribendi facultatem potius ad alia opera convertet. Vix 
enim bonae fidei viro convenit auxilium in publicom pol- 
liceri quod praesentissimis quibusque periculis desit, in- 
trare poitnm ad quem navis accedere nisi lenibus ventis 

2 vecta non possit, — siquidem innumerabiles acddunt subitae 
necessitates vel apud magistratus vel repraesentatis iudiciis 
continuo agendL Quarum si qua, non dico cuicumque 
innocentiam dvium, sed amicorum ac piopinquorum 
alicui evenerity stabitne mutus et salutarem petentibus 
Tocem, statimque si non succurratur perituris, moras et 
sccessum et silentium quaeret, dum ilia verba fabricentur 

Z et memoriae insidant et vox ac latus praeparetur ? Quae 
vero patitar hoc ratio, ut qoisquam possit orator aliqoando 
omitterecasas? Quid, cum adversario respondendum erit». 
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fiet ? Nam saepe ea quae opinati sumus et contra quae 
scripsimus fallunt, ac tota subito causa mutatur ; atque ut 
gubernatori ad incursus tempestatium, sic agenti ad 
varietatem causarum ratio mutanda est. Quid porro4 
roultus stilus et adsidua lectio et longa studiorum aetas 
facit, si manet eadem quae fuit incipientibus difficultas? 
Perisse profecto confitendum est praeteritum laborem, cui 
semper idem laborandum est. Neque ego hoc ago ut ex 
tempore dicere malit, sed ut possiL Id autem maxime 
hoc modo consequemur. 

Nota sit primum dicendi via ; neque enim prius contin- 6 
gere cursus potest quam scierimus quo sit et qua perveni- 
endum. Nec satis est non ignorare quae sint causarum 
iudicialium partes, aut quaestionum ordinem recte dispon- 
ere, quamquam ista sunt praedpua, sed quid quoque 
loco primum sit, quid secundum ac deinceps: quae ita 
sunt natura copuiata ut mutari aut intervelli sine con- 
fusione non possint. Quisquis autem via dicet, ducetur 6 
ante omnia rerum ipsa serie velut duce, propter quod 
homines etiam modice exercitati facillime tenorem in nar- 
rationibus servant. Deinde quid quoque loco quaerant 
scient» nec circumspectabunt nec offerentibus se aliunde 
sensibus turbabuntur nec confundent ex diversis orationem 
velut salientes huc iiluc nec usquam insistentes. Postremo 7 
habebunt modum et finem, qui esse citra divisionem nuilus 
potest. Expletis pro &cultate omnibus quae proposuerint, 
pervenisse se ad ultimum sentient. 

£t haec quidem ex arte, illa vero ex studio : ut copiam 
sennonis optimi, quem ad modum praeceptum est, com- 
paremus, multo ac fideli stilo sic formetur oratio ut script- 
omm colorem etiam quae subito efiusa sint reddant, ut 
cum mnlta scripserimus etiam multa dicamus. Nam con- 8 
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suetudo et esercitatio facilitatem maxime parit: quae si 
paulum intermissa fuerit, non velocitas illa modo tardatur, 
sed ipsum os coit atque concurrit. Quamquam enim opus 
est naturali quadam mobilitate animi, ut^ dum proxixna 
dicimus, struere ulteriora possimus semperque nostram 
8 vocem provisa et formata cogitatio excipiat ; vix tamen 
aat natura aut ratio in tam multiplex officium diducere 
animum queat ut inventioni, dispositioni, elocutioni, ordini 
rerum verborumque, tum iis quae dicit, quae subiuncturus 
est, quae ultra spectanda sunt, adhibita vocis, pronuntia- 
lOtionis, gestus observatione, una sufficiat. Longe enim 
praecedat oportet intentio ac prae se res agat, quantumque 
dicendo consumitur, tantum ex ultimo prorogetur, ut, 
donec perveniamus ad finem, non minus prospectu proced- 
amus quam gradu, si non intersistentes offensantesque 
brevia illa atque concisa singultantium modo eiecturi 
sumus. 

11 £st igitur usus quidam inrationalis, quam Graeci «KXoyoir 
r/H/S^v vocant, qua manus in scribendo decurrit, qua oculi 
totos simul in iectione versus flexusque eorum et transitus 
intuentur et ante sequentia vident quam priora dixenint 
Quo constant miracula illa in scaenis pilariorum ac venti- 
latoram, ut ea quae emiserint ultro venire in manus credas 

12 et qua iubentur decurrere. Sed hic usus ita proderit, 
si ea d6 qua locnti sumus ars antecesserit, ut ipsum illud 
quod in se rationem non habet in ratione versetur. Nam 
mihi ne dicere quidem videtur nisi qui disposite, omatey 

18 copiose dicit, sed tumultuari. Nec fortuiti sermonis con- 
textum mirabor umquaniy quem iurgantibus etiam mufi- 
erculis superfiuere video, cum eo quod, si calor ac spiritos 
tulit, frequenter accidit ut successum extemporalem 

14 consequi cura non possit Deum tunc adfuisse, cum id 
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evenisset, vetercs oratores, ut*Ciccro, dictitabant. Sed 
ratio manifesta est. Nam bene concepti adfectus et 
recentes rerum imagines continuo impetu feruntur, quae 
nonnumquam mora stili refrigescunt et dilatae non re- 
vertuntur. Utique vero, cum infelix illa verborum cavii- 
latio accessit et cursus ad singula vcstigia restitit, non 
potest ferri contorta vis ; sed, ut optime vocum singularum 
cedat electio, non continua sed composita est 

Quare capiendae sunt illae, de quibus dixi, rerum 16 
imagines, quas vocari tfxufraaiat indicavimus, omniaque, 
de quibus dicturi erimus, personae, quaestiones, spes, 
metus, habenda in oculis, in adfectus recipienda; pectus 
est enim, quod disertos facit, et vis mentis. Ideoque 
imperitis quoquc, si modo sunt aliquo adfectu concitati, 
verba non desunt. Tum intendendus animus, non in 16 
aliquam rem unam, sed in plures simul continuas, ut si 
per aliquam rectam viam mittamus oculos simul omnia 
quae sunt in ea circaque intuemur, non ultimum tantum 
videmus, sed usque ad ultimum. Addit ad dicendum 
etiam pudor stimulos, mirumque videri potest quod, cum 
stilus secreto gaudeat atque omnes arbitros reformidet, 
extemporalis actio auditorum frcquentia, ut miles congestu 
signorum, excitatur. Namque et diflSciHorem cogita-17 
tionem exprimit*ct expellit dicendi necessitas, et secundos 
impetus auget placendi cupido. Adeo pretium omnia 
spectant ut eloquentia quoque, quamquam plurimum 
habeat in se voluptatis, maxime tamen praesenti fructu 
laudis opinionisque ducatur. Nec quisquam tantum fidat 18 
ingenio ut id sibi speret incipienti statim posse contingere^ 
sed, sicut in cogitatione praecepimus, ita fadlitatem 
quoque extemporalem a parvis initiis paulatim perducemos 
ad summam, quae neque perfid neque contineri nisi 
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19 usu potest Ceterum pervenire eo debet ut cogitatio non 
utique melior sit ea, sed tutior, cum hanc facilitatem non 
in prosa modo multi sint consecuti, sed etiam in carmine, 
ut Antipater Sidonius et Licinius Archias (credendum 
enim Ciceroni est) — non quia nostris quoque temporibus 
non et fecerint quidam hoc et faciant. Quod tamen non 
ipsum tam probabile puto (neque enim habet aut usum 
res aut necessitatem) quam exhortandis in hanc spem, 

20 qui foro praeparantur, utile exemplum. Neque vero 
tanta esse umquam debet fiducia facilitatis ut non breve 
saltem tempus, quod nusquam fere deerit, ad ea quae 
dicturi sumus dispicienda sumamus, quod quidem in 
iudiciis ac foro datur semper; neque enim quisquam est 

Slqui causam quam non didicerit agat. Declamatores 
quosdam perversa ducit ambitio ut exposita controversia 
protinus dicere velint, quin etiam, quod est in primis 
frivolum ac scaenicum, verbum petant quo incipiant. Sed 
tam contumeliosos in se ridet invicem eloquentia, et qui 

22 stultis videri eruditi volunt, stulti eruditis videntur. Si 
qua tamen fortuna tam subitam fecerit agendi necessi- 
tatem, mobiliore quodam opus erit ingenio, et vis omnis 
intendenda rebus et in praesentia remittendum aliquid ex 
cora verborum, si consequi utnimque non dabitur. Tum 
et tardior pronnntiatio moras habet et suspensa ac velut 
dubitans oratio, ut tamen deliberare, non haesitare vide- 

2Samur. Hoc, dum egredimur e portu, si nos nondum 
aptatis satis armamentis aget ventus; deinde paulatim 
simul eontes aptabimus vela et disponeinus mdentes et 
impleri sinus optabimus. Id potius quam se inani ver* 
borum torrenti dare quasi tempestatibus quo volent. au* 
ferendam. 

24 Sed non minore studio continetur haec facultas quam 
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paratur. Ars enim semel perccpta non elabitur, stilus 
quoque intermissione paulum admodum de celeritate 
deperdit; promptum hoc et in expedito positum exer- 
citatione sola continetur. Hac uti sic optimum est ut 
cotidie dicamus audientibus pluribus, maxime de quorum 
simus iudicio atque opinione soliiciti ; rarum est enim 
ut satis se quisque vereatur. Vel soli tamen dicamus 
potius quam non omnino dicamus. £st alia exercitatio 25 
cogitandi totasque materias vel siientio (dum tamen quasi 
dicat intra se ipsum) persequendi, quae nullo non et 
tempore et loco, quando non aliud agimus, explicari 
potest, et est in parte utilior quam haec proxima ; dili- 26 
gentius enim componitur quam illa, in qua contextum 
dicendi intermittere veremur. Rursus in alia plus prior 
confert, vocis firmitatem, oris facilitatem, motum corporis, 
qui et ipse, ut dixi, excitat oratorem et iactatione manus» 
pedis supplosione, sicut cauda leones facere dicuntur, 
hortatur. Studendum vero semper et ubique. Neque 27 
enim fere tam est uUus dies occupatus, ut nihii lucrativae, 
ut Cicero Brutum facere tradit, operae ad scribendum 
aut legendum aut dicendum rapi aliquo momento tem- 
poris possit: siquidem C. Carbo etiam in tabemaculo 
solebat hac uti exercitatione dicendi. Ne id quidem 28 
tacendum est, quod eidem Ciceroni placet, nullum nostrum 
usquam neglegentem esse sermonem : quidquid loquemur 
ubicumque, sit pro sua scilicet portione perfectum. Scrib- 
endum certe numquam est magis quam cum multa 
dicemus ex tempore. Ita enim servabitur pondus et 
innatans iUa verborum fadlitas in altum reducetury sicut 
rustici proximas vitis radices amputant, quae illam in 
summmn solum ducunt, ut inferiores penitus descendendo 
firmentur. Ac nescio an si utrumque cum cura et studio 2 

E 



5c /xsT/rrr/oxis orator/ae x, [vii.29. 

fecerimnSy invicem prosit, ut scribendo dicamus diligen- 
tius, dicendo scribamus facilius. Scribendum ergo quotiens 
Hcebit; si id non dabitur, cogitandum; ab utroque 
exclusi debent tamen sic dicere ut neque deprehensus 
orator neque litigator destitutus esse videatur. 

80 Plerumque autem multa agentibus accidit ut maxime 
necessaria et utique initia scribant, cetera, quae domo 
adfenmt, cogitatione compiectantur, subitis ex tempore 
occurrant ; quod fecisse ^I. Tullium commentariis ipsius 
apparet Sed feruntur aliorum quoque et inventi forte, 
ut eos dicturus quisque composuerat, et in libros digesti, 
ut cansarum, quae sunt actae a Servio Sulpicio, cuius 
tres orationes extant; sed hi de quibus ioquor com- 
mentarii ita sunt exacti ut ab ipso mihi in mempriam 

81 posteritatis videantur esse compositi. Nam Ciceronis ad 
praesens modo tempus aptatos libertus Tiro contraxit: 
quos non ideo excuso quia non probem, sed ut sint 
magis admirabiles. In hoc genere prorsus recipio hanc 
brevem adnotationem libellosque, qui vel manu teneantur 

82 et ad quos interim respicere fas sit. Illud quod Laenas 
praedpit dispHcet mihi, et in his quae scripserimus velut 
summas in commentarium et capita conferre. Facit enim 
ediscendi neglegentiam haec ipsa fiducia et lacerat ac 
deformat orationem. £go autem ne scribendum quidem 
puto qnod non simus memoria persecuturi; nam hic 
quoqoe acddit ut revocet nos cogitatio ad illa elaborata 

98 nec sinat praesentem fortunam experiri. Sic anceps inter 

. utramqoe animus aestuat, cum et scripta perdidit et non 

qnaerit nova.' Sed de memoria destinatus est libro 

proximo locus nec huic parti subiungendus, quia sunt 

alia prins nobis dicenda. 
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NOTES 



I. (l«liMoeloQtiendiprMoepta. Thereferencebgaienlljto §L 
tfae theoiedcsl pftrt of the work, which has just been oompleted, 
bnt spedally to the two books immediately preceding^ in which 

JQnintiliaii desls with ehcutio {^paw, 'style*). 
siout • . . it» >- fUv ... 8^. So quemadmoduM ,. ,sic $ | 17 : 
i cp. § 14 below. More commonly «/ . . . ita, 

( oognitioni : «theoretical knowledgc,' as opposed to vis dicemU, 

I \ Another reading is cogilatiani. 

' Tim dioendi : ' tme eloqnenoe/ as in | 8, a $ i(S, and 6 § a. 

The vis ai u, thing is its essence, tliat which makes it what it ui 
Ci& de Am. § 15 id in qoo est omnis vis amicitiae. 

non aaitia . . . ▼alen^ nisi, &c Ptactioe is necessaiy as well as 
theory: 5 | 19. 

flnmb quaadAm f a o ilitae, a ' sare leadiness' : cp. | 44 qni con- 
lirmaie &cnltatem dicendt volent : $ 59 : a $ la : 7 § 18 sq. 

^: I 59 «nd 5 § !• Pliny. £p. ii. 3» 4 (of Isaeos) ad tantam 
ii»w stndio et exerdtatione pervenit. 

■otribendo . . . logondo • • . dioemdo. Reading is covcnd by 
chs. i-ii: ehs. iii-v treat of wiidng; and di. vii of eztemponiy 
declamation. 

oonferAtnr : freqnent in this sense in Qointilian (cp. ov/i^pctar) : 
(i) with ad, as here, and j^assim : (a) widi in, 7 § a6 : (3) with 
dat, §1 a7, 63, 71, 95, and elsewhere. 

flolere qnaori ((lyrcMw) : the sutject is tieated, e. g. byCraasai 
in Cie. de Orat. i chs. 33-34. For ^tiaeri cp. 5 ( 13. 

qoalibot . . . nna : sometimes in reverse order, nna ici qnae» 
libet : L la, 7. The oollocatioB does not occor in Cioero. 

I 2. oonoacft ot indiaoreta. £i is intenstve : ' so dosely, nay, & 2« 
insepaiably coonected.' /mUscretm in this senae oocors in Tadtos 
and often in Pliny, bnt not in Cioero. The peif. pait. pasa. Is oftea 
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IXSTITUTICXIS ORATORIAE LID, X. 

med as a verlMl adj^ e.g. invictas, inoomiptiia^ intactns, inac- 
oesiiis.&& 
neque . . . el - elirc . . . rc, as 3 ( 33 : 4(3: 5 ( sa. 
•oUdft. The fignre is taken from a living organism which 
gathers strength from the noarishment snpplied to it: cp. §§ 19» 3if 
&C. Tac DiaL ai. 

tamAX, Qnintilian is mnch addicted to this nse of the perfect 
tobjonctive : see note on § 37. 

nullo stilo : ' bjr nmch practice in writing.' Qointilian retuns to 
this sobjeot bdow 3 ( i sq. : cp. 6 H i u»! 3 : 7 fi 4 «nd 7. 

dtr» laotioBie ezemplum: 'withont the models which read- 
iag sBpplies.' CUra is common in this sense (for Hne^ sometimes 
frmtUr) m Qimitiliaa and other post-Aog. writen. So 7 § 7 citra 
diiiBoneD. ^ 

labor ille, ■& scribendL 

fluitabil^ like a vessel driftiog abont without a pilot (cazens 
reetoie). The writing will want method, and thal definiteness of 
aim which modds would impose. 

q[aM quoooo aiiii modo. This is the leading of the oldest 
MSS. : q>. § 8, 7 ( 5, and ( 6. Some edd. give quo fuoique Hnt 
wud0, probably from a doabt whethcr f$uu quoque. can be expUined 
as * quae tt qmmctb, ' what is to be said and how.' But quoqu4 
maj very well be the abL of quisquc, thongh Cicero seems to avoid 
tach a collocatioo, unless thece is a prep. to make the constroctioQ 
dcar : c. g. pro Solla § 73 qnae ez qooqne ordine multitndo. 

tamen is fomid in the oldest MSS., and was probably altered 
to the traditiooal tanquoM to introdoce the fignre. Qointilian often 
has iamm m a conditional clause when it really belongs to the 
main sentenoe : e.g. vii. 3, a6. Cp. on i 89. 

ia proeixiaCa: 'leady for battle.' So ziL 9, ai azmatnm semper 
ac velot in pmdBctn srintrm. Cp. 7 i H promptnm hoc et in 
ciqiedito pontam. So Milton * war in procinct ' (P. L. vL 19). 

¥ielal doaaia fhoaanxis inoalMbik Unless he adds piactiee to 
fais theoicticd Imowledge, ali he knows 1HII be as useless as « 
miser^s hoanL The phrue is a leminiscence of Veig. Georg. ii. 507 
ooodit opes alins» delbsMqne incoliat anro. Cp. Eodesiasttcns» zz. 
90^ ' Wisdom that is hid, aad tretsme that is hourded np, what piofit 
itiadiembotht' 

A 3. I 8. It does Bot foUow that what is theoieticaUx most indi»-/ 
pwblr (qi. oognitiooi iwoeBsuia f i above) is for the prscticali 
tmiaiiig of the oiator cf gmatest coaseqaeooe. The most esseatiali 
i h cf coaise that of qpeech (^&Kr#)--£(>Uowcd bj imitatioi^ 



NOTES: CHAP. I. §§ a-4. 

uid writing. Bnt peHectioik of speech can <mly be attained, lika 
other fonns of perfection, by starting from first beginnings (prin- 
cipia), which become relatively unimportant (minima) as things 
progress. 

ut quidquid. Properly quisquis is an indefinite relative : in this 
Qsage it has the same foroe as quisqui (Roby, 3383, 2285). 

protinos, of logical consequence, as freqnently continuo in 
Cicero : generally wich a negative, or a qnestion implying a negative 
answer. For the form of the sentenoe cp. ( 42 and 3 i sa : |§ 5 and 
18 are different. 

nam oerte. This leads np to the next sentence, beginntng sid ttf. 

ante omnia est. This reading has been chaUenged, bat it ii 
foond in all MSS., and may be snpported by a comparison of iL 15» 
I a dicens indidalis orationis primum et super omnia tsse persuaderg 
iudicL Suggested emendations are anie omnia necessarium (or 
necesse) est, and aMte emnia prodesf : also ante omnia opus esse, 

imitatio. As is e^ident firom cfa. ii, im(iatio here indudes not 
lec/id bnly but auditio as well : § 8 optima legendo atque audicndo. 
V It was in this sense that Dionysius of HaLicaniassns entitled his 

work vc^ /ufi^fftmt. For imitatio some would read muita leetio. 
< § ^* prooodente iam opero : here of the progress of the orator*s § 4. 

I training. 

r minima in importance : prima in point of time. Quintilian is 

indicating hcre that tbe order of importance does not correspond 
with the order of development as stated above, vix. (i) the facnlty 
of speech, (a) reading (indnded nnder imitatio) and (3) writing. 
These are to be taken first as the subsidiary beginnings (prindpia) 
firom which we attain to the ultimate object : but as things progresa 
thdr plaoe will be taken by systematic tiaining in qpeaking or de- 
clamation, an ezercise whkh is always esscntial to success and caa 
therefore never be left off (7 ( 24). 

athleta : a metaphor abraptly introdnced : cp. ( 33 : 3 § 7 : 4 

^ I 4 : 7 (§ Y ^d 33* The orator is often compared to an athlete^ 

gladiator, soldier, && : see on ( 33. Cp. §§ 39, 31, 79: 3 ( 3: 

> 5 $$ «5. 17. 

nomeroa : bere of ilkytbmical mdvements» ' inovements aooording 
to rule, ** passes " in fendng^ " throws *' in vrrestling,' ftc. — Mayor. 
The use of tfae word in thts sense is probably founded on the 
analogy between rhythm and graoeful motion. Sen. de BeneC viL i 
( 4: luv.vL 349 (<^the lady in the arena) omnes implet nnmerot: 
Tac. Dial. 32 per omnes eloquentiae numcrot isK. For the wider 
meaning of iNMPMT^ T. on I 70. 

5 
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IXST/TUTIOXIS ORATORIAE LIB, X. 

tffitor. In Tacttvs, igHur asuany stands first, as frequently io 
Qointilian : in Cicero venr rarely. 

rea inTenire. For tbe fire paits of oratory (which are quite 
distinct from the bre parts of an oration) cp. 7 § 9. They are in- 
vtntio (treated of in Ijools iii-vi dispositio (^vii) elocutio ;viii-ix) 
memoria^ actio or pronuntiaiio (xi\ Tbe antithesiis between res 
and vel-ba recnn §§ 5 and 6 : also § 61 : a § 37 : 3 §§ 5, 9 : 6 § a : 

7 SS 9. ". 

•oiet. The nse of the fntore in depcndcnt relative sentences is com* 
mon in mannals of instmctioo : §§5, 10, 13, 17, aa, 25, 33, iia,&& 
inatniamna is virtoally futose. 

elicendi § 6 : cpi dilectns 3 § 5* 

oollocandi: Gc. de Orat ii. § 307 ordo collocatioqne reram 
ac locomm : cp. Or. § 50: Bmt. § 139. Both are parts oieioeutio. 
¥or ratio with gerand cp. §§ 17, 54 : a § i : 3 §§ 5, 31 : and see 
note on 3 § 3. 

qna ralione. The rec ur ieuce of raiime so soon after ratiatum 
need create no difiicaltyinQiiintilian : for similar instances of negli- 
gence sec on a § 23. The MSS. give qua in oratione fqr which ptA 
^jcercitatiane and pta in praefaraiiane have been oonjectured. Quin- 
tilian is in this sentence repeaiing, in more ordinary languagey what 
he bas just said in the fprm of a metaphor. 
{ 6. §5. Non ergo. Most MSS. have^liw ergo^ which may be right, 
as being more annsnal. 

Tolnt . . . qnaadam. So §§ 18, 61 : 3 § 3 : 5 § 17: 7 S <• 
and freqnently elaewhere. Cioero gwcrally oses fuasi or tanquam 
fuidatn. 

abicamqiie, so § 10 below. For a less claasical use (as an in- 
defioite) see 7 § 28 quidquid loqnemnr nbicumque. 
{0. § 6. piopria here probably means nothing more than ' snitable.' 
' appropriate,' in which senae /rv/n> occurs immediately below (§ 9 : 
cp. a § 13). So of the langnage of Simonides, § (»4, 'natnnd' : cp. 
proprieias §§ 46, lai. For the nse in which proprium is the oppo- 
site of trans/atum^ see on § a^. 

ofnata. Cp. viiL pr. § a6 ot propria sint (verba) et dilndda et 
omata et ^te coOooentury and § 31 : also zL 5, 30 emendatay 
'dilncida, omata, apla esse debet oratia 

plns eacieBtln, * moie signifioint* The adj. ej!cax occnrs only 
ooee mQoint (vL 1, 41). 

flMUna aonMtin. So voemHora viii 3, § 16 sq. : cp. L 5, 4. Cic. 
Or. f 163 vcriia . .• kgenda sent potiarimnm bene sonantia. 

lapranpla— in icadiness» <at one*s fingen^ ends,' as it 
6 
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notilS: chap. f. 5§ 4-9- 

i. e. not only miist we be able to lecogniie tbem wben we tee or bcar 
them, but we must always have a stock of them oa hand. . 

$ 7. quae idem •Isnifioarent : ' synoDyms.' § 7« 

•olitos sc. quo&dam. Cp. § 56 audire videor congerentes. 

oooazTeret » in mentem veniret : § 13 : 3 $ 33- 

quo idem. The best MSS. give ^wm/ idem, which may be rigbt 

cum . . . tom etiam. Cp. cnm . . . tum praecipue 3 $ a8 : and, 
for cum . . . tnm, §§ 60, 65, 68, 84, loi. 

infelioia opene : of trouble whicb one gives oneself unneces* 
sarily (cp. 3 § lo : 7 § 14), witb tbe fnrtber idea of unproductiveness, 
as a § 8 : tr. * a tbanklets task.' 

oongregat. Tbe snbject bere is indefinite» and must be snpplied 
from the contezt — ' the man who leams by rote.' Quimilian often 
omits such words as discipulus, orator, declamator, lector : cp. a § 
24 : 7 § 4 and § 35 dum tamen quasi dicat intra se ipsum. 

§ 8. The preceding sections (§§ 5-7) form the transition to what § 8. 
be now seeks to prove, — tbe need for mul/a iectio and auditio 
§§ 8-15. 

oom iadioiOf § 116: a § 3. The phrase gives the antitbcsis of 
situ discrimim above. 

vim orandi : see on § i above. vim dioendi : cp. 5 § 6. Tbe 
words denote ' tnie oratory * as opposed to tbe ' fluency of a monnte- 
bank ' or * charlatan.' For the absolute use of orart (common in 
tbe Silver Age), cp. § 16 : § 76 : 5 § 6. 

ciroulatoriam Tolubilitatem. The circulator was a strolling 
monntebank wbo amnsed the crowd by his legerdemain : Sen. de 
Benef. vL 11, a. So also in Seneca's epistles, of quack philoso- • 
phers. Tbe adjeclive is fonnd first in Qnintilian.^For voiubUiUu cp. 
Cic. de Orat i. § 17 : pro Planc. § 6a. 

' id, of tbe idea contained ia tbe previons sentenoe (paraie copiam 
cnm iudicio) : 6 § 6 : 7 § 4. 

non enim. In tbis foim tbe negative is eitber attacbed to a 
single word, or is meant to be more emphatic: q>. § 109» 5 § 8. On 
tbe other hand nequs enim bas less empbasis: § 105 : s f l : 3 §§ 
10, a.3: 4 i i: 6 i 5: 7 f§ 5» 18, 19, 37. 

good (sc Homem) qooque. Some MSS. bave fuid quaqiu, as at 

7*5. 

§ 8. nam is bere sligbtly elliptical (cp. § 83^ introdncing a con- 9 ^* 
iinnatioD of tbe statement contained in tbewords/nMter/awfa quae' 
suMiparum verecundai ' I make exoeption% for tbongh even tbese 
may be a^ired in lattfioypA^ (Arcbilocbns § 59» Hipponaz, 6cq,\ 
and in tbe oLd Comedy, wie mnat look to onr own depaxtinent.* 

7 
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■oriiitorM lambomin ; q>. § 59. Hoiace imitated Areliilochiii 
in some of his Epodes : these aie ' pamm vefecanda.' The vttus \ 

comoedia is often associated with k#i^^^^ : $$ 59» 65, 96. Hor. J 

Sat. i. 4, I sq.; ii. .^, 12. / 

in illis . . . Undantar. In snch expressions in with the abl. • 

denotes the ran^ or scope within which the action of the verb takes j^ 

place. Cp. (I M« <^3t ^A- Cic. Qo. fr. ii 6, 5 Pompeiai noster in [/ 

amicitia P. LoitDli vitapenitar. J 

nostrnm opns : ' what we haTe to do with here/ oar 'depart- j 

ment* or 'brsnch.' It ihos — opas diccndi Cic Brut. % 314, or 
oratoriom ib, § 200. In tbe Silver .Age opus (like genus) is often 
ased to denote a special branch : cp. §§31, 35, 64, 69, 70, 73« 74, 
93.96. "3: 2§ai. 

intoeri: cp. 2 §$ 2, 26: 7 § 16. 

ezceptis . . . dixi.: sc. iis (panmi verecnndis). Cp. § lOf cir- 
camcisis qaae dixisse ci Docaerat. 

inlerim for imUrdum^ as often in Qaintilian, Seneca, and Pliny : 
cp. § 24: 3 1$ 7, 19, 20, 32, 33 ^where we have interim . . interim 
for modo . , modo) 7 § 31. ^T 

nitidioro . . . sordida. Cp. Cic. Brnt § 238 non valde nitens 
non plane honida oratio. See note on § 79: and cp. §§ 33, 44, 83, l^ 

97. 98. "3, "4- ( 

propvia : v. on f 6 propria. Cp. 5 § 4. \ 

9 10. § 10. fonnas. The fonna of a word, in the widest sense, ma.st 
mean its skape ts determined by the syllables and letters of which it 
consists. Bnt the referenoe here is more paiticularly to the gramma- 
tical forms of inllection, L e. accidence. 

mensiinM : the * qaantities * of single syllables, i. e. prosody. Latin 
ooncicte plnrals often oorrcspond to onr abstract names of sdenoesi 
e. g. smmtri * aiiEimietic,' Umpera * chronology.* 

•oditiono. Then, as now, audiHo woold be spedally valaable 
in r^ard to prosody (mensarae). The nest datise gives the reasoo 
for pstting it alongside of lectie, aad also serves to introdnce the 
leferenoe whidi Ibllows. 

propter qnod (-«81' S), often in Qnint where Cicero wonld have 
med fMUM ^ /«si. Cp.i66: 5 § 33: 7 § 6: /n;^fMa^ (-<c*£) 
i 61 : 3 § 30. At § a8 aad 3 f 6 we have praeier id quod for 
praeteripuM qued. 

inltantM . . . cninMniiift. In spite of the vagoenc» of nr^iit and 

« wtuHt uutrieHms, the ickicnoe b obvionsly to the story of Psam« 

metkinB, King of Egypt, told by Herodotos (ii. a), which Qnintilian 

may only-have lenaBbcred inditfnctly. — By muiis nutr. are 

8 
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probftbly meant the goats of Piamnietichiis : mutus haTing iti proper 
sense, * uttering inarticnlate sonnds,* as matae pecndes Lncr. v. 1059. 

▼erba emisiate: Lncr. 1087-8 ergo si varii sensns animalia 
cog^unt Muta tamen cnm sint, varias emittcre voces, &c. 

k U. alia, sc. verba. ' ^ U. 

▼ooibua. * Sounds/— words in regard to their sound and form, 
while verba are words in regard to their meaning. The distinction 
is given Cic. Or. % 162: cp. Hor. Sat i. 5, 103 donec verba quibiti 
voces sensusqne notaxent, Nominaque invenere — where verba are the 
articnlate words by whidi men gave form and meaning to the primi- 
tive inarticnlate sounds {jfoces). 

signifioationis, for the more nsnal ad sigmficaiimum^ * in point 
of meaning.' 

quo, sc. verbo. 

ensis is the poetic word for giadiusy thongh in Qnintilian's time 
the difTerence between prose usage and poetical in regard to such 
words had begun to disappear. 

Tpoirucws, by a ' tum ' or change of application. The meaning is 
that, wbile somc words are naturally synonjrmous, others bectmu 
synonyms (ad eundem intellectum femntur) when used figuratively, 
thocgh in their literal sense they have each a distinct appUcation 
(propria rerum aliquarum sint nomina). For the position of quasi^ 
after rpomtcSKf cp. SalL lug. 48 § 3. — Some critics propoae to ex- 
dnde quasi, or ptasi tamcn, as the resnlt of a gloss. 

ferimtar, 3 $ 6 : lit ' pass into the same meaning.' 

femim, maoro : cp. the use of ' iron ' and 'steel ' for 'sword' in 
Shakespeare. 

$ 12. Nam is again elliptical, as in § 9, ' and we may go even ^ 12. 
further, for,' &c. It may be translated ' and indeed,' or ' nay more,' 
or ' likewise.' Cp. fi 33, 83 : and with quidem § ^a 

per abuBionem ; by the fignre called 'caUchresis,'-~the nse of a 
word of kindred signification for the proper word. 

sioarios. The sica among the Romans spedally denoted the 
assas8in's poniard. 

quooumqna. Evcn before Quintilian's time quicumque had ao- 
qnired the force of an indefinite prononn (quivis or quilibet) : Ci& 
Cat a, 5 quae sanare poterunt, qnacumque ratione (potero) sanabo. 
Cp. % 105, 7 $ a bdow: and so fi«qnently'in Tadtns, Soetoains, 
Jnvenal (e. g. x. 359), and Kartial. Roby ( 3389. 

oiroQita Terborom plorlam, i. e. periphrasis. 

oatendimns^declaramns, significamns, as ( 14. 

ei prassi oopia lactis : Verg. Ed. i, 81. 
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plorim^ ' very mao j/ not ' mott ' : a commoD nsage. in Qain- 
tilian. Cp. %% ja, 37. 40, 4^ 58, 60, 65,81, 95, 107, 109, 117, ia8 : 
3 §§ 6, 14, 24: 6 $ 1 : 7(17. Plurima is a cognate accus.,--lit 
' we rtjj often ose a fignfe in snbstitnting one form of expression for 
another.* The verb is found in this sense (^X*7M^^<C^<'') ^so in 
Sencca and Pliny. 
§ 13. § 13. ex prozimo matoAri : L e. boirow a word that is cognate 
in meaning, instead of ostng such negatire inversions as the preced- 
ing. — Intellego, sentio, video, scio^are cognate words, — 'next door' 
(in pnudmo) to eadi other. The snbstantival nse of neuter adjec- 
tives itt ac& and abl., with prepositions,in ezpressions denoting plaoe 
and the like is common in Cicero and livy : cp. ex integro {% ao), 
e contiario (§ 19). 

idem valent^ToM ot Xtrw Svrarof, as often in Cioero and else- 
where in Qnintilian. 

abertatem ae diTitiaa : hendiad^rs, ' a nch store.' For the nse 
of two synonjmons nonns instead of a noun and an adjective» cp. 
Cic. de Or. I $ 300 absolntionem perfectionemque («summa per- 
fectio» which never occurs). 

oocnrrent : § 7 and freqnently elsewhere in this sense. 
§ 14. $ 14. non aemper enim, &c, ' they do not always coincide in 
meaning/ aie not always identical and interchangeable. InUr u 
(aAX4x«f) » < redprocally," mutually.' 

intellego: repai recte Jtxtrim, 

mnero : for instance in 5 § 16 giaditts ooold not be snbstitntcd for 
mtur» without tfae point being losL 

oatendit— indicat, significat. Cp. § la. 
§ 1& § 15. nt . . . ita : V. on siati . . . f/a § i. 

sie, multa lectione atque aoditione § la In reading and hearing 
we aie not to aim meiely at increasing oor stock of words ; many 
other thing» may be leamed by the same practical method. Cp. 

hoc-Bidciroo, ideo, concsponding to ^atia below, more nsnally 
ptod: cp. § 34 : f la^. Bnt see note on ostendit below. 

etiam ipsia: % a^. Cp. Hor. Sat 1, 3» 39 Tnrpia decipiunt 
caecnm vitia ant etiam ipa haec ddectant Cioero nses eHam. ipu 
(with lather moic emphasb than ipit ptoqtu) de Nat. Deor. ii. § 46 : 
Rab. Post § 33: pro Flanc. § 73 : pro MiL % ai. 

qiaae tradaxtiir artibiia. Artes is here naed, as often in the 
plnral, fior the rales or coflcctioas of mles taoght in schools : q». § 
47 bdow, and § 49. Thisoseisdeiivediramthatinwhidiarrstaiids 
fgeaeaSkf for ' syrtem? or 'tfaeoiy ' : as 7 f la. Elaewheie in (Join* 
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AOTES: C//AP. /. ^^ 12-16. 

HUan it is frrqQmtly osed for a techaicai tratiie : ss also in Cioero ; 
e. g. Bintus § 46 ait Aristoleles . . . artem et praccepta Sicaloa 
Coracera et Tisiam conscripsisse. 
traduntur>cdocentur, jnst as accipere— discere. 
sine demonstrante : ' without a guide or teacher.' For this nse 

I of the participle. cp. i, 2, 1 3. 

^ oetendit 'givcs a practical demonstration oC' We are not 

^ merely to leam the rules (artes) firom tlie doctor^ bot to observe how 

they are applied by the best writers and speakers. — ^The wfaole 
passage has been much discussed. Kiderlin protcsts that in the 
sentence beginning with Nam Quintilian cannot be going on to give 
the reason why exempla are better than artes before he has aaid that 

' exempla are fnmished by reading and hearing. FoUowing the 

reading of the MSS. (which have haic^ not hoc\ he therefore proposes 
kaec (sc reading and hearing) tuggenmt exempla, potentiora • . • 
quia, &C. : cp. i. 10, 7 ; v. 7, 8 ; x. i, 13 ; it a, 8. 

1$ 16. alia does not refer to some particnlar kinds of speeches. § 16« 
The meaning is ' some beneiitsare derived from hearing, others from 
reading,' i. e. they have each their special poiots. 
spiritu ipso : the ' Uving breath ' (vivnnt omnia el moventnr), as 
i opposed to the dead letter ; the soond of the voice (vivn vos) instead 

of the cold mediom.of written symbols. Cic. Orat. $ 130 carent 
libri spirito illo proptier qoem maiora eadem iUa com agontnr qnam 
cnm legontor videri solent : cp. Plin. £p. iu 3, 9. 

nmbita remm. This phrase has been varioosly ezpUined. 
Many render by 'bare outline,' 'rongh draft or sketch/ 'outUne 
drawing/ without however citiog any apposite parallel. Others say 
it •- 'ambitiosa rerum expositione ' : cp. iv. i, 18; xii. lo^ 3: De- 
dam. iv. i, pr. Some see no difficnlty if the phrase ts taken in 
the same sense a^ ' ambitos parietis,' ' ambitns aedifidomm.' 
May the meaning not be that the speaker goes straight to the heart 
of his subject instead of ' beating about the bnsh/ Uke the more 
leisnrely writer ?— Recent editors bracket imagine as a gloas on 
amditu : et is fonnd only in Ute MSS. 

TiTunt omxii* enim . . . : ' aU is Ufe and movement' For tbe 
position of enim cp. non semper enim ( 14. In Lucredns mim 
often comes third in the sentence, and even Uter. 

noT» ilU Telut nnsoentia : the ' new bixths ' of his imaginatioQ 
^K>f the spoken word which has more of the impromptn element 
abont it than the written. Cp. 3 $ 7. For this nse of t/Cr cp. f 17 
iUe Undantinm cUmor : i 47 : 3 f 6 calor qnoqne iUe eocjitirtioiiis: 
3 f f 18, aa, 31 : 5 H 4» !<• 
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forloBa indieU, of tbe ttsue of the trial in itself : ipsorum qui 
•ramtpericuio is lued of the issae as it affects the advocate, who will 
have all the credit or discredit of snccess or failure. For the strain 
which this involTcd cp. Plin. Ep. iv. 19 § 3. 

( 17. Tox, aetio . . . pronimtiAndi . . . nbtio. Hexe Oiiio takes the 
place oigatus in 7 § 9, with the same meaning, the management of 
the person in speaking. In a wider sense (§ 19) it u nsed of 
' deliverj ' genemlly (jrr^/nMr), occnrring more commonl j in this 
lense in previoos writers than pronuntiatio^ which (Jnintilian gives 
as an altenative term in iii. 3, 1 : cp. xi. 3, i. pronuntiandi . . . ratio. 
As voioe and gestoie (together making op aetio or prouuntiatio in 
tbe wide scnse) have now been mentioned, it is tempting to takethis 
thiid item in the narrower meaning of ' articnlation/ in which it 
oocms 7 § aa taidior pronnntiatio. But the prominence given to it 
(see OB vel potaaissima below) seems to make it necessarjr to onder- 
stand the phrase in the widest sense of prouuntiatio (as probably 
§ 119), indnding voice, gestnre, and other kindred elements : cp. ad 
Hexom. § 3 proonntiatio est vods vultns gestus moderatio cum venus- 
tate : Cic. de Inv. § 7 proonntiatio est vocis et corporis moderatio. 

▼•1 polentiacimji : § 15 potentiora. For the snpreme impoxt- 
anoe of ' deliveiy ' cp. the weU-known story of Demosthenes xi. 3, 6 : 
Cic Brat i 141 : de Or. iii. ( 213 : Or. $ 56. 

•emel: ' ooce for all ' 3 $ 22, and often. 

fraqiienter, as often in this sense in Quintilian. The lexx. give 
no esunple of tUs nse from Cicero, bot it is snifidently common : 
e.g.deN. D.Li59: de Fin. i § 16: Or. % aai. 

mms 001400 flmv : ' one's personal predilections.' 

ilia Uuidaatfom elamor. Ille again (§ 16) to denote some- 
thing notorioos: iMiror. Andent andiences weie highly appre- 
dative, as we maj jndge from man j passages in Cicero and other 



• § 18. % XS- ▼elot toeita qoadam Tereooiidi*: tr. * owing to a aort 
of nnooosdoas shyness.' Taeitus is nsed freqneotly of *nnex- 
piesied* thoogfat or lieeling: Cic pro Balb. § a opinio tadta ves- 
tiomm animomm : Qaent. % 63 tadta vestm expectatio. Cp. Or. 
I 3Q3 : de Or. uL i 195. These passages show that taeitus sems$st 
(not insdns, insdens^ nesdns» impradens, ftc.) isthe right eqnivalent 
Ibr «tbe nnooosdoas': thns die correct Latin for <Hartmann's 
phikMophy of die imcoosdoas ' is therefore * Hartmanni qnae est 
de tacito senm 0ioaiinnm) philosophia.' 

inbibemor . • . esedere. In dassical Latin the infinitive is 
conmian enoo^ aficr soch vcAs in the pessive, and an object danm 
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AOTJiS: CUAi\ /. ^^ 10-19. 

is often met with after prohibere cven in the active : after impedtn 
Cicero uses tbe infinitiTe only when there b a nenter subject. — For 
Qnintiltan's prefcrence for the infin. cp. $ 73 meniit credi : § 96 legi 
dignus: % 97 esse docti affectant: a ( 7 contentum esse id con- 
sequi : 5 $ 5 qui vertcre orationes Latinas vetant. 

citxn interim: with indic. as $ 11 1 below. This is the more 
common construction in Quintilian : Roby, 1 733. So cum interea : 
Cic. Cluent. ( 82. Translate ' thougb all the time ' the taste of the 
majority is wrong, while the cUqueurs will applaud anything. 

a conrogatlB. The referenoe is to the claqueurs who were often 
brought together for a fee to applaud the speakers in the coarts : iv. 
a, 37 : Plin. £p. iL 14, 4. Cp. Inv. vii. 44 with Mayor's note. 

§ 18. e oontrarlo : see on ex proximo § 16. § 10* 

gratiam . . . non referant : ' a depraved taste will fail to give 
proper recognition to what is more than well spoken.' For/rova 
ntd, cp. § 125 severiora iudicia : and § 73 below. 

nec actionia impetu tranacurrit: 'does not hnrry past us 
with the rapid swoop of oral delivery.' For the active nse see 5 § 8 
which gives the same antithesis as there is between this sentence and 
the nexL For the abl. cp. diversitate 5 § 10. — Halm and Meister 
read ut actimis impetus. 

•iTe . . . aiTe : the subj. of the and person represents the French 
OH or Germ. mctn with the ^rd person. 

repetamus et tractemus : subj. of conunand ' we mnst go back 
on what we have read and revise (think over) it thoroughly.' The 
phrase is a sort of hendiadys -> zepetendo tractemus : or else the rv 
of repetamus is to be snpplied in thonjght with tractemus : cp. Cic. 
de Div. I § I praesensionem et scientiam rerum futaranim. 

oiboc Note the parallelism between mansas, liquefactos, and 
demittimus on the one hand, and mai/ita, cau/ecta, tradatur on the 
oCher. 

digerantnr, late Latin for cauccqucmiur, 

leotio — ' what we lead.' 

mollita. Ov. Met i. aa8 atqne ita scmineoes partim ferventibas 
artas Mollit aquis. 

oonfeota» 'chewed/ ' masticated * : so Colamella vi. a $ 14 (or 
ozen) malti dbi edaoes verum in eo oonficiendo lenti : Pliny N. U. 
IX. % 160 (of the teeth) qui digenmt dbam (the indsors) lati et 
acati, qui oonfidant (Uie grinders) daplioes. Cp. Cic. N. D. iL 
f 134: livyiLaa, 10. 

memoriae imitationigne, 'to the memory for (sabfieqaent) 
imitation.' 
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/Asr/rc'/::.v/s oKATOR/A/i /j/s, x, 

§ 20. § 90. non ni«i is bere pnctically an adverb (tantnm), modifying 
only oote term of the proposition (cp. 3 § 29 : Ovid. Tr. iii. 1 2, 36), 
instead of, as in Ciceronian Latin. belonging to different clauses, or 
at least different parts of the same clause. In the latter case it is 
almost always separated, the ru>n preoeding or following the nisi : 
3 § 30 nisi in solitudine reperire non possnmus: 5^5: 7 $ i* 

falUt, i. e. as a model of style. For the constmction cp. ( 44 
tennia atqne quae minimum ab nsu cotidiano recedant: §( 78, 
118, 119. 

■od does not bcar an adversative meaning, bnt is equivalent to tt 
fmdem^ immo vero, ' nay more.' 

ad (snsqne ad) soribendi aollioitadinem, i e. as thoronghly 
and as slowly. Cic. pro MiL % 80 prope ad immoitalitatis et 
religiooem et memoriam consecnntur, 'they are worshipped almost 
«s immortal gods.* For scrib, salL (of the careful deliberation one 
gives to writing', cp. soibentinm curam 3 $ ao : Plin. £p. ii. 5 § a 
his tn fogo intentxonem scribentis accommodes. 

atlq[iie: ' by all means.* In § 57 we have nec utiqne ^- 'not 
nccessarily * : without the negative it « omni modo, ' anyhow,' 
* nnder any cJrcnmstapces/ * happen what may.' (Cp. Cic. ad Att 
jdi. 8: ziiL 48, a.) It freqnently occnrs with the gemndive, as 
here: cp. §§ 24, 103 : a § 10: 5 § la : 7 §§ 14, 19, 30. 

ex integro. In snch adverbial expressions de or ab was formerly 
more conmion. 

preeeipne for fraesirtim : cp. § 89 : and with atm ix. a, 85 : 
Hor. Ep. ii. i, 261. 

ex indoetriA (§ 125 : 5 § 9) occnrs Plant Poen. i. a, 9 : Livy i. 
56, 8. Qnintiiian has also de imdustria, 

qnog[ae: as often in Qoint for etiam^ § 121, § 125 : a § 14. 
§ SL § 21. actionia as below § aa : 5 § 20. Cp. Prima actio In 
Venem,&c. 

in eamnuk: Le. will not tell till the end is reached. For the 
(poetical) nse of snmmusBCxtremus cp. § 97. 

rao looo, ' wfaere they occnr/ not as 5 § 33. To appreciate soch 
points tfaoronghly, we mnst know their bearing on the wkole aigu- 
ment 

ideog:ae very oommoo in Qnint for itaquex §§ 27, 31, loa ; a 
§« 17. 2^: 3 §§ 16, »5. «8. 33: 5 §« 5. 16: « W 3t 5: 7 « «5- So 
Tac. DiaL 31 ad fin. : Genn. a6. 

vepetenda as § 19. 
§ 81. § 2S. mad, like Uw^ to introdnoe wbat follows : § 67 : a f 7 : 
5fii:7§3a. 
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AOT£S: CI/AP. I §§ 20-23, 

tttrimqne, § 131 ; 5 i ^ 

DemosthenU et Aeaohinls. The reference is to tbe /)/ C^roma 
of Demosthenes snd Aeschines Contra CiaiphotUem, — both tnuis* 
lated by Cicero (Opt Gen. Or. ( 14) : also to the De Falsa Lega- 
tione of both orators, and Aeschines Contra Timarchum* 

Senri Sulpioi : see on § 116. 

Measallaa: see on § 115. 

pro Anfldia. iv. a, 106 : vi. i, ao. 

FoUionia : see on i 1 13. 

Oaaaii: seeon i 116. 

rao Aipranate. C. Nonins Asprenas, a friend of AngustQs, waa pro- 
secnted bj Cassius Ux poisoning, and was defended by Pollio, Suet 
Ang. 56. Pliny (N. H. 35, 46) tells us tfaat 1 30 guests were poisoned. 

% 88. qnin etiam. This is the reading of the MSS., thongfa in § 28. 
view of the caieless repetition below some propose to exdude ^in, 
But si foUowed by tamin dhta^^etiamsi: Cic pio Leg. Man. § 50 : 
pro Deiot § 25 ; Sall. lug. |$ 85, 48» ftc. 

ittfaraa paroa, i. e. in point of rhetoiical worth. This is an ez- 
ception to the mle ' non nisi optimus quiaque legendns,' ftc. Others 
would explain, ' in caies where tfae combatants are not equall j 
matcfaed, as weie Demosthcnes and Aeschines.' For it • . • aliquag 
cp. a § 33 : 6 § 5. 

raote reanirontttr, Le. 'it wiU be weli to get them up.* 

Oioaronia orationea: 'pro Ligario/ and 'in Verrem.' The 
former was impeached by Q. Tubero (b. c. 46) for having sided with 
the Pompeians in Africa, and was snccessiidly defended by Cicero. 

Hortenai pro Verre B.C. 70. Nothing of Hortensius remains, 
so that posterity has aot had the opportunity which Cioero lioped it 
would enjoy : Biut § 324. Qtdntilian doesnot mention him among 
the Roman orators, %% 105-iaa. 

tttile erit soire. Here the MSS. give quis etiam • . . causas 
utrisfuo orit scire, Amoog other conjectuies may be noted causas 
ut quispu egerit intsrerit scire (Becher), and quis etiam iUud uttU 
negot easdem eattsas ut dua tresgue egerint scirte t (Kiderlin). 

de domo Oioeronia. Cioero*s house was destroyed at the insti* 
gation of Clodius, after his banisfament tn B.C. 58. On fais retum fae 
delivered fais speech pro Domo Sua before the Pontiffs, and tfae 
senate decreed tfaat fais house sfaould be restored at tlie public oost 

dixit Oalidiaa. His speecfa must faave been sometfaing more 
tfaan a mere rfaetorical ezercise^ as some faave snpposed : it probably 
aigned tfae question before a txibunal in a diffeient fonn. He wat 
boinB.C.97: was praetor 57 : anddied^^. 
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INSTITVTIONIS ORATORIAE LIB, X. 

Bratui, M. Iimiiis (b. c. 85-42) justified in this speech the mnider 
of Clodins, not (as Cicero had done) by the statement that Clodius 
had plotted Milo*s death, bnt on the grotmd that he was a bad 
citizen and deserred to die: iii. 6, 93. Other references are § 123 I 
and 5 § 20. ^ 

eg^ae : to hare actnally delivered it : opposed to scripsit, 

Comelias Celsua : see on § 124. 

et Pollio et Mesaalla. The fiist et is not correlative to the 
leoond, bnt adds to the et pro Milone clause a third example, as the \ 
€i before nobispueris does a fonrth. 

nobia imerie : an antobiographical reminiscenoe : cp. ( 86. 

VoloMno Oatolo: not mentioaed elsewhere. ) 

Domiti Afri: seexm §( 86, 118. 

Criapi Paarienl. He was the stepfather of Nero, according to 
Snetonias (Nexo, 6), and died A J>. 49. His father*s oratory is 
highly pnused by M. Seneca ; and Seneca the philosopher refers to 
the hereditary eloqoenoe of the 6miily in the epigram he addresses 
to Cxispos : MiTJma lacondo tcI ayo vel gloria patri (vi. 9). 

Deeimi Laeli: probably the same as the Laelins Balbns who 
nndertook an impeachment onder Tiberius : Tac. Ann. vi. 47. 

ferebaatnr: Le. people spoke of tfaem as great speechet: they 
were ' coirent * litentnre. Cp. % 139 : 7 ( 30 : so vnlgo ferri Suet 
Inl. ao. 
§ 24. % 24. Veque id ■tatim introdooes a second precept, the iirst 
having been givcn in ( aa He passes here from omtors to writers 
in genenL 

id of what Ibllows (omnia . . . esse perfecta) : as (§ 37, iia : 
a$ai. So(/^m/§22. 

auctoreev^scriptores. In the Ciceronian age eMctor carried with 
it some idea of ' antfaority/ ' warnmty * or the like : Cic. pro Mur. 
§ 30 and Tnsc. iv. § 3. Cp. §§ 37. 40, 48, 66, 72, 74, 85, 93, "4 : 
a §§ 1. 15 : 5 i§ 3. 8. 

atique : sce on § 20. It is often nsed in stating a conseqnenoe : 
▼• 10« 57 ^ood institia est ndqne viztns est, qnod non est institia 
potest esse viitna. 

labnntiir: § 94: a f 15. 

oneri oednnt : oaotrsst § 123 snffedt ponderi remm. 

indnlcent . . . Tolnptati : cp. § 5^ : and niminm amator ingenii 
iiii(ofOnd)§88. 

dormitare. It was in a letter tfaat Cioero made nse of tfae ex- 
pRSsion bere dted : Plnt Cic. 24 mUtm rai\t r&¥ wpoffwowvftivw 
fty/aotfto«(<ir hn^veimi f«r$ rov Kuri^ot, V *P^ ^(>v Torr kndpeap 
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KOTES: criAP. I. \\ 23-27. 

tBrihw Iw ItiOrok^ ypanlfaSf Iwiaxw rw¥ k6yv¥ d«orv<fr^(«ir rdr 
AtffAoffBiprf. Cp. Cic Or. § 104. 

interim : see on § 9. Quintilian hcre ases aliquoMdc^ nec semper, 
nonnumquam^ and interim alongside of each other. 

Horatio : A. P. 359 ct idem indignor quandoqae bonus dormitat 
Homerus. 

etiam . . . ipse : see on § 15. 

§ 25. deteriora: cp. % 127 sq. (of the imitation of Seneca*8 § 26. 
faults): 3 §§ 15, 16. 

abiinde, often used to heighten the force of adjs. and advbs. See 
on $ 94 : and cp. § 104. 

% 26. circumspecto. So verba noo drcamspecta Ov. Fiist. v. & 26. 
539 : also in Suetonius, Columella, Seneca, and Valerios Maximns. 

plerisque. As in Tacitns, plerique has often in Quintilian the 
force oi multif nonnui/if or p/ures: cp. §( 31, 34, 37, 66, 106: 2 
i 13: 3§ 16. 

ao si : a § 8. It almost » qnod si : both relate to what has gone 
before. 

alteramsaltemtram : ' on one side or on the other.* So also in 
Cicero : e. g. ad Att. zi. 18, i : Acad. ii. 43, 132. 

maluerim : see fyafuerii $ 37. 

% 27. conferre with dat. S% 63, 71, 95. Cp. oa ( l. § 27. 

Theophrastus : see on ( 83. 

neque immerito : ' and not withont reason/ — an elliptical ex- 
presdbn (referring to both dicit and sequuniur) vsed to introduce 
the proof of a for^oing statement So § 79 nec immerito. Cicero 
often has neque ininria, nam, &c. 

ab his . . . petitur : * it is to the poets that we mnst go for/ &c. 

res. See on § 4. 

spiritus : (§ 44, 61, 104: 3 § aa: 5 § 4: ' inspiration.' So 
often in Horace : Od. iv. 6, 29 : Sat. i. 4, 46. 

in verbis sublimitas : ' elevation of language.* 

in adfectibus motus omnis. Poetry shovrs how to appeal to 
every feeling of onr emotional natnre. In vL a« 7, we find the two 
divisions oiadfectuSf iratfos and ^9as. Cp. (§ 48, 53, 55, 68, 107 : 2 

in personis deqor : ' the appropriate treatment of the characters/ 
a sense of what the fitness of things demands in adapting speech to 
the persons to whom it reUtes. Cp. Cic. de Off. i. § 87. This 
' propriety* was always mnch praiaed in Lysias, Hor. A. P. 156-7. 
Cp. §f 6a, 71 : 3 I »7, aa. 

attrita cotidiano aoto. Cp. 5 § 14 facmidia . . . adsidna coo- 
B 17 
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IXSTITUriOXIS ORATORIAE LIB. X. 

tentioQiuii asperitate latigaU renovattir. So Tac. Dial. 13 roe Tero 
dnloes, nt Vergilios ait, Masae, &c. : cp. 3 and 4. Plin. £p. viii. 

4» 4- 

Cieero, pro Arch. % \i Qnaeres a nobis, Grati, cnr tanto opere 
hoc horoine deleciemar. Quia suppeditat nobis ubi et animus ex 
hoc foreosi strepitii reficiatur et aures convicio defessae conquiescant. 

( 28. nonper omnia, &c. 3 ($ ai-23. 

liberUto Terborom, § 39 : 5 § 4. 

licentiA figurmrom : see ezx. in § la, with note on figuramus : 
cp. §39. 

For poetieam . . . oomparmtam the MSS. give gtnus . . . com" 
faruitim. There is something to be said for the suggestion (Her* 
mathena viii, p. asi) that zhaggnus, oraHonis mayhave fallen out, 
owing to its resemblance to ost$ntationu This would make the 
lieminine participles adligaia, depulsa quite intelligible. 

ostentAtioni oomparatam. Poetry is ' epideictic * In character : 
and ofthe 7^1^01 lvtS<irrc«6r Quintilian says (iii. 4« 13) non tam 
demoostTRdoais vim habere quam ostentationis videtur. Forensic 
ontory, like eveiything else that has an immediate and practical 
aimy camiot afford to set snch store on ' beauty of presentation.* 

praeter id qnod for the more classical praeterquam quod (which 
only oocors twioe m Quintilian. So a § 36 : 3 § 6 : cp. $ 80 ob hoc 
quod : § 108 in hoc quod : 3 $ 18 ex eo quod. 

fingendo . . . falaa. ArisL Poet 9 and 34 ; especially (of Homer) 
A<&'&ix< tk /laXiora 'Ofiripot Koi, rovt dkkovt ^<v8^ \4y€ty &t 9ti . . • 
Dfooifuo^ai r< iHdivyaTa «oi <lr^ra /loAXor Ij ^warSi icat dwiSat^ 

petrocinio. Poetry has the benefit of a sort of ' prerogative/ as 
oompaied with history. The idea of 'defenoe* implies ^justifica- 
tioQ * : and mnch that conld bt justified and vindicated in the poet 
would be withoot excuse in the orator. 
§29. i 29. edHgeU, 3 § 10. For the ' restraints of metre * cp. Cic. de 
Or. I § 70 est enim finitimns oratori poeta, numeris astrictior panlo 
verbornm antem lioentia liberior. 

propriia, se. terbis. Direct, natnral, and unartifidal language. 
Cp. 5(8, and see on § 6, above. 

dereitieiiU : *by-ways* of expiession. The word literally 
means a kne tnming ofT from a higfaway. 

extendere and conripere are used of . syllables : oonTortere 
and diTidere of words. An instance of ' lengthening ' is ' indn- 
pentor * lor imperator : of ' contracting* ' periclum ' for pericnlum. 
As an example of \ transposition ' (the removal of words from their 
asoal oidcr) we may take 'collo dare bracchia circnm*: and for 
18 



NOTES: CI/AP, /. ^5 27-31. 

dividere (separation by tmesis) *■ hyperboreo septem snbiecta trioni ' 
and other instances from Vergil. 

no8 : ' we advocates.' For the figure in armaios stare see on 
§ 4 athleta. Cp. Cic. Or. § 42 nos iam in aciem dimicationemque 
veniamus. 

deoernere, another military figure. See on decretoriis 5 § 20. 

% 30. Keque ego velim : " and yet I should not like.* For & 30. 
neqoe — * but not ' cp. § 80 : 5 § 5 : 7 $ 4. The MSS. givc nequt er^. 

arm*. Cp. de Orat. i % Zt: Tac. Dial. 5. So often * arma 
facundiae.' 

sitns, the 'rust' or 'mould* that comes from being let ahne 
(sino), as often in Vergil, e. g. segnem patiere situ dnresoere cam- 
pom Georg. i. 72 : loca senta situ Aen. vi. 462. 

Adgorem . . . qui terreat : Hor. Car. ii. i, 19-30 iam fulgor 
armorum fugaces Terret equos equitumque voltus. 

quo, sc. fulgore. 

praestringitur ( 93. Ctc. Fin. iv. $ 37 : De Sen. § 43 mentis 
ut tta dicam praestringit oculos (sc. voluptas). 

auri argentique . . . periculoaus. The practical speaker would 
only prejudice his case by the use of ornament which, as in poetry, 
makes ostentatio and voluptas ($ 38) its chief object. Cp. Tac. Agr. 
33 auri fulgor atque argenti, quod neque trgit neque vulnerat. 

potius is used pretty much as saepius (* oftener than not *) below 
§ 33. It should be taken closely with habenti (sc. quam adver- 
sario). 

§ 31. Historia %% 73-75 ; %% T01-4. Cp. Cic. de Orat. i § 201 § 31. 
monumenta renim gestarum et vetustatis exempla oratoii nota esse 
(debent); ii. §S 51-64, where Antonius discourses ua history: Or. 
§66: Pliny Ep. V. 8, 8 9. 

uberi: so Spalding for MSS. moveri, Some later MSS. give 
moHu 

8UC0, ' sap * : Cicero often uses the same figure : de Or. ii. § 93 : 
ib. S 88. 

et ipsa : like poetry in S 38 : Ka2 o^ri}, * likewise.' No conclu- 
sive instance of the use of et ipse can be cited from Cicero. For 
other exx. see 5 §§ 4, 30 : 6 § z : 7 $ 26. 

sio . . . ut : ' in reading history we must bear in mind,' &c 

▼itandas : cp. 3 S 21. 

XK>eti8 e^ poetarum operibus. For the brachyology cp. de Or. 
ii. S 4 nostrorum hominum prudentiam Graecis (Graecorum pru- 
dentiae) anteferre. See the passage in Aristotle's Poetics (ch. ix) 
on the relations of Poetry to History. 
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•olatam, sc. oecessitate pcdnm \ 39. 

opiu : the whole class of work : see on ( 9. 

ad •ctom rei»ad rem agendam, the doing or performance of k 
thing. Cp. 27 actn forensi : 6 ( i inter medios remm actus (where 
seenotc". 

pocnAm prfte««ntom ( 39. Cp. what Thncydides says of his 
history i. 32, 4 «r^fid rc \\ <ic2 fioAXoF 4 ^'^ioyia \% th vapaxpfjt''^ 
<Lrov(fr (vyic€irai. 

ad memorijun poateritatia : cp. (§41, 104 : 7 $ 30 : Plin. Ep. 
T. 8, 3 : Cic. Bmt. $ 93 where Cicero, speaking of some orators^ 
says ' memoriam autem in posterom ingenii soi non desiderant.' 

remotioribui-ab osn remotis. Cp. libertate verbonun § a8. 

evitat, 'seeks to avoid/ a present of endeavour. 
§ 32. S 82. ut dizi. Cp. iv. 3, 45 vitanda est etiam illa Sallnstiana 
. . . brevitas et abraptum sermonis genus : and below § 103. — So 
Cicero, speaking of Thncydides, says 'nihil ab eo transferri potett 
ad forensem usom et pubUcum/ Or. ( 30 : cp. Brat. $ 387. 

▼acaaa isoppoaed to 'occupatum variis C(^tationibus,* just as 
emditaa is to ' SKfnus ineraditum.* So Lucr. i. 50 : the oppotite, 
eccupaioi auns^ oocurs Livy xlv. 19, 9. 

■aepioa ineraditnm. Since Augustus added to the three 
' iudtcnm decuriae' a fourth to judge of minor cases. this offioe fell 
into disrepute. Caligula afterwards raised the number to five. 

lactea ubertas: 'pure, clear, fulness.' Milk is taken as the 
type of natural, sweet, and simple iare, so that the phrase indicates 
not rich fulness merely, but fubiess combined with clearaess and 
simplidty : cp. darissimi candoris ( loi. 

■atis dooebit, l e. in narratio % 49 (Si^TTffir). See note 00 the 
three genera duendi % 80. 

apeciem . . . fidem. It is not beanty of exposition (spedes or 
splendor) that the juror looks for in narraiio or expesiHo^ bnt trath 
and credibility (fides). 
§ 33. $38. Adde qiiod 3 (S 10, 11, 13. This phrase is fonnd in 
Lucretins, Horaoe (Satires and Epistles), and frequently in Ovid, 
but not in Vergil. Quod is probably the conjunction {^^adde huc 
quod) tather tlian a relative refenring to a demonstrative to be 
supplied in thought. — ^The MSS. give amUo quia ; for which id eo 
fortius dicere audee quia has bcen conjectured. 

X. ToUina. Or. %k 30^ 31, 33. Cicero saw that ' Thucydides 
represents an inunature stage in the development of oretory : his 
speechcs had been snpeneded by maturer models ' (Sandys). Cp. 
§73- 
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NOTES: CHAP.I, §§31-34. 

quamqiuun with subj. asafai: 7S17. 

bellioum canere : Or. $ 39 : his style is a ' call to anns/ it 
stirs like the sound of a war-trumpet § 76. 

huiua ore, &c. Or. § 63 Xenophontis voce Musas quasi locutas 
ferunt. Diog. Laert. ii. § 57 kicaKuro tk Kal 'Am«i) Motkra 7AV- 
ic&niTt T^r ipfAtjp^ias, Cp. $ 82 below. 

in digreaaionibua : opposed to in his de quibus erit quaestio 
below. Elsewhere (iv. 3, 14) egressio, or irapiicfiaois is defined as 
' alicuius rei, led ad utilitatem pertinentis, extra ordinem excnrrens 
tractatio.* 

historioo . . . xiitoro : 5 S 15 : Plin. £p. viL 9, 8 saepe in ora- 
tiones quoque non historica modo sed prope poetica descriptionum 
necessitas incidit : cp. ii. 5, 5. For niior see on § 9 nitidus, 

dum. Quintilian does not use dummodo : dum occurs again in 
thif sense in 3 § 7 : 7 § 35. In 3 § 5 it occurs without a verb : so 
modo 5 $ 20. 

toria . . . lacertia» ' not the athlete's swelling thews, but the 
sinewy arm of the soldier.' Cp. the antithesis camis — lactrtorum 

lacertia. As opposed to brcuhium, lacertus is the upper part of 
the ann, from the shoulder to the elbow. Cp. Cic Brut. $ 64 in 
L^rsia sunt saepe etiam lacerti, sic nt fieri nihil possit valentius. 
Opus was inserted in some old edd., and so Spalding. 

versicolorem . . . vestem, probably a translation of some Greek 
phrase used in reference to Demetrius, to indicate a style too oma- 
mental for the foram. For Demetrius see on § 80. 

dioebatur, i. e. by his contemporaries. 

bene ad . . . fiacere : 5 § .11 in hoc optime facient infinitae 
quaestiones. This construction is common in Ovid ; e. g. Her. 16, 
189 ad talam formam non fadt iste locus : cp. ib. 6, 128. Fcuere is 
aUo used absolutely, as Ovid, Trist. iii. 8, 33 'Nec caelum nec 
aqnae iaciunt nec terra nec anrae * : ' do not agree with me.* 

% 34. hiatoriia : for the plural see on § 75. Cp. note on § 84« 
iectionum % 45. 

aliua uaua. Crassus in (he De Oratore insists on tfais : cp. i 
f 48 : $ 18 tenenda praeterea est omnis antiqnitas exemplorumque 
▼is. Tac DiaL 30 nec in cvolvenda antiquitate . . . satis operae 
insumitur. 

6t ia quidem. Cic Fin. i § 65 in domo, et ea quidem angnsta. 
In 5 § 7 we have et quidem with the pronoun omitted : so often in 
Pliny. 

non ad praesentem • . . looon^ because hexe he is speaking of 

ai 
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the adtmiitage of reading hUtor7 only from the point of view of 
tiocutip : his sabjcct is copia verbcrum, 

Uticmtore : tbe dient, from whom the essential facts of the case 
most be lcamed. 

▼etoatAte . . . oognita go together. Before sumtU snpply ut, 

hoe qnod . . . Tacant ( 15. Cp. Tac. Hist. i, i : Ann. 1, i. 
§ 86. §86. philosophorom : %% Si-84: ${ 1 33-131. We have the 
aame oomplaint, that the orator has ' abandoned the fairest part of 
his pronnce ' to the philosophcr in Book i. pr. $§ 9-18 : cp. xii. 2 
%% 4>io. Qnintiiian's freqoent statement of the argument that 
philosophy, espedally moral philosophy, is an essential part of the 
oiator^s equipmcnt is a corolUxy to hif main thesis, <non posse 
oiatoicm esse nisi Timm bonom ' : cp. imtionem dicendi a bono 
Tiro noo separamos. 5>o in the Orator %% 11-19 Cicero places a 
philoiophiciJ tiaining among the fint requisites of the ideal orator. 

operii : see 00 S 9« 

oeaaenmt: for this constr. with dat. and abl. cp. Cic. pro Mil. 
§ 75 nisi sibi hoitomm possessiooe cessissent. 

da Tebnc diTinia. The Stoic definition of awpia included this — 
ifiWH^ rwr $titm ra2 M/wwitmt^ moI tSv toutov cUrt£r. 

maxime s potissimnm. 

Stoiei, inserted in the text by Meister, is specially appropriate to 
de rebus divinis above, and in view of their logical acuteness {argu- 
mentamtur acritcr). Bnt on the other hand Quintilian may be 
speaking only of pbilosophy in general, and it might be better to 
delete Socratici in the next line but one as a gloss. Cp. % 84. 

elterofttionibas. The esscnce of (he altercatio is that it was 
condncted in the way of short answers or retorts : it is specially 
med of a dispnte carried on in this way bctween two speakers tn the 
lenate, or in a cooxt of law, or tn pnblic. A famons instance in the 
lenate u tlie dialogne betiieen Cicero and Clodius (ad Att. i. 16, 8). 
As to the constniction, both words are generally taken as ablatives 
of inttinment, inUrrogcUionibus referring to the Socratic IXctx^^* 
Bot it is possible to take thcm as datives (as often in Quintilian 
9&txputparc\ refcrring to two well-understood parts of thc duty 
of a coansel in an action-at-law. The altercaiio (see vi 4, i) was 
a discnsaon canied on by oppodng advocates : it foUowed (when 
icsoited to) tlie examination of- witneases, which was in Roman 
nsage preceded by the main qpeeches for the prosecution and 
delaioe^ cmbradng all the faels of the caae (Cic. in Vcrr. L i § 55). 
Cp. Bratas §159 ^ ^ altercando (Crassns) invenit parem nemi- 
Bem. Tr. 'fordebatetandexaininationsofwitnesieSb' 
aa 



NOTES: CHAP,I. §§34-38. 

Boeratioi : % 83. The writers of the Socratic form bf dialogue 
are meant, Plato, Xenophon, and Aeschines .Socraticni. Their 
practice of fashioning the imagined objections of tbeir opponents in 
such a manner as to make them easy of refntation would render 
them good models. 

% 36. hia qaoque, sc. philosopbis — as well as with the poets and § 36, 
historians %% 38, 31. 

at . . . ■oiAmaa, consecntive, expressing result, not iinal : tr. by 
participle ' remembering/ &c. : cp. ut sciamos after mt in § 31. So 
a$a8: 484: s%%^y9'^%Z' 7««o- 

in reboa iiadem : ' on the same topics»' vis. questions of right 
and wrong, &c., which are common to philosophy and law. 

Utiom M diapotationam : 'lawsuits and philciophical dis- 
cussions.' 

foxi . . . perioaloram : note the chiasmus. For the antithesis 
fori . . . auditorii cp. \ 79 auditoriis . . . non iudiciis. Tac. Dial. 
10 nnnc te ab auditoriis et theatris in forum et ad causas et ad vera 
proelia voco. These auditoria (lecture-rooms, or generally » places 
for public prelections, literary and philosophicai) were the scene 
of the recitationei of which we hear so much in this age : ( 18. 

perioaloram : law-suits, actions-at-law, referring, as often in 
Cicero, to the issues at stake for the defendant in such actions. Cp. 7 § i . 

$ 37. This paragraph forms a transition to the characterisation § 37. ' 
of individual representatives of each of these fonr departments. 
Quintilian's list does not however aim at completeness : it is con- 
ditioned by the object which he has in view, viz. the reading of 
what is profitable for the formation of style (ad faciendam <l>pdoiv 
§ 42), and he constantly reminds the reader that he is merely giving 
a sampleof the bestauthors ($§ 44 : 56-63: 74 : 80: 104: 122). 

legendi, does not occur in MS. : it may have dropped out owing 
to legtndo above. The nsual reading is Ugendi et, but the et may be 
as superfinous here as it is before efferentes in 3 $ xi : cp. Tac. DlaL 
xvi, 16, quos vocetis antiquos. quam . . . aetatem . . . significetis. | 

aaotore : see oo $ 24. i 

peraeqai singaloa : ' to notice all individually : * ( 118. 

ftierit : cp. superaverit ( 46 : dixerim S }A • malnerim $ 26 : 
dederit % 85 : cesserimns $ 86 : quot viderim % 98 : cesserit $ xoi : 
opposuerim % 105 : abstulerit % X07 : ne hoe . . . snaserim 2 S 24 : 
nemo dnbitaverit 3 ( aa : contnlerit 5(4: ne . . • contrarinm fnerit 

5 « 15 

§ 88. Qaippe oam, only here in Qnintilian, cp. $ 76. § 38 

Tersanm: often in Qnintilian of 'lines* of prose : $4X : 3 $ 32 : 7 § ii. 
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Mtotls ivM. This exprcssioo, taken by itself, mzj embrftce either 
the whole career o( Cicero as an orator, aboat 35 years, to the date 
of the Bnitiis (b.c. 46', or else his life from the time when he began 
to hear the orators of the forum as a stadent (B.c. 90), a period of 
over 44 years : Bnit. § 303. 

[qaibuacam viTebat]. This reading first appears in the Aldine 
edition : the best MSS give quidqui comfivebit, Some interpret it 
to mean *with whom he lived in close, familiar intercoarse* (opp. to 
qnos Tiderim %% 98, 118) : cp. Cic. de Off. i. % 143 quibascam 
▼ivimas ib. $ ^a Bat in Brotus S 231 Cicero distinctly says * in 
hoc sermone ntfstro statai neminem eorom qai Tiverent nominare,* 
whence Jeep was led to conjectnre qui quidem fftvenni : Hortensioi 
e.g. was 'aeUtis soae,* but had died four yeais before the date of 
the Bratua. 

CaeaaM atqiie lCaroallo. These exceptions were made at the 
reqoest of Bnitas himself % 248. For Caesar wct otk % ii\. M. 
Claudios Maroellas, oonsul B.C 51, was a Pompeian for whom, after 
Phazsalos, hisfricnds procared the pardon which he would not him- 
self sae for. 

qnia . . . modoa. When quis is osed adjectivally, as here and in 
% 50, it does not mean ' what kind of ' (as qui), bat rather * will 
there be any,' &c. Cp. quis locos -* ' where is the spot? ' 

peraeqimmiir is a conjectare by Regina : the MSS. give et Graeeos 
omnei et phUosophos. The last two words have been rejected as a 
gloss : both here and in the nezt sentence Qointilian is speaking of 
ontors only, and if we have the phiiosophers we shonld expect also 
the poets and historians. Some suppose a lacuna, and woald read 
si et illos et qui postea fuerunt et Graecos omnes persequamur et 
poetas et historieos et philosophos, 

S 39. Poit igitvr. This passage has been mach ducussed, and 
it has even becn proposed to inveit tfae sections on account of the 
want of coonection between SS 40-42 and SS 37-39- Taking SS 
57-45 as thcy stand the seqaence of thonght seems to be this : * If I 
am asked to lecommend individnal writers I shall have to take re* 
ioge in some soch otterance as tfaat of Livy. Hts cUctum was '* read 
Demosthenes and Cioero first» and let others follow in the order of 
their resemblance to Demosthenes and Cioero.** Mine is that there 
is some good to be got oot of almost every author, — exoept of course 
the otterly worthless. But {sed non quidquid^ 8cc S 42) the paiti- 
colar object I have in view itself sapplks a limitatioa for what woald 
otherwise be an endless task {in/lniti operis % 37). My bosiness is 
theformatioaofstyle. In re^id to this matter there is a difference 
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XOTES: CJIAP. /. §§ 38-42. 

of opinion — a cleavagc between the old school and the new (sce esp. 
§ 43). This opens up the whole qnestion of the various genera 
dicendit & detailed examination of which I must postpone : for the 
present I shall take the various departments of literature {gcnera 
Uctionum § 45) and mention in connection therewith certain repre- 
sentative writers who may serve as models for the students of style 
((«V) qui confirmare fcuuUatem dicefuii volent)^ 

breTitas UlaBbrevis ilia sententia, introducing the claase in acc. 
c. inf. 

Bemoatheni et Ciceroni : \% 105-113 : Inv. x. 114. Notethe 
pointed repetition of the names. 

\ 40. nostri iudloii suznma : * my opinion in general/ as op- § 40« 
posed to the criticism of each writer individually. What the gist of 
this opinion is he states in the next sentence, with enim, For summa 
cp. § 48 : 3 S 10. 

vetustatem pertulerunt : * have stood the test of time.' The 
fhrase is properly used of wine, — wine that will ' keep/ as we should 
say (aetatem ferre) : Cic de Amic. § 67 ut ea vina quae vetustatem 
ferunt. 

iudicium adhibentibus : § 131 : $ 72. 

ingenioBis . . . carentibus. Ovid» Trist. ii. 424 Ennius ingenio 
maximus arte radis. 

ingeniosis quidem. Here again (cp. on % 34) Cicero would have 
ased the pronoun, — ingeniosis illis quidem. Cp. §§ 88, 124 : i. 10, 17. 

Cioero . . . fateatur. Hie Brutus contains e. g. a eulogy of Cato, 
who is said to be rough, but excellent, like the early statues and 
paintings and poems : k% 61-66 : Or. § 169. ^ 

§ 41. multo aliud for the more usual longe aliud: so quanto h 41, 
aliud % 53. Aliud herc serves for a comparative. 

novia : the writers sabsequent to Cioero. 

quotua quisque : ' each nnit of what whole number '»< one in 
how many,* and so ' how small a proportion/ ' how few.' 

tam demens . . . qui : § 48 nemo erit tam indoctus qui non . . . 
fateatur : on the other Hand § 57 tam . . . at non. Cp, ' Lives there 
a man with soal so dead Who never to himself has said . . . ? * 

aHouiua fidnoia partis (objcctive genitive) : ' with even the 
smallest confidenoe at least in some portion or other (of his 
writings).' 

memoriam posteritatis : see on ( 31. 

▼ersna : § 38. 

§ 42. protinus : < at once,* ' as a matter of coarsc' See on fi 3 : A 49 
cp. statim § 24. 
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ad fiaeiendjun 4p«^v : ' for the fonnatioo of style ' : q>. $ 87 
phnsin . . . faciant For the whole expresrion q>. § 65 ad oratoies 
faciendot aptior : 3 { 3 vires . . . faciamns : ib. § 10 qni robur ali- 
qvod in stilo fecerint : ib. S a8 faciendns usns. We must always 
keep this point of view in mind in estimating the literary judgments 
pronounced by Quintilian in this book : he is coneemed mainly with 
form, in its relation to oratorical style. In the same way, § 87, he 
does not insist on the stndy of Maoerand Lncictins : legendi qnidem 
sed non ut ^paaw^ id cst corpos eloqoentiae, fiiciant. — ^The trae icad- 
ing may perfaaps be adftuitndam etutm ^peunw, 

in oniTennm : Tac Germ. 6 in nniiperRim aestimanti : ib. 37 in 
emmmtnu opp. to singm/i. 

da Tarietaie opinionnm. In the tfaird cent B.c. tfae qnestion of 
tfae superiority of the ancienti over the modems was discussed be- 
tween the snpporters and the opponents of Demetrins of Phalemm : 
in Cicero's day it had become confused with the quanel between the 
true and the false AttidsU (cp. Brat. $ 383 sq.) : iioraoe treated it 
in the (irBt Epistle of tfae Second Book : in Quintilian*s own time it 
was still discnssed, as may be scen from this passage and irom the 
Dialogus de Oratoribn& 
§ 48. § 48. soUm Telerea. Heie again (see on $ 40) veteres includes 
the writeis of the Augustan age: cp. %% 118, laa, ia6: 3 $ 17. 
Elsewhere (iL 5, 31) (Jnintilian says that in tfae case of joungpeople 
botfa eztremes shonld be avoided. 

moens baee laseiTin delie i aeqne : ' the Toluptnons and affected 
style of our own day*— opp. to rectnm dicendi genns, below. See 
on lasdTus | 88. Seneca is probably aimed at here : cp. $ 135 sq. 
$ 44. * % 44. vednm dioendi genna : tfae trae standard of style (qpu % 
* 89), natnial and unaffected, and imiuting ndtfaer tfae radeaichaism 
of the andents nor the bad taste of the moderas. In iL 5, 11 it is 
eaUed seimo lectns (' stiaigfat,* L e. diiect and natnral) et secnndnm 
natnram ennntiatns: and in iz. 3. 3 simplex lectomque loqnendi 
genns: tfae style wfaicfa aims above eteiytfaing at tfae dear and effec- 
the ezpiession of tfaougfat, apait from all omament and trickery. 
Tfaottg^ teimed faere a gtnuSt it is itself divided into tfaree genera : 
(i) tfae simple» teiae, oondse (Ioc^> tenne, snbtile, pressnm . . . 
qnod minimum ab nsn cotidiano leoedit) : (a) the grand, broad, 
lofty, stimng. pasrionate (tf^, nber, giandc; amplnm. elatnm, 
ooodtatnm) : (3) the flowing, plastic, poUsfaed, smootfa, melodions, 
inlefmediate {(bitfp^, lene, nitidom, snave, compoaitum, medium). 

Tfae main featines of eacfaof tlie tfaieestylesmayfaere be icsnmed. 
The ' gnnd ' is distiBgniafaed by a caicfol aToidance of eveiytfaing 
a6 
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familiar and ordinary : it seeks to rise above the common idiom by 
a sustained dignity both of thonght and language, and employs a 
profiision of omament of every kind. The * plain * stylc is marked 
by simplicity and cleamcss : it may employ the aid of art, but it is 
an art that conceals itself in the avoidance of everything nnfamiliar 
and in the artistic use of the language of ordinary life. The * middle' 
style has more charm than force : while not distinguished for the 
excellencies of the other species it has a grace and sweetness of its 
own, whence its altemative designation Jioridutn {M^pi»), The 
'plain ' style is especially adapted for teaching and explaining: the 
' gnmd ' for moving the feelings ; while of the * middle ' Quintilian 
says ' ea fere ratio est ut . . . delectandi sivc conciliandl praestare 
▼ideatur offidum' : see xii. 10, 58. 

presaa . . . et tenuia, &&, i. e. the subtile genus, or 'plain style.' 
Pressus is used in Quintilian both of a vrriter and of his style : it 
means *concise' (premo), ' terse/ *''pruned of all rankness, concise, 
qoiet, moderate, self-controlled ; opposed to extravagance, heat, tur> 
gidity, redundance ^* * (Mayor) : cp. premere tumentia 4 $ i. The 
juxtaposition of tenuis here shows that ' plain straightforwardness ' 
is the quality referred to. To writers/mxs<i is applied %% 46, loa : a 
§ 16 : cp. Brut. (51 parum pressi et nimis rednndantes : Tac DiaL 
18 inflatus et tumens nec satis pressus sed supra modum exultans. 

demum, 3 § 13 : 6 § 5 : «*'only/ for tantum^ dumtaxat, with 
no indication of time. It is, of course. frequent in Latin of every 
period with pronouns, to give emphasis, like tf^^^ : ei demum oratori 
Cic.de Or. ii. $ 131. 

tenuia : $ 64 : a § 19. The Greek equivalents are l^XY^, ktrSt, 
Ap€k7jt, Cp. Or. § 30. So Hor. Od. ii. 16, 38 : spiritum Graiae 
tenuem Camenae. 

• «tque. For the interesting proof by which Becher has estab- 
lished this reading, see pp. 194-5 of the larger edition. 

sana et vere Attioa. Those who take this view interpret the 
tenn ' Attic ' too narrowly : it comprehends (he best examples of all 
ihnc£;enera, Quintilian protests against this misrepresentation in 
zii. 10, 31 sq. The discussion of the true and the false Atticism 
holds a plaoe also in the Brutus of Cioero : see esp. $ 301 sq. and 
§§ 385-393, the critidsm of Calvus and his school. Tac Dial. 35. 

•latior ingenii vis, as in the grave genus, or < grand style ' : Cic 
Orat. %% 97-99. For the comparative cp. tersior % 94. 

et magia oonoitata. Freqnently in Qnintilian a comparati^^e ia 
foUowed by the positive with magisx cp. §§ 74, 77« 88, 94, iio. 
¥meonHtata cp. §§ 73, 90, 114, 118: 3 § 33. 
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plen* tpiritui : see on { 37 : cp. $§ 16, 61, 104 : 3 | 22. 

lenia et nitidi et compoBiti seneris, i. e. the *■ middle * style : 
lee above. The constant antithesis of such words as vehemensy acer, 
Scc. makes it probable that lenis is the right reading here, not levis : 
cp. esp. Cic de Or. ii. S 3 1 1 where lenis atque summissa (oratio) is 
opposed to intenta ac Tehemens. — On the other hand levis (Xcfos) is 
sometimes opposed to asper : cp. § 53 levitas verborum. 

nitidi : see on S 9- 

oompositi : see on § 79 compositione. It means * hannonious,* 
' rhythmical,' refening to the careful arrangement of words, §§53, 
66 : 2 S !• This is a special feature of the ' middle ' style. 

da genere dioendi : see zii. 10, |S 63-70, where he teaches that 
every varietj of style in oratory has its place and use. 

confirmaxe faenltatem dicendi: i. e. acquire ihtjirmafactlitas 
ofSi. 
& 46. S ^- PMCos enim ezplains summatim, * for anly a few.' See 
Mayor oo Iut. z. 2: and cp. §§ 3» S, 37, 31, 35, 43, 67, 87 for a 
timilar limit^t^r^ 

■tadiosis, used absolntely (cp. studendnm 3 § ^9\ of students 
of Uteratoie, or (most oommonly) of stndents of rhetoric So (with 
iupenis) 3 § 33. 

ne qnisqnani qnerfttnr : L e. qnod commemoro propterea, ne . • . 
'Isaythis,lest,'&c. 

generaipea: heieand in $ i04^nKra»-classes or kinds, as re- 
piesented by their chaiacteristic or typical writers. — Ipsum in the 
icnse of 'maely' is common enoogh in Cicero : cp. de Or. iL S§ 
109, 219, 306 and elsewhere. 

leotionnm : ' what is to be read.' The plnral oocnrs only here in 
Qmntilian : elsewheie the word is singolar. with an abstract mean- 
tng : bnt q>. S 19. 
§ 46. § 46. ab lore inoipiendnm. Phaenom. 1 1« Aidf l^y^yAa^ So 
Theocr. 17, i *C« Li^ i^&titaBa KoJt is A«a Ai^^crc Mocaoi — imitated 
by Vergil, EcL iii 60 Ab love principinm musae. — ^For Aratus see 

<»8 55- 

rite. Cpu aaspicatissimnm ezordium S 85. 

eoeptiui . . . Tidemnr : sc nobis : cp. S 56 : Cic de Off. L §§ 
1,2: ii. S 5- — Other instances occnr in Quintilian of the use of the 
paxticiple instead of the fht inL 

ez Ooeaiio. II. zzL 195-197 'n/rcaroTo *^ oSirc^ irayrts worafial 
jmI vaaa Oi^acaa Eai vaaai KfSpw ini ^ptiara /MMpd, tfdovauf, Cp. 
Ond, Amor. uL 9, 25 Aspice Maeoniden, a quo, cea fonte perenni, 
VetBm Pieriis ora rigantar aquis. 
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omnium flaminum fontiumque. This b the reading now 
generally accepted. Cp. fluvii fontesque, Lacr. t. 945 : also § 78 
below. 

omnibuB eloquentiive partibus. Cp. the references to Homer 
in the varioas departments of literature dealt with by Quintilian : 
§S ^h ^5> Sii S5, 86. Homer*s influence on all later culture is a 
common-place in ancient writen. Specially in regard to oratory, 
the speeches of Menelaus, Nestor, and Ulysses were taken as types 
of three styles of rhetoric. The eulogy here pronounced on him is 
systematiodly arranged with refcrencc to the essential elements of 
practical oratory. After allnding to (i) the threc kinds of oratory 
(lee notes on § 44) in the terms sublimitast proprietas^ pressus^ laetus 
(S 49), he passes (a) to the two classes of practical speeches, judicial 
and deliberative {litium ac consiliorum) (S 47) : and then refers to 
(3) the masteryof the emotions {adfictus) (S 48) : (4) the constituent 
parts of a regular forensic speech — {prooemium, genera probandi ae 
refutandi, epilogus) (§8 48, 49, 50) : (5) well-chosen termsy well-put 
thoughts, lively figures, and everywhere dear arrangement {dispositio) 

(S 50). 

sublimitate : S 37. 

proprietate. Here this word fnmishes a sort of antithesis to 
sublimitas, and means ' suitability/ ' simplicity/ ' naturalness.* In 
the same sense § 64 sermone proprio, of an easy and unafiected stylc. 
Cp. S6: $39: 5S8. 

superaverit. For this subj. of modified assertion cp. onfuerii 

S37. 

laetus, * flowery,' i.e. rich, omate, exuberant Cp. a § 16. This 
use is akin to that by which the word is employed as a metaphor to 
denote richness of vegetation : Verg. Georg. i. i and 74 (cp. note on 
5 S 14) : and also of the sleek condition of well-fed cattle : Aen. 
iii. 3 30. 

pressus, pruned, trimmed down, ' chaste/ ' concise ' : see on S 44* 

iucundus et gravis, ' sprightly and serious.' So § X19 iucnndus 
et delectationi natus : and iucunditas SS ^4> 8^ : 3 ( 33. 

tum . . . tum, ' alike . . . and ' : in Cicero properly ' sometimes . . . 
at other times,' See Wilkins on Cic de Or. iii. 5 306. 

S 47. ITam ut, A:c. - This sentenoe contains the proof of Homer*s § 47. 
oratoria virtusi he fumishes models of the three recognised styles of 
rhetoric, (i) genus demonstrativum (I«i8«irri«6y) or laudativum : 
(3) genus deliberativum sive suasorium {ovfA0ov\tvTtic^) : and (3} 
genus indiciale (lkica¥uc6v), 

In the words ut . • • taoeam, Quintilian passes lightly over the 
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main featnres of the 7«»«« (iri8(i«rr<«or (set speeches aimingat dispUy) 
in order to dwell more speciallj on the appropriatencss of the study 
of Homer wich refercDoe to forensic and legislative debates ^litium 
ac consiliorum . 

laadibos. These be^.^-^ng distinctly to the epideictic branch : Tac 
Dial. 31 in laQdationiius de honestate disseiimus. So i-waivoi and 

ezhortationibaa mi^ht in itself (like consolationibus) be used of 
the genus delibertUivum, which included the sucuoriac (Tac Dial. 
^) — ' consilium dedimus Sullae privatus ut altum dormiret* luv. i. 
x6 : and in order to hsd a reference in each of the three items enu* 
merated to the three kiixis of rhetoric, it has been proposed to read 
€4msuUatianibus for consclaiicnilms (cp. controversiae Tac. Dial. 35), 
so that loMdibus should = laudativum genus, exhortationibus ^At^ 
liberativum, and consuUationibus =^vo!^\c\9\^, But this is a mia- 
understanding of Quintilian*s meaning. Exhortaiio and consolatio 
may easily enter into a Xirfot inUucrucbs, a speech written for display 
and not for delivery in public. 

legatio of Odyssexis, Aias, and Phoenix : contentio between 
Achilles and Agamemnoa : dictae . . . sententiae :^ the council of 
war (AgamemnoQ, Ulysses, Nestor, Thersites) II. ^^.'40-394. 

litiom ae eonailionun. These words contain a distinct refer- 
ence to the genus iudicicle and the genus deliberativum^ respectively, 
— ^to the ezdnsion oilhtgenus demonstrativum^ i. e. the ' epideictic* 
or non-practical kind of speeches. Cp. ' suasoriae et cootroversiae * 
Tac DiaL 35 : Cic de Orat 1822. 

artee : the ' rules of art/ or technical preoepts of the rhetorictans. 
See on § 15. 

$ 4a Adfbetna quidem, A:c So Dtonysius, after showing that 
Homer is admirable m every respect, goes on to say tfaat he is a 
master in particular of the ^9 and vciftj, of fA4yt0i>s (renlm magni* 
tudine ( 48) and of oUatcfua (in dispositione totius operis § 50). 
Cp. vL 3 §§ 8-xo : esp. adfectus igitur concitatos votfor, mites atque 
compositos f9as esse dixerunt : and §§73 and xox below. ///os . . . 
Acs indicates what was a well-known antithesis. Tbe former (fi^ff) 
were habitual and characteristic conditions of individual minds : the 
latter (n$ij) for the most part occasional and more moving. 

tam . . . qoi : see on § 4I. 

auctorem : *■ master, * teacher.* Cp. on § 34. 
A^ vero : ' and further/ a formula of transition generally leading 
to something more important. Here it btroduces the five coo- 
stxtuent paxts of on oration, exordium (wpooifuw), narratio, probatio 
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NOTES: CIIAP, L §§47-49. 

refntatio (8147170'if, Mlorit or <ivo8«i£ir or itaracKtvii^Xycti or drsffjrcM} 
§ 49), peroratio {ktriKoyot), 

insreuu : for the abl. withoot in q>. iv. i, 34 openim 
suorum principiis, also iv. pr. 4 initiis openim suomm. — The MSS. 
give operis si iftf^essus. The true reading may perhaps be * Agc 
vero viam utriusque opehs ingressus* : cp. ingressust viam Plaut. 
Amphitr. 375, and Quint. ii. 10, i qnarum (materiamm) antequam 
viam ingredior; 

non dioo . . . sed. So 7 § 3. 

beneTolum . . . intentum . . . dooilem. The orator's tirst task 
is td gain the good-will of his hearers, and to secure their attentioo : 
cp. iv. 1,5. 

InYocatione dearum. M^vik &ttU, $§0, and ^AvHpa fUH lrrcv«, 
Movoa. 

▼atibus : ' bards.' Verg. Eclog. ix. 33 me fec^re poetam Pierides 

. . me qnoque dicunt vatem pastores. Pae^a had not the samc 
solemn associations as va/es, Tac. Dial. 9. 

oreditum est: as at 4 ( i. The perfect is continuous^rcy^ 
fuorai, The pcrsonal constraction occurs at § 1 35. 

intentnm . . . magnitudine. Cic. de Inv. i. § 33 attentos autem 
faciemus si demonstrabimus ea quae dicturi erimus magna nova 
incredibilia esse. 

docilem : * receptive * ; iv. i, 34 : ad Herenn. i. $ 7 dociles audi- 
tores habere poterimus, si summam causae breviter exponemus. 

oomprehensa : Locr. vi. 1083 sed breviter pancis praestat com- 
prendere multa: Cic. de Or. i. § 34. Here r^/m'/^ralmost«breviter. 

§ 49. qui . . . nuntiat : Antilochus, II. xviii. 18. His mutoa & 40. 
ndrpoicKot seems to have bccome proverbial : Pliny, Ep. iv. 11, 13. 

significantius : ' morc graphically ' or ' with morc foroe of ez- 
pression.*- Cp. significantia (131. 

qui . . . ezponit, Phoenix, in II. ix. 539 sqq 

iam, transitional parlicle, as often in Cicero : $$ 98, iii. 

similitudines. v. 11, i terlium genus ex iis quae extrinsecns 
addncuntur in cansam Graeci vocant vapadtiy/jia^ quo nomine eC 
generaliter usi sunt in omni similium adpositione et spedalitcr in iis 
quac rernm gestaram auctoritate nituntnr. Nostri fere simiiitiuUnem 
▼ocare maluerant quod ab illis irapajSoXi} dicitur, hoc alteram 
exemplum, Cp. similitudo et exemplnm, Cic. dc Or. iii. % 205. 

amplificationes^the various rhetorical means of cxpanding and 
developing an idca in expression. Cp. ah^iiaws : Cic. Or, % 135. 

ezempla : v. 11, 6 cxemplum, id est rd gestac aut ut gesCae 
utilis ad persuadendum id qnod intenderis commemoratio. Thc 
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stock illastraiion is that givcn in Aristotle*s Rhetoric : * if a man 
has asked for a bo<iyg^i-aH, and thc speaker wishcs to show that the 
aim is a t^Tinny, he may quote the ' instances * (ira/xiJci^fiaTo) of 
Dionyaius and Pisistrarus.' 

digressua. * epi>odc5 * : cp. on § 33. 

signa rerum et argumenta: the 'evidence of material facts* 
and • inferences.' la ihe former we have sensible proof of things 
(e.g. cruer.u vestis, clamor, livor, &c. v. 9, i) ; in the latter logical 
dednctions from circumstantial facts, v. 10, ii. For ar^menta see 
V. 10, I : ib. $§ 10-12. 

ceteraque genera. The MSS. give ceteraqtu quae. 

probandi. Afler narratio comes probatio or confirmatio (sce on 
5J12:. Cp.iv, 2, 79, 

refutandt Cp. note on destructio 5 S I3. Cicero often uses 
refellcre in the same senic. 

utibus, the * principles of rhetoric * : §8 15 and 47. 

testimonia, ' illostrations,' confirmatory examples. 
§ 60. § 50. nam. See on § 12 : cp. §§ 9, 50. 

epilogua = pcroratio : sce notc on % 107. Thc advocate will find 
many pathetic and moving passagcs in Homer such as will be ser- 
viccable for his closing appeal« which is generallv addrcssed to the 
feclings and hcaits of his hearers. — For Priam's cntrcaty see 11. xxiv. 
486 sqq. 

8ententiia«7ya;;i<us §§ 52, 60, 68, 90, 102, 129, 130: 2 § 17 : 
5 § 4. Sce viii- 5, I sq. 

flgorae is Quintilian*s favourite word for rendering <rx4fiaTa. 
He Qses it in more than a hnndrcd places (i, 8, 16 schemata utraque, 
id cst figuras, qaacqae kiftwt quaeque Ztavoias rocantur) : and it is 
to this usc of the word by him and by the later rhetoricians that we 
owc the modem terai ' figure.* Cicero has no fixed equivalcnt for 
o^X^fiaTa: he ^SK&formae, conformationeSj lumina, gestuSffi^urae, — 
often with thc Greck word added. 

diapo8itioneeoc4roro/aa, sce on adfectus § 48. Cp. 5 § 14. 

nt magni ait : sc ingenii. Others supply viri^ which is actually 
given in many of the latcr MSS. : while others again take niagni 
as a gcn. of price ' of great value/ or ' worth much.' Standing alone, 
like ra magni est, the phrase might mcan it ' takes *a good deal ' 
evcn to apprectatc Homcr*s exccllenccs. Kidcrlin supposes that 
spiritus has lallen oat, and compaies L 9, 6. — If viri is right the 
sentiment wocld be paiallel to § 112 ille se profccisse sdat cui 
Cicero valde placebit. 
§ 5L h S^ 8^^ dabio. This may possibly be an instance of the 
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peculiarity noted by Spalding on i. 6, x a, where he points ont that 
Quintilian frcqnently makes situ dubio stand for quidem^ in clanset 
where the idea is thus made of less acconnt than some other state- 
ment immcdiately following, and introduced by tamen or sed (as i. 
6, 13 and 14). Examples are v. 7, 28 sine dubio . . . tamen : v. 10, 
53 and viii. 3, 67 sint dubio . . . sed. Applying this to the text we 
might bring out the construction by rendering, ' But while of course 
(or ' to be sure ') Homer has out-distanced all rivals, in every kind of 
eloquence, it is the epic poets whom he leaves further behind.' Cp. 
on 3 § 15. 

olarfBsim* oomparatio : ' the contrast is most striking.* 

§ 62. adsurgit: cp. insnrgit { 96 : 3 ( 23. If Hesiod 'leldom § 62« 
soars ' it is because in him epic poetry has descended to thc sphere 
of common Ufe. 

jMun eius : metonymy for petrs carminum eius : cp. on ( 31 
poetis. — Some wonld read operis eius : cp. (( 35 and 63. 

innominibus : specially in the Theogony : e. g. 326 sqq., 337 sqq. 

circa: 'in regard to' : 3 ( 14: 5 §S 5, 6. Such uses of circa 
(like vc^', ^/<^> c acc.) are very freqnent in Qnintilian and later 
writers. Cp. 7 $ 16 below. 

praaoepta. The reference is to Hesiod*s proverbial philosophy : 
* maxims of moral wisdom.* 

•ententiae : § 50. Cp. Cic. Fam. vi 18, 5 Lepta suavissimns 
ediscat Hesiodnm et habeat in ore r^r 5* dpcr^r IhpStTa. et cetera. 

levitas verborum et compOBitionis. Here Quintilian is again 
in exact agreement with Dionysius, 'Haco^ ikkv fap i<pp6yTiaty i^hov^s 
ini ^o/Marw Xu&rijrot Koi aw0ia€cn c^ficXovs. It is also to be noted 
that Dionysius names Hesiod, Antimachns, and Panyasis after 
Homer. — For compositio (the combination of words) see on $ 79 : 
and cp. %\ 44, 66, 1x8 : 3 ( 13 : 3 § 9 : ad Herenn. iv. ( 18 com- 
positio est verbonim constructio quae fadt omnes partes orationis 
aequabiliter perpolitas. 

medio genere. See on ( 44. So Dionysius, lvo«-(Ma)r ft^r ovv 
iyory* ftiXtara vo/u(o9 rovrovl rhv x^P*'^'^/^ (j^ '''^^ dfBtfpoy 
or nudium) iwt^tpydaaaOat 'Haioioy. — From the point of view of 
oratory, (he medium grnus wss tfae Rhodian school which stood be- 
tween the genus Atticum and Asianum, 

$ 63. Antimaohua of Colophon flourished abont b. c. 405.' He § 63» 
wrote a Thebaid» an epic narrative of the wars of the Seven agamst 
Thebes and of the Epigoni : Cic. Bmt § 191. Cp. Dionysina^ 
'Arrifiaxof 8' cvror/as {Jk^pSyrtaw) itaX dyvytaruajs Tpaxurifras mi, 
Tov avyfi$av9 r^ If aAXa7$t. 
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■acnndM : sc. partes, tller Homer : ( 58. The phrase !s prob- 
•bly borrowed from thc theatre : primas agere Brut. § 308 : Hor. 
Sat i. 9, 46. On the other hand primas ferre (Bmt. § 183) suggests 
v/M/rfia ^'pffffci : Tac. Ann. xiv. 21. 

grammaticonim consensus. For this sense of grammatici 
(' litcrary critics* * professors of literatnre * Hor. A. P. 78), cp. ii. i , 4. 
— The phrase is one more indication of the second-hand character of 
Qnintilian*s criticism of Greek anthors : cp. ( a; where he specially 
refers to Theophinstiis : § 52 datnr ri palma: § 54 putant: f 58 
princeps habetcr and confessione plnrimorum : ( 59 Aristarchi 
indido : ( 72 consensn omnium : ( 73 nemo dnbitat. No donbt 
Qnintilian and Dionysios were both indebted to the lists of the 
Alezandrian bibliographers. 

adfectibiLi . . . deficitnr : ' he fails in pathos ' : $ 48. 

iucnnditate : see on f 46. 

dispositione : f 50. CatnlL 95, 10 At populns tnmido gaudeat 
Antimacho. 

arte : ' poetical skilL* 

plane is not fonnd so freqnently in conjnnction with other 
adverbs in classical Latin as with verbs and adjectives. 

proximam is generally taken as meaning 'very near/ while 
secundus only ^priar tertio et reliquis, Cp. f 86. But the well- 
known passage in Horace (Car. i. la, 18) suggests that Quintilian 
may mean 'whit a diiTerence there is between a bad second 
i^oximum) and a good one {secum/um\\ — between being seoond 
and coming near the first. 
§ 64« f 54. Fanyasin. Panyasis of Halicamassns, the nnde of Hero- 
dotns, wrote a 'Heracleia' in fonrteen books and six books of 
' lonica,'— elegiac poems on the lonic migration. He flourished 
drc B.C. 480. 

ex ntroqna mixtmn. Dion^rsius, XlanSo^cf tk ris r* d/c^rr dperds 
^ptygaTo Kot avrvp (jilffrfviyicaTo ital avT6t — Usener) irpa^/iarcif 
(materia) «a2 tJ car' airdp {aMjiP ?) olicapofu^ Bt^prfictr, 

pntant: Lc. grammaiici, probably Aristarchus and Aris- 
tojdianes. 

altenim . . . nuiterim: Hesiod, the 'singer of Helots.* 

ApoUonins, snmamed Rhodins, becanse he was honoured with 
tbe freedom of the dty of Rhodes, after having retired thither from 
Alenndria. He flonrished circ aao B.C. His Argonautica was 
rendcred into Latin by Atacinos Varro (f 87) and imitated by 
Vaknns Flaccns (f 90). 

otdinem a cmmmatieie dalain. The lists of approved tnthon 
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drawn np by the critics of Alcxandria constitnted what they called 
tcca^oyfs {iuiiUes, here called orda), Cp. venire, rcdigi, recipi in • 
ordinein or numerum. 

Aristarchus, of Samothrace, lived and taught at Alexandria 
about the middle of the second cent. R. c. liis name is inseparably 
associated with the text of the Homeric pocms. 

Aristophanes, of Byzantium, was librarian at Alexandria before 
Aristarchus, having sncceeded Apollonius Khodius. He died abont 
180 B. c. He levised the text of Homer, and also left critical and 
exegetical commentaries on the lyric and dramatic poets. 

poetarQin indioea. This looks like a gloss, and is rqected by 
some editors. 

in numenun redegerunt : cp. above on orditum, The 
phrase represents the Greek kycfiMW, With the exception of the 
official enlogy of Domitian ((91), Quintilian foUowed this mle 
himself. 

reddidit. This nse of reddo mnst be explained by the analogy 
of the use in which land is said to ' produce ' the expected crop. — 
Many MSS. give edidit. 

aequali quadam mediooritate. Apollonins keeps pretty nniformly 
to the^tff tnedium (see on ( 44), neither rising on the one hand to 
the genus grande nor on the other descending to the genus subtile, , 
So in the vcp2 ^mvs 33 $ 4 he recdves the epithet aararror. 

§ 66. Aratl His ^yofura «u ^oarnAua, a didactic epic on the § 66« 
heavenly bodies and meteorology, was translated into Latin verse by 
Cioero and afterwards by Germanicns. He flonrished drc B.C. 270. 

ut in qua. Ten additional examples of this construction are 
fonnd in Quint. : c£ ut qui (§57 and 74 : ut quorum 3(13. For ut 
eum see on { 76. It is inoorrect to say that the nsage does not occur 
in Cicero. 

Theooritus lived at Syracuse (probably his native place) nnder 
Hiero, and spent some time also at the conrt of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. He is the type of real, as opposed to artificial, pastoral 
poetry. 

S 66. videor: ( 46. Hor. Car. iii. 4, 6 audire magnos iam § 66. 
▼ideor duces. So often videre videori e. g. Cic. in Catil. iv. { ii. 

oongerentes : participle withont snbject : cp. solitos § 7. 

non : a { 35. 

Fisandros, of Cameims in Rhodes, fl. drc. B. c. 645. He wrote 
a poem called Heracleia, zn epic narrative of the deeds of Hercules. 

Hioandrum, of Colophon, He lived in the middle of the second 
oentnry B. c. at the conit of Attalns UI, king of Pergamui. His 
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didactic poem od the bites of venomoas anlmals {^if^ai^ ikX 'Ak9^i- 
^dpfuuta) is still extant. He also wrote five books of krtpoioviitva, 
oo which Ovid drew for his Metamorphoses. 

finstrastemere, ' without good reason * (sine iusta causa): cp. 
frustra . . . iubiungit bclow. 

Macer : % 87. Aemilios Macer of Verona, the friend and contem- 
porary of Vergil and Ovid ^Trist. iv. 10, 43-4), wrote the * Ornitho- 
gonia * ■^ bird-breeding '; and the ' Theriaca/ neither of which is 
extant. 

Versilina. Vergil seems to have nsed Nicander*s work on bees 
(/icAtffffovpTuci^) and also the Bffptatcd above mentioned (Georg. iii. 

415. 425> 

ISaphorionem, of Chalcis in Enboea, B, drc. B. c. 220. Among 
other works he wrote a Georgica, or poem on agricnlture. 

in Bncolicis. Cp.Verg. £cl. x. 50, where the speaker is theelegiac 
poet Comelins Gallus (§ 93 note) who had introduced Euphorion to 
general notice by translating some of hit poems. 

TTTtaenm. Tyitaens flonrished at the time of the second Mes- 
senian War (in the seventh century B. c), in which he is said to liave 
contriboted U> the sncoess of the Spartan arms by his inspiring battle- 
songs. The reference to Horace is A. P. 401. 
§ 67. i 57. tam . . . nt non : cp. § 41 and § 48 above. 

indioem, ' a catalogue.' Any one can at least (if he does not 
know anything more abont them) make out a list of such poets in 
some library. and note the titles of their works in his compiUtion. 

neo ntiqne, ' not necessarily ' : xii. 2, 18. Seeon § 20 : cp. § 24. 

nt qni dizerim : see on § 55. . 
§ 68. i ^^- perfeetia conttitntiaqne Tiribns, i. e. by the reading of 
the epic poets who are most suited to oar pnrpose : $ 59 optimis 
adsuescendnm est, &c. So § 131 (of Seneca) iam robustis et severiore 
genere satis firmatis legendus : 5 § i iam robnstomm. 

reTertemnr : future used as a mild imperadve. Cp. 7(1. 

qnod . . . nt. The dependent dause here gives the explanatioo 
of quodfacimus in the form of a result, so that the construction is 
xeally pleooastic :cp.5§i8:7Sii. In3(6 (where see note) ut 
may have more of the idea of purpose. 

tnnc : when onr taste is formed. 

elegeam. For the form see % 93. In A. P. 77 Horace cha- 
xacterises the elegy as txiguus, i. e. it is slighter and less dignified 
than the epic hexameter. 

vaeabit. This impersonal nse (cp. § 90) does not occnr in 
Cicera. 
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CallimachuB, of Cyrene, was the second director of the Hbrary at 
Alexandria (§ 54) : he flourishcd in the middle of the 3rd oentury. 
Catullas, Propertius and Ovid all imitated his elegies. 

secundas, § 53. 

Fhiletaa, of Cos, instructor of Ptolemy Philadclphus» aboat 390 
B. c. Like Callimachus, he was a literary critic as well as a poet. 

occnpavit: Hor. Car. i. la, 19 proximos illi tamen occapavit 
Pallas honores. 

§ 68. adseqnimur, a prcsent of endeavour : cp. ( 31. This § 69« 
gives a good contrast to iam petfcctis cofistitutisqne viribus and 
tuncy so that there is no need for Halm*s conjectare adsequamur. 

ut dixi : see on § I. 

multa . . . multorum: Plin. £p. vii. 9 ( 15 maltnm legendam 
esse, non multa. 

ducendus color : Verg. Ecl. ix. 49 (astrum) qao daceret apricis 
in collibas ava colorem. Ducere expresses the gradnal process of 
' taking on * a tinge ; the agent in this process is here lectio^ as in 
Vergil it is the constellation. Color is here the ' appropriate tone ' 
which will vary with the subject or the occasion : cp. Cic. Or. ( 42 
educata haios (Isocratis) nutrimentis eloqnentia ipsa se postea 
colorat (< gathers strength and colour ') : de Or. ii. 60. Cp. on ( 116: 

6§5-- 7§7- 

ez tribuB receptis: sc. in ordinem sive numeram: cp. § 54. 
The other two are Simonides of Amorgos and Hipponax of 
Ephesus. 

▲ristarchi iudicio : § 52. 

scriptoribuB iamborum: see on § 9. The word tafi^or is 
derived from lairrw, * I fling,' and denoted originally a * flinging,' or 
a verse ' flung at ' a person : hence laftfii(tiy, * to lampoon.' 

{{w : see on § i. 

mazime unus. C/nus is very commonly nsed in this way to 
strengthen a superlative : Cic. in Verr. 1 § i qnod nnum ad invidiam 
▼estri ordinis . . . sedandam maxime pertinebat Here it may 
merely be set over against triius : cp. pro Sest § 49 untts bis rem- 
publicam servavi. 

Arohiloohua, of Paros (drc 686 B. c), the sting of whose satire is 
said to have driven people into hanging themselyes. Hor. A. P. 
79 Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. 

§ 60. Tibrantea, of the qaivering motion of a spcar (cp. ' shafts ' § 60* 
of eloqnence) thrown from a stont ann. Cic. Bmt § 526 ontio 
incitata et vibrans. Cp. note on 7 § 7 below. 

■angninis atque nenrorum. The former (cp. a § is) refias to 
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thc qnalitT of ' fnlncss ' or ' richness ' of thought and stylc, the 
latter often laicrti, to *force': sanguinis ct virium a { I3. Cp. 
tori ani caro \ 33 (note^ and § 77. Nervi (•'cu/mi) - sincws or 
tcndons : not ti!l thc time of Galen was thc word limited to our 
sensc of * ncrvcs/ 

qaibuadam: cp. ( 64 quidam : % 93 quosdam : % 115 
quibusdam. 

quod quoquAm minor est. This clausc is thc subjcct of tndea- 
tur. Thc fact that Archilochus with such high qualitics comes 
bchind any (if that is thc case^ is to be attributcd to his maieria not 
to his ingenium. Yoi quod without li/ cp. 4 $ 4. 

znAterU, ' subjcct-mattcr/ whicb was mainly personal character 
and conduct m coomion lifc. Pind. P^rth. ii. 55 tforf^pov *Kpx}koxo¥ 
fiapvXoyois tx^tetw mwo/ifvov. Cp. Hor. £p. i. 19, 23 and 38. 
§ 61. i 6L noTem . . . lyricorom. Of the nine lyric pocts rcccived 
into the ' canoo * those not mcntioncd hcrc arc Alcman, Sappho, 
Ibycus, AnacreoQ, and Bacchylides. The four whom Quintilian 
names are the same as those criticised by Dionysius, cxccpt that in 
the latier Simonklcs comes nezt after Pindar. 

Findams (521-441 B.c^ had the disadvantage of bclonging to 
thc Medising cityof Thebes, bnt spoke fearlcssly out (aftcr Salamis) 
for thc liberators of Greece ; and both in the instinct for a national 
unity to which hxs poems bear witness, and in his ethical and re- 
ligioos beliefe, he is eminently representative of his age. 

princeps, &c Here Quintilian again coincides with DionysiuSy 
ZrjXarrot 8i icai ILVSapof iafOfi&rw Kai rotfftiTcaw crrcira, tcai fityaXO' 
vpcvcios «ax T^rc«, «oi frtptotHrias . . . icdl at/iv^rtirot tcai yywfMkoyittS 
Mu ivtpytias mt cxfliariaitttiv. 

spirita : see oa $ 37. The strongest argument for the ablative is 
that the nonns go together in pairs : some of the best MSS., however, 
givc sfiritus. 

macinifloentiA, fuyaXavpitrtia, This is Pindar^s distinctive 
quality : he is ^tkiyXaot, 'splcndour-loving.* Cp. magnificos $ 63 : 

«84. 

sententiis : see on § 50. 

flgnris : see on § 50. 

beatissima^fecQndissima, nberrima: $ 109: 3 f aa. Cp. Taa 
DiaL 9 : Hist iii. 66. This adj. is not used of things by Ciocro. 

propfeer qnna : see on $ 10 propter quod. 

Homtiiu : Car. iv. 3, i Pindainm qnitqnis stndet aemnlari, Scc 
§ 62. § 62. Steaiehonu of Himera m Sidly (drc. 632-553 b.c.) is, 
like Smonides and Pindar, a representattve of the Dorian or choral 



NOTES: CI/AP. /. §§ 60-64. 

lyric poctry of Greccc. By Alexandcr the Great, Homer and 
Stesicltorus were classed together as the two poets worthy to be 
studicd by kings and conqacrors. Cp. Dionysius, r$ fityaXowp^ntiif. 
rwv Kara ras liro$fou$ vpayfMTUV, Iv ois rd ij0ij «cu ra d^ui//iaTa rufy 
vpocdnrcjy TfTiQprfKfP, * 

materiae. The titles of his poems show that Stcsichorus made 
extensive use of tbe old epic legends» which would naturally fall 
more or less into a narrative form. 

8i tenuisset . . . videtur potuisse » potuit, ut videtur. Cp. on 
§ 98. This use of the pf. indic in such clauses indicates the possi- 
bility (or duty, obligatioo, &c) more unconditionally than the 
plpf. subj. would do. 

aemulari, with dat. § I2a. 

§ 68. AlcaeuB, of Mitylene, circ. 60Q B.C. The criticism of § 63. 
Dionysius is as foUows: — 'AAicaiov ik ffic6mu rd fwyaXo.pvh ical 
fipaxy ical ^tb /lerdi ^af^Tijrot . . . ical npd dw6yTw ri rw voXi- 
rncSfr npayparcnf (nonfftdrw I) f$os, TlokXaxov ymiv r6 furpov ris 
cl vtptikott ^opucrfv hy ttpoi voXiTcioK {fijroptioM . . . woXiTiic^ 
Uscner). 

in parte : see on § 9 in illis. 

aureo plectro. *PIectrum* is from wkffffffoi {wX^irrpov), the 
'striking thing.' Hor. Car. ii. 15 Et te sonantem plenios aoreo 
Alcaee plectro dura navis, Dura fugae mala, dura belli. 

tyrannoa ineectatus. These were Myrsilus and Pittacus, by the 
latter of whom Aicaeus was driven into banishment 

moribufl : cp. ^os in the passage qnoted from Dionysins. We 
are reminded of his saying dytpts ydp w^ktos wvpyos dptmot, — For 
confert with dat. cp. (27. 

^ brevia . . . magnifioua . . . oratori similis : cp. in regard to 
each of these points the criticism of Dionysius. 

luait. For ludere, * to write sportively/ to * trifle,' cp. Hor. Car. 
iv. 9, 9 nec si qnid olim lusit Anacreon delevit aetas : i. 32, 2 : Vei^g. 
Georg. iv. 566 carmina qni la>i. . 

in amorea descendit in his iponucd and crvftworiKd, Cic Tusc 
Disp. iv. § fi fortis vir in soa repnblica cognitus qnae de iavennm 
amoie scribit Alcaens 1 Hor. Car. i 32, 3 sqq. 

maioribus^Tebas maioribnsy 'loftier themes.* Cp. subitis 7 

$30. ^ 

§ 64. Simonides, of Ceos (556-468), was a sort of cosmopolitan § 64« 
poet, living by tnms in Athens, at the court of the Aleoadae and 
Scopadae in Thessaly, Corinth, Sparta and Sidly. He was famed 
for liis elegiesy epigrams, epinidan ode% and every Ibnn of chofal 
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Irnc poetr?. — The aiticism of Dion>-siiis corresponds : XiftMfiHov 84 
mapaTTfptt r^y cffA.07^ rarr 6vofti&TU¥ (scrmone proprio\ rrjs ow* 
^fVcoir r^ cucpifiiiay' vpos rovroti^ ita$' h P^Kriajv tvpicrKtTot ical 
ILrdopov. 70 oticrl\fa6ai pff ptyaKoitpfwunt dXXa vaBrfTtHun. 

tennis, 'simple/ 'natnrar : cp. 2 § 19 and { 23 (tennitas), also 
/a| fiMyaXowptirSn cnoted above. AtwTorrfs (*terse simplicity ') was 
a qiiality of Simonides*i style, especially in his epigrams. Cp. § 44, 
DoCe. Opposites are grandis, copiosus, plenus. 

Alioqui = rd /t«r dAAa, ' for the rest*: cp. cetemm. See ob 3 

§13. 

■ermone proprio : see on ( 46. 

iuounditate: see on iccmidiis ( 46, and cp. (§ 8a, 96, loi, iiO| 
113 • 2 § 23. 

miseratione. He was a master of pathos, especially in his 
Bi^i/oi ; wimess hii *■ Lament of Danae/ truly a ' precious tender- 
heaited scroll of pnre Simonides.* Generally his poems seem to 
bave been tinged with the same melancholy resignation as inspired 
tbe earlier writers of elegy. Catnll. 38, 7: Hor. Car. ii. i, 37. 

qnidam : see on pntant ( 54. 

in hae parte, ' in this respect.* So ab (ex) hac parte. 

opeTin=^^turiSj 'class of poetry.' See on § 9 : cp. §§ a8, 85. 

anctoribna, § 24. 

§ 65. Qointilian now proceeds to deal with the Comic and Tragic 
Dnuna. In the x*pl fufofotots oi Dionysios there is nothing abont 
tbe old Comedy, and very little that corresponds with Qnintilian in 
the sections on Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Both, however, 
pasa from Eoripides to Menander. 

Like all writers before the time of Hadrian (Kock, Com. Fragm. 
iL pp. 11-12), Qnintilian omits all roention of what is termed 
Mitidle Comedy. Between the Old and the New, Tragedy is made 
to find a place (§§ 66-67) , the plays of Eoripides a£fording a 
tnnsition to those of Menander. 

antiqua comoedia : cp. Teteris comoedtae §§ 9 and 83. See 
Hor. Sat L 4, a : 10, 17. 

smceram . . . gratiam : § 44 sana et Tere Attica : § 100 illam 
soUs concessam- Atticis venerem : § 107 illa quae Attid mirantnr. 

libertatia»«a^p7a«iBf §§ 94, 104. Hor. Sat. i. 4« 5 mnlta cnm 
libertate notabant: A. P. 381-384.—- The readmg esi et in is nn- 
ccftain : tbe MSS. giTe etsi est. 

graxidia«£^^i|X^. § 77 : 3 § 16 (where it is oppoaed to iumidtis)» 
Hor. A. P. 93-4- 

§§ 7«» 87» 93t 99 s a § «9. ' choice,' « tastcfnl.' 
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NOTES: CHAP, I. §§ 64-66. 

nescio an nlla, sc. poesis, cp. poeticam § 38. Thc MSS. have 
itia for ulkit and hcncc Kiderlin conjectured an illa pocta uUo post 
etc. Quintilian's use of nescio an (like that of post-Augustaa 
writers generally) is vague : it is usually an expression of doubt, 
the an meaning either * whether ' or ' whether not,' indiffercntly. 

nt Achillen : II. ii. 673-4 NipciJy, &y Kh^Xiaro^ ov^p vwo ^Wiw 
i}X0c Tcuv &K>Mv tMvaStv ynr u/4v/Aoya Ilf^Aciotfva : ib. 768. Alcaeus 
fr. 63 Kpoyf&K /9o<nX4as ^cVos Atai', toi' dpiffTOV irc8* *Ax<A.X<a. 

similior oratoribua: § 63 plerumque oratori ^imilis. The 
same descriptioa of the style of the Old Comedy {prfropttc^ t/ifurpos) 
is given by the rhetoricians. Stndents of oratory went to tlie comic 
actors ioT pronuntiatio and gestus, 

\ 66. Ariatophanes . . . Bupolis . . . Cratinna. The same § 66» 
representatives of Old Comedy are named in Hor. Sat. i. 4, i : cp. 
Persins i. 123. The chronological order would be, Cratinus (519- 
433), Aristophanes (448-380)1 Eupolis (439-circ. 407). In 434 
B. c. Cratinus with his IlvriVi; (< Wine-flask ') gained the victory 
over the Clouds of Aristophanes, wbile in the previous year Eupolis 
is said to have helped his greater rival in the composition of the 
Knights. Cratinns was thc real originator of political comedy. 

primuB. Jnst as in treating of Comedy Quintilian passes over 
the Megarian farces of Susarion, and snchearlierwritersas Chionides 
and Magnes, so now be omits all mention of Pratinas, Choerilus, 
Thespis, and Phrynichus. Aeschylus is however the real founder of 
tragedy : he introdnced a second actor and subordinated the choral 
song to the dialogne, besides elaborating the machinery of the 
stage and the scenic decoration employed thereon. Cp. Hor. A. P. 

»75 »qq- 

sublimis, &c. Cp. Dionysius *0 S* olv hXayy\m 'upSnos v^X^t 

TC KoX T^s ftCToXoT^ircias Ix^f ''^t *foX ifiStv ital iraBSfv t6 npinov 

tlUfSf «t.tA. 
grandiloquus. Cp. Aristoph. Frogs 833 fipvx^ii^os ijau firffuira 

yo/jupowayfj : Hor. A. P. 380 et docuit magnumque loqni nitiqae 

cothnmo. 
rudis et incompositua, ' uncouth and inharmonious.' Cp. 

hOTride atqne incomposite 3 § 17: and note on compositus % 44. 

For rucUs cp. Hor. Sat. i. 10, 66 mdis et Graecis intacti carminis 

anctor : for incompositus Verg. Georg. i. 350 motus incompositos. 
in plerisque : neut ' in general,* < for the most part.* 
propter quodsquam ob rem : 7 $ 6 : 5 § 33. See on % la 
oorreotas . . . penniserunt. This passage seems inconsistent 

with onr knowledge of the statate passed by the orator Lycorgos 
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(bom 396) enacting that oflTicial copiet of the plays of the thrcc 
great tragediar^ should be raade, and that no new performance of 
ihem shooM te allowed without a comparison of the acting copy wilh 
tiie State MS. Perhaps Quintilian misundtrstood the phrase dfAfm^a 
iiiOKtvaa/Uva, commonly applied to plays rcvised by the author 
himself with a view to a second representation. Others think it 
quite probable that rerised ver>ions of plays of Aeschylus were 
ailowed to be brought into competition by later poets, and repro- 
duced not as waXoMi but as new dramas. 
§ 67. § 67. longe, with the comp. : cp. Verg. Aen. ix. 556. In Cicero 
icng€ is uscd only with the superl. (and with a/ius : pro Caec. i 
( 3) ; with the compar. he generally has mulio. Quintilian has also 
Umge primeps § 61 : and muiio with superl. 

opus : sc tngoedias in Incem proferendi. See on § 9. 

in disiMUi dicendi viA. By Dionysins Euripides is made the 
only representatire of the *■ smooth ' style of composition (^Xa^v/Mi 
i.pftovia], while Sophocles represents the middle style («roii^ or fx^ffji 
dpfiopia), Aeschylus, on the other hand, is an example of 1) aiffTtjpei 
d/>/ior«a. 

quaeritfir. Modem criticism has taken np the issue, and 
Euripides has sofiered from being identified with what was practi- 
cally a dramatic revolntion. 

utiliorem : so ma^s accedit oratorio gentri immediately below. 
§ 68. (68. gravites . . . anblimior. The nse of the comparative 
takes away from the difficulty which commentators have found in 
the conjnnction of sublimior as a predicate with gravitas and 
eothumus as well as with sonus. — For cothumus cp. luv. 6, 634. 

sententiis densos: cp. sent. creber ( 102: and for densus 
(^pressos) §( 73, 76. Eoripides had been a pnpil of Anaxa- 
goras. 

sapientibns. In Enripides philosophy is bronght on the stage, 
and diffemit theories are pat forward in his plays as to such ques- 
tions as the moral goveroment of the world, the opposition between 
frecdom and authority, the natnre of punishment, the qoestion of a 
intnreUfe,&c 

dioendo ae resiK>ndendo. In his plays the characters indulge 
to the full all the tendenctes that were fostered by the sophistic 
habit of debate, while the choras is as it were the jury to which thej 
addrcss their aigmnents for and against a particalar proposition. 
Cp. Diooysios voXvv h ratf fnjroptKW clffaTttryoTr. 

•dfeetibns . . . miserationa. Arist. Poet 13 rpayuc^mris y§ 

TW WOU/Ttlf ^CUFCTaC. 
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NOTES: CIIAP. I. §§ 66-71. 

faoile. So faciU pHnceps Cic. ad Fam. vi. 10, a : facilc primus 
pro Kosc. Amcr. $ 15. The reading is unccrtain. lialm proposcd 
to inscrt est alter dcnsus (to corrcspond with ct senuone . . . accedity, 
an est is certainly wanted somewhere. The reading now adopted 
in the text, prcucipuus est hunc et ^Kiderliu), has the merit of being 
nearest the MSS. 

% 69. teatatur : not in any cxtant fragment, though it is by no ^ 69. 
means improbable that in some of his numerous plays Menander 
expressed an admiration for the most popular tragedian of the day. 

Menander, 542-290. At his death the Athenians erected his 
tomb near the cenotaph of Euripides, in token of the afifectionate 
regard in which he had held the elder poet. 

«mmem vitaa imAginem. Menander was the ' mirror of life' : 
cp. the ex61amation of Aristophanes of Byzantium "^n M^vavfljpc icaX 
fiU, vvTfpot &p* {ffuav n&rtpoi^ i/uftifffaTo ; — For this use of exprimerg, 
a figure from the plastic art, cp. Hor. A. P. 32-3. 

$ 70. nihil Tidenmt : they have not ' lacked discrimination.* & 70. 
So, of political insight, Cic. pro Leg. Manil. § 64, and Phil. 

ii. § 39- 

ChArisiiu, an Athenian orator, a cootemporary of Demosthenes. 

in opere suo: in his o^n department, i.e. as a writer of 
comedy. For cpus see on § 9 : cp. § 67. 

niai forte, ironical : see on 5 ( 6 : cp. a § 8. Theformnla intro- 
duces 'a case which is in fact inadmissible, bnt is intended to 
suggest to another person that he cannot difier from onr opinion, 
without admitting as tme a thing wliich is improbable and absurdy' 
Zumpt $ 526. 

iudicia . . . meditationea : ' judicial pleadings ' (speeches suit- 
able to be made before a court), and ' extra-jndicial pleadings * (law- 
school speeches, declamatianef, fuXirat). Cp. iv. 2, 39 cum sit 
dedamatio forensium actionum meditatio : 5 $ 14. — The names are 
those of some of Menander*s comedies : Trust, The Heiress, The 
Locrians, The Nervons Man, The Lawgiver, The Changeling.— The 
MSS. give aut iUa mala iudiciai but it is impossible to take mala 
as predicate. 

nameris : heie as at § 91 rather than as at § 4, where see note. 
It onXy^'^ partibus and has nothing to do with rhythmical composi- 
tion. In this sense it is found almost invariably with omnis : Varro 
apod Aul. Gell. ziii. 11, i ipsun deinde convivinm tum denique 
onmibus snis numeris absolutnm est, &€•, and so oiten in Cicero. 

% 71. ploi adhno qaiddam««Aior r<, or lr< mi vXior. Adhue 
with oompar. (for etiam) is post-Augnstan : cp. $ 99. 
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decUunatoribaj. Students in the schools of rhetoric, and even 
speakers of a more matore type, practised declamation at Rome in 
the shape of oratorical compositions on questions which, though 
fictitjojs. were yet akin to such as wcre argued in thc law-courts. 
Cp. Tac. Dial. 35. 

decor: see on $ 27. 
\ 72. § 72. eiusdem operis. i. e. Comedy, not the new Comedy only, 
as is «bown by alii comici below. 

nomen : see on § 87. 

folgore . . . obdoxit : ' has pnt them in the shade by the bright- 
ness of his own glory.* 

cnm yenia : cp. Or. Tr. L i, 46 scriptaqne cum Tenia qnalia- 
camqne leget: ib. iv. i, 104 cnm venia facito, qnisqnii es, ista 
legas. The seuere critic will perhaps not find anything in the other 
comic poets nseful for the orator : but he who reads them with in- 
dnlgence (L e. makiog allowance for their poverty as compaxed with 
Menander) will find something. 

Fbilemon, of Soli in Cilicia, 360-36 3. His %ifaavpo% was nsed 
by Plautns for the Trinummus, and his ^E/Awopos for the Mercator, 

pnre, 'adverbiQm pro sententia.* NoCe the parallelism, praw 
praelaius est and mtruit credi (^^WUrito credilur). For the latter 
cp. \ 74. — Elsewbere mereo means little more than adipisci, coH' 
sequi : §§ 94, 1 16. For the nomin. with inf. cp. § 97 qni esic docti 
axlfectant. 

§( 73-75. Greek Historians :— - 

Dionysius says nothing of Ephoras, Clitarchns, or Timagenes» 
bnt draws a more elaborate parallel between Herodotns and Thn- 
cydides, as well as between Philistns and Xenophon : Theopompns 
he treats by himselL Cp. Cicero, de Orat ii. § 55 sq., where the 
order is Herodoms and Thncydidesy Philistns, Theopompns and 
Ephoras, Xenophon, Callisthenes and Timaens. For the last two 
Qiiint. substitntes Clitarchns and Timagenes. 
S 73. § 73. nemo dnbitat . . . praeferendoa. The acc. and inf. with 
duHto (for the n^tive ezpression of donbt) is much the more 
commoo constraction in Qnint (cp. § 81, 4 $ 2), thongh he also 
ttses fimt and snbj. (e.g. a § z). The constr. belongs on the whole 
to the nsage of the Silver Age. It never occors in Caesar or Sallast, 
and in Cicero only m doabtfnl cases. 

deanui, % 68. It is opposed to /itstu here as in f 106 to eophsus^ 
Cicero nses prtssus, Cp. Dionysins, r6 tm wupao&at V kKaxiarw 
yo ^ rmo wKHora «iy|Mirccr Vf&yjiarag mt woXAd ovmBimi w>i§H B Wi 
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brevis : Dionystiis, ttni rd itkv ffvrrofMoy ^crt wapd. 9wKvhl^, 

semper inatans sibi, * ever pressing on.' Thucydides does not 
'let things drift/ but closely follows up cach thought, making every 
word tell, and even hnrrying on to a new idea before he has fully 
deveioped the previous one : Dionysius, koI «r« 'npoahtxoiitv^v rt 
rhv aKpoari^v dicovato^ KaraXistiv, Cicero*s references to Thu- 
cydides are similar : Orat. $ 40. 

duloie, { 77, ' pleasing/ cp. volnptate, below. Tkvtcvrrjs is one 
of the essentials of i^Scia ^(£ir in Dionysius, and by othcrs it is made 
a characteristic of Herodotus on account of the attractiveness of his 
djgressions. 

ouididuB: ($ 113, lai. So in ii. 5, 19 Quintilian recommends 
yonng persons to read *candidum qnemque et maxime expositnm/ — 
Livy rather than Sallust: cp. § loi. The word denotes 'cleamess/ 
' transparency ' : Dionysius, Tip Si ffoftfv^ias dyafupiafiTfT^ms *Upo- 
ioT^ rd Kar6p$o»i»a 8(5orai. 

fuBUB snpplies the antithesis to tUnsus as well as to semper instans 
sibi, Cp. % 77: Cicero, Orat. § 39 alter sine uUis salebris qnasi 
sedatus amnis fluit, altcr incitatior fertur. 

coneitatie . . . remiflsie adfectibus. Dionysins, kv fihrrot rots 
IjOtKOis Kpartt *Up6ioros, iv Si rois waBfirtKois 6 BovKvlUhtfs, For the 
distinction between r6 ijOiKov (the appeal to the moral sense) and r6 
im0ifTtK6y (the appeal to the emotions) see Cic Orat. § ia8: and 
cp. note on § 48, above. 

contionibus . . . sermonibus : not the same antithesis as nar- 
rando . . . contionibus % loi, q.v. The opposition hereis between 
the set harangues of Thucydides and the less formal conversations 
of Herodotns, who ' seldom speaks where there is a fair pretext for 
making the characters speak. . . . £ven the longer speeches have 
nsually the conversational tone lather than the rhetorical,' Jebb. 
For Cicero*s opinion of the speeches in Thncydides see Orator $ 30 : 
ipsae illae contiones ita multas habent obscnras abditasque sententias 
vix nt intellegantnr. On this ground ht says, ' nihil ab eo transferri 
potest ad forensem usnm et publicum.' Cp. Jebb*s £ssay in HelUnica^ 
esp. pp. 369-^75. 

▼i . . . voluptate. So Dionysins, ^fi:^ h\ ira2 Xtrxvt kojL r6y^ mi 
r^ w^ptrrf Kot wokvaxVI*'''^^^ waprfvtoKififfa^ 9ovKvdi9rfs' ifioy^ Sk 
Kai wtt0oi Kol x^/K^< • • • ff^pf^ ZtwefKoyra rby 'Hp6BoToy thpicKo^ 
fAty, 

$ 74. Theopompu8> of Chios, bora abont 378 b. c He wrote § 74« 
two histories, neither of which has come down to us — (i ) 'EKkifytKa, 
containing in twelve books the seqnei to the Peloponnesian War, 
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dowD to the bftttle of Knidos it. c. 394) ; and (3) Mmuo^ a 
hi^tory of afiain ondcr Philip, in tiftyeight books. 

praedietis s antea, supra dicti». This is the nsual meaning of 
thc word in Qumtilian. 

opua: $§ 31,67, 69, 70, 96, 133: %% ai. 

•ollicitatua by his master Isocrates. Cicero tells ns this (de 
Orat. ii. § 57 . 

Fhiliatua, of Syracnse, bom aboat B.c. 430. He was a contem- 
porary of both the Dionysii, by the eldcr of whom he was exiled 
aad by the younger recalled. He wrote a history of Sicily in two 
partib 

meretnr qai : see on $ 72. 

qiiamTia bonomm. For this biadiylogy qp. f 94« and note. 
So qoamUbet properato 3 § 19. 

ezimatnr : with ^x or <i^ in classical Latin, as in the phrase ex 
leis eximi, aliqcem de reis eximere (Cic). For the dat cp. Hor. 
Car. ii. 2, 19 Phnaten nnmero beatomm eximit viitos. In Tac the 
dat. is common in the sense of to ' free from ' : iniamiae, morti, 
igDominiae. 

What foUows might be a condensation of Dionysins* critidsm of 
PhilistQS : «tAi^ot tk ^mri^ \9ri BovmSidov, l£ay rw {jBavr f p^v 
^dp iAfv^cpor ««2 ^porrifiaTos /i«ffr<Sv* rovr^ Sk 0tpaw€vTiKdy rwv 
rvpianw itaX levKov wXwir€^ia$, Cp. Cic. de Orat iL 57. 

lnflrmior: Cic. ad Qa. Fr. iL 13, 4 Siculns ille (Philistus) 
capitalis, creber, acntns, brevis, pacne pnsillus Thncydides. So too 
DionysiQ^ luitp^ li kari ra2 rairccrof «ro/ttS$ rcur lic^paawiv . . . oM^ 
6 K6yos rf fiMy40u rov vpayftaTos i^ioovTat. 

aliqnateniia with comparative, instead of the ablative aliguanio^ 
jnst as he nses hmge and multum for muUo^ 

locidior. Cp. Dionysins, r^ ik \4^€on r6 /ilw yXwoiniiiariicbit 
aaX rtpitpyoy oim I^^AoMrc 6oi/«v5aSov. 

Ephoma, of Cunae in Aeolis, was a contemporary of Philip and 
Akxander: fl. cixc B.c. 340. He wrote a Universal Hbtory down 
to his own times. Like Theopompos, he was a pnpil of Isocxates. 

ealcaribua. Bratas § 204 ut Isocratem in acerrimo ingenio 

Theopompi et lenissimo Ephori dizisse traditum est, alteri se cal- 

' caria adhibeie, alteri frenos : De Orat iii. 9, 36. A similar story is 

told of Plato, teacher of Aristotle and Xenocrates ; and of Aristotle, 

who in tum taaght Theophrastos and Callisthenes. 

CUtarchna, of Mcgara, a contemporary of Alezander the Great, 
wiiom he accompanied on his ezpeditions, and whose history he 
wrote, in twelre books^ down to the battle of Ipsoa. He also wrote 
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a histoiy of the Persians before and after Xerxes. Cicero alludes to 
his romantic tendencies, Bmt % 43 sq. 

§ 75. Timagenes belongs to the Aogustan Age. He is said to § 75, 
have been a native of Syria, who came to Rome after the capture of 
Alexandria (b. c. 55). At Rome he founded a school of rhetoric, 
and wrote a history of Alexandcr the Great and his successors. He 
was a friend of Asinins Pollio, and enjoyed the patronage of Augustus 
till he incurred his censure for having spoken too boldly of the 
members of the Imperial family : Hor. Epist. i. 19, 15. 

hoo ip80>«di* avro rovro : cp. 5 ( 8. 

historiaa 8orit>endi : cp. § 34 and 2(7. The plural is nsed of 
historical works, in the concrete : the sing. generally of history as a 
mode of composition : §§31, 73» 74, 'oi, loj : 5 { 15. 

Xenophon, §§33 and 82. By Dionysius he is treated as a 
historian, and compared to Philistus : the philosophic character of 
his work is, however, indicated in several places. Besides Cicero (de 
Orat. ii. $ 58) Diogenes Laertins and Dio Chrysostom speak of 
Xenophon as a philosopher, all probably following an ancient 
anthority. 

inter. This use of the preposition ( » * among a nnmber of *) has 
been noted as occurring first in Livy.. Cp. § 116 ponendus inter 
praecipuos. 

ii 76-80. Attic Orators .• — § 76. 

ut com. So fu^/« cum Cic. ad Att. v. 8, i and Asinins PoUio 
ad Fam. x. 32,4: quippt cum ad Att. x. 3. Other instances of this 
use occur in Quintilian. 

decem. This is not a round number but indicates a recognised 
group of orators, generally considered to have been canonised by 
the critics of Alexandria, in the course of the hist two centuries 
before the Christian era. Some, however, contend that the canon 
originated, towards the end of the second cent B.c, with the school 
of Pergamus, where special attention was paid to rhetoric and 
grammar, which the Alexandrian critics neglected in favour of poetry. 
The gronp consisted of Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Isaeus, Demosthenes, Aeschines, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and Dinar- 
chns. Of these Quintilian omits here Antiphon, Andocides, Isaeus, 
Lycurgus, and Dinarchus, thongh all except the last-named are 
mentioned in xii. 10 {( 2i-a2. Demetrius of Phalerum is thrown 
in at the end, probably after Cicero (see on § 80).— In selecting the 
five whom he treats here, Quintilian would seem to have followed 
Dionysius. 

aetas una, used here in a wide sense (as is shown by <utat€ . . • 
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maunr, be!ow). The period referred to extends from the latter part 
of the ftb co the Utter part of the ^th centary B. c. 

longe prinoeps: DioDTsias, AijiuHr$ivti tv dinurrw fiiiTopcin^ 
Kpancrw ffy€yrja$<u V€i06fi*$a, 

vis, Stirorrjs : Diooysius. r^y i^tytipowrca^ rd, naOff ^tvSrfjTa (of 
Demostbenes) : and again ro ippat/iivov ttal ivaywviov nvevfui l^ Stv 
i^ icaKovp4jrrjyiyv€Ta* ifivdTtfs : Cic. de Orat iii. a8 vim Demosthenes 
habuit 

densa: §{68, 73, 106. So pressus. The Greek eqnivalent is rd 
«v«r^r, i^ TVKvirrii. Dionysias attributes hb brevity and concise- 
ness, as well as his energy and power of roosing the emotions, to the 
inflnence of Thucydides. 

qaibasdam, inserted on accoont of the metaphor, as often in 
Cicero, e. g. de Orat. L § 9 procreatricem quandam et quasi pa- 
icntem : and constantly in translating Greek words and phrases. In 
geneial, this nse of quidam (cp. § 81) indicates that the word to 
waich it i> attached is being employed in some pecnliar sense, or 
else that it comes nearest to the idea in the writer*s mind. Cp. note 
on 3 § II. For nervi cp. on § 60. 

tam nihil otiosom : L e. everything is so much to the point. 
Otiosamsinane : cp. 3 § 17. So L i, 35 otiosas sententias, of copy- 
book headiflgs that have no point. 

qnod deait : a reminisoence of Brutns § 35 nam plane qnidem 
perfectum et cai nihil admodom desit Demosthenem facile dixeris. 
Quintilian qoalifies his eology in comparing him with Cicero ( 107 
below. 

% 77. Flenior . . . magia fiisua : opposed to tam densa omnia, 
above. Acschines had not the terseness and intensity of Demos- 
thenes, bct was not withoat a certain flnent vehemence of his own. 
Cicero meotions leviias and splendor verborum as his characteristics, 
Orat. § iio, as also s^iiuSy de Orat. iii. § ia8 ; and Dionysius has 
ArovwTfpos fifv Tou ArjfiooBivovSt ^y i^ t^ Ac^cm' kickoyy nopmiichit 
Ufta ical ifOf^ . . . cot fT<p61bpa Ivfprfyt icaX fiaplvs icat ad^tfTiicis icat 
sucp^ KoL — a<^p6>i. For a comparison between the two great 
rivals v. Jebb's Att. Or. iL 393 sq. 

grandiori is certainly not neuter (sc. generi dicendi) as some take 
it,compari2g the ploial maioribus § 63(where howeverwe have aptior, 
not similicr), With sach an expression as ' grandiori generi dicendi * 
Qnintilian woald have employed m4igis accedit {% 68) 01 propior est 
(§ 78) rather than similis, If the text ballowed to stand, ff^andiori 
most be masc. (jast like strictus) and be used in a good sense. 
Similis gds the foroe of a oomparative from magis preceding, and 
4S 
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AOT£S: CIIAP. /. §§ 76-78. 

minus following it (cp. % 93 tersns atque elcgans maxime) : so that 
we may render ' he has ao api^earance of greater elevation in propor- 
tion as his style is less compressed.* — Among conjectural emenda- 
tions may be noted grandi oratori similis (thongh oratori seems very 
inappropriate here) ; 2Xi>o^ladiatori similis (cp. sagina ^ladiatoria in 
Tacitus andPliny). 

minus strictus » remissior, cp. &TovwTtpoi above. Instead of 
being nervis intenta (ci/roi^or) his style was characterised as «povcn^f 
(* headlong *) by the critics. 

carnis . . . lacertorum. The style of Aeschines is deficient in 
compact force : it is often overcharged and redondant (cp. itopatiKh% 
and av^f/riir^r above). For lacerti cp. Cic Brut $ 64. 

Hyperides, one of the leading orators of the patriotic party, wat 
pnt to death by order of Antipater, B. c. ^aa, just seven days before 
the death of Demosthenes, with whom he had generally acted, thongh 
differenccs arose betwcen them in later life. 

dulcis : S 73. So Dionysius x'^?^'*'^ iitaros. 

ecu:ua. Cic. de Orat. iii. § 28 acumen H^rperides . . . habuit : 
Orat. § 1 10 nihil argutiis et acumine Hyperidi (cedit Demosthenes). 
Acumen {%% 106, 114) is the quality required for the ienue genus, 
which aims at instracting : it appeals mainly to the intellect. Here 
therefore acutus means * pointed/ * direct.' 

minoribizs csuais. The author of wtpl vtfwn ($ 34) says: — 
' Nevertheless all the beauties of Hyperides, however numerous, 
cannot make him sublime. He never exhibits strong feeling, has 
little energy, rouses noemotion ' (Haveirs Transl.). Dionysius says 
cvffToxos fi^y airaviov S* av^tfritcos: he hits his marks neatly but 
seldom lends grandeur to his theme by amplification. His Funeral 
Oration is an exception : here he has ' thoroughly caught from 
Isocrates tbe tone of elevated panegyric * ( Jebb). 

ut non dizerim=De dicam. Cp. 3 $ 15, and note. Tacitus 
makes a similar use of the potential perfect in secondary clauses. 

§ 78. aetate maior. Jebb gives the approximate date of his 5 78. 
extant work as 403-380 B. c. . 

aubtilia stque elegana. Cic Orat $ 30 subtilem ct elegantem : 
Brut. § 35 : Orat. $ 110. It is the ' plain elegance* of Lysias, his 
artistic and graceful plainness, that Quintilian is commending. — 
Subtilitas and tlcgantia go together 3 § 19. 

aubtilia : ' plain/ ' unadomed ' ; q). espedally subtile genus 
dioendi (xii. 10, 58) «t3 Xaxv^^ 7^^, the ' plain * style 6f rhetorical 
composition, which, with a careful ooncealment of art, imitated the 
language of ordinaiy life, milike the ' grand * style, which was moie 
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aitifidal, seeking br the nse of ornament to rise above the common 
idiom. So Dionysias, loxyifrriTi y^ Trp ^pdatwt aa^ tcat dmjtcpi'' 
fioi/ifyjfv cxovac TTfV rSi/v mpa^^/iarw Mtffir. 

docere. Lysias coald tnike the most of his case : persnasiveness 
[ri$av6ryp) is mcDtioned as oae of his lcading characteristics. But 
that this is not the whole office of the orator Quintilian himself 
declaxes iv. 5, 6 non eniro solom oratoris est docere, sed plns elo- 
qnentia circa movendnm valec. 

nihil . . . inane : cp. Ora:or $ 39 quod nihil habeat insolens ant 
ineptnnL — For est, inest has been proposed : after sum, enim gener- 
ally is placed third, e.g. neoesse est enim a $ 10: i $ 14: 7 $$ 15, 
24 : 2 5 19. 

nihll aroessitnm. So Dionysius, wp^s rh xp^^ri/^ «c^ dvaytcoiSv 
kcriy avrapKfff. 

magno flumini: Dionpius says that, besides pathos, Lysias 
wants also grandenr and spiric : {r^X^ 8i ical /icyaA.ovpcin); ovk iariv 1j 
Avaiov Acf iT, oi>8c «aravAi/rrunj fxd lua xal Bavftatrr^ . . . oi^ Ovfxov koI 
9r€vpuir6s iori fuorrf. Cicero prefers Demosthenes as a model on 
acconnt of his power : de opt. gen. orat. $$ 9, 10 ita fit nt Demos- 
thenes ceite possit snnunisse dicere, elate Lysias fortasse non possit 
Cp. Orat- § 30. 
§ 79. $ 79. Isocrates, the most celebrated of all the ancient teachers 
of rhetoric, and called the ' father of eloqnence ' from the nnmber of 
crators produced by his scbool. He is said to have died of volun- 
tary stamtion shortly after the battle of Chaeronea (338 B. c.) at 
the ad^-anced age of 97. 

in diTerso genere dicendi. The pnpil of Goxgias, Isocrates 
worked oat his master*s theory of an elaborately omate and rhyth- 
mical style of composition. Suavitas (* smoothness*) rather than 
smbtilitas (' plainness ^) is his chief characteristic. He carefully cnl- 
tivated the period, to which he gave a large and luxnriant expansion. 

nitidna. Its opposite is sordidus : cp. Bmt. $ 238 non valde 
nitens non plane horrida oraCio. So nitidum et laetum (genns ver- 
bomm) de Or. i. § 81. 

comptne— «o/i^cra< (Dionysins) : cp. Cicero's statement that 
he had lavished on a Greek version of the story of his consnlship, 
' all iht/ragraniesseHces of Isocrates and all the little perfume-boxes 
of his pnpils/ ad Att ii. i, $ i. 

palaestrae qoam pugnae : Cp. Cic. Orat. $ 42 of epideictic 
oratory (dulce . . . orationis genns) pompae qnam pngnae aptins 
gymnasiis et palaestrae dicatnm, spretum et pnlsum foro : de Or. i. 
{81. So of Demetrins, non tam armis instiiutus quam polaestrae 
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Bnrt. J 37 Wtei had not the viRoroqs comprM,ioii of rtyle 
necessary for re.1 contests : ,o^p,.i.r,fi, Un JLxo, 4 «.,J1S2! 

the fignre involved m fugnat (d^i,,^ cp. $$ 39, 31 : 3 J »• , J „ 
jenere. : m thU sense only in poetry and ii.st-AuEUslan nrcwe 
a»d generally in the singnlar. Cp. Hor. aJs Poe,.7>o%S 
nnll.us venens sme pondere et arte : also J 100, below. 
seotetus Mt : cp. Dionysius. i yap iyi,p oSro, ri^ ti„^ t» 

04^. For the whole passage cp. Orat. J 38 non enim Z 
ind.c.on.m certamen sed ad voluptatem «urium Kripserat. 
neo immarlto : see on J 17 

«'^*!^ • •/:T/°^f'/ "^P- * 3«- So Dionysius. i^y,i^^ 

Tow « ,r .««A.,,r«i, ,oJ «,«B.rr,^o„ d,«lr«, o«x 6»o^.'ro«r.. IsocrVte» 
himself tells n, that it was hU weakne» of utteran* ^itiSVf 
d«po«faon that precluded him from pnblic appea,«,ces : p3 J 
la Moreover he Uid claim to being a teacCr ofmor.lity.and 
lookmg on rhetoric .. the highest and most importaTbSLd. of 

1T:^:.^T^:'^'^ ~"*""P' »f thosewho^t^S^tw. 
courts, aod with whom victory was the only object 

^ «^entione. Here Dionysiu. say. he U in „0 way inferior to 

honertl .UiiionM. This may refer to the diction of Isocrate. • 
Ihooyan. «ly, th.t hi, >U(., i. «»«« „ «i „*„,; B«W^ m 
lehe, on ix. 4, ,46-7 for hi. prop^ to take^onestZJir ^ 

compodti„e'together:comp^t£rbete^2o,XjS^ 
• : • «~ «t. magn.nt w.tiendi«tqneeloqnendi p^J^^J^ 

.«. Bnt (,) the «aiption of W,/«« (ir.na.iS^U„^-.^- 
"V^y «ppropri^e. „d the worf is co^S^i^^^ 

P^^^^oSoble^JS^-rl^dC^^^^^ 

«^.rtrfr,^. Therei.. amil.r critid». .t jlT * ' " ''"''^ 
'-S'^SS^^^'^''^*"^?-«'^P»«-«elocom 
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corft . . . reprehendatur. This refers cspecially to his studied 
ayoidance of hiatus : cp. iz. 4, 35. Dionysius (de Isocr. a) contiasts 
in general terms bis ts\iv$tai\ .compositio) with that of Lysias, noting 
cspeci-lly thc poin: here ar.uded to. With sach excessive solicitnde 
we can understand how Isocrates should have taken ten years to 
write the Paneg)Ticus (4 § 4 - 
§ 80« % 80. oeteros : cp. on dccem % 76. The use of the word involves 
a reference to a recognised group, from which he has omitted Anti- 
phon, Andocides, Isaeus, Lycurgus, and Dinarchus. — Demetrius is 
cvidently an addition by Quintilian himsel( as is shown by the use 
of ^in etiam, 

DemetriuB, of Phalerum, on being overthrown by Demetrins 
Poliorcetes in 307, fled to Thebes and thence to Egypt, where hc 
assisted Ptolemy to draw up laws and found his famous library. In 
dting him after the Attic orators, Quintilian seems to follow Cicero, 
Brut. § 37. The same ordcr (Phalereus before Demetrius) occurs in 
Cicero, de Legg. iiL 14 : de Or. ii. § 95 : de Rep. ii. 2 : Brut. % 285. 
— For iUum see on § 17. 

inclinasse : he impaired the strength of Attic oratory, depriving 
it of what Cicero calls its ' sap and firesh vigour * (sucus ille et 
sanguis incorruptcs}, and substituting an 'artificial gloss' (fucatus 
nitor) : see Brut. \\ 37-8. 

nltimuB . . . ez Atticis : Brut. § 285 mihi quidem ex illins ora- 
tionibns redolere ipsae Athe.iae videntur. 

medio genere dicendi : the ' middle * stylc : see on $ 44. In 
zii. 10, 59 he says of this style ' ea fere est ratio ut . . . delectandi 
sive condliandi praeslare videatur officinm * : with which cp. Cicero, 
of Demetrinsy deUctabat magis Athenienses quam inflammabat. 

praefert onmilras Cicero : de Orat. ii. % 95 omnium istorum 
mea sententia politissimus : Orat § 92. tamen has a general re- 
lefenoe to what has gone before : ' yet, in spite of all that can bc 
said OD the other side ' (e. g. inclinasse eloquentiam dicitur). Cp. 
% 99 qnae tamen sont in hoc genere elegantissima. 
§ 81. \% 81-84. Greek Philosophers :-^ 

In this paragraph there b a correspondence between the criticisms 
of Qnintiliiui and those of Qcero and Dionysius. The latter recom- 
mends the study of the Pythagorean philosophers (/icTaXoirpcircrf 
yi^ rj X<^(( KwL wooitimoi), holding np Xenophon and Plato as thc 
best modeb, and eulogising also Aristotle and his foUowers. Qnin- 
tilian's selection of Thcophrastns is probably motived by tbe passagc 
in Cioero, Orat { a (alxeady qnotcd by him m \ 33). 

ooniitetiir. In the Chator, { la, Cioero tells us hc had got his 
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NOTES: CHAP. /. §^ 79-H2, 

oratory not Irom the luurow schoolrooms and mechanieal workshops 
of the rhetoricians, but from the groves of the Academy, the real 
school for every kind of discourse. Cp. Tac. Dial. de Or. 33. 

praecipuum : cp. Orat. § 63 (quoted above) longe omnium . . . 
princeps Plato. 

divins. Cp. Dionysios, mianw . • . ^Xoffo^oir rc unk ^6potif 
ipfirfyfWTcu rd wpdy/uira ^aipai^tinurov : Cic. Tusc. Disp. I % 79. 

Homerioa : $ 86 ut illi naturae caelesti atque immortali cesseri- 
mus: §§ 48, 65. 

prosam orationem. JProsa araiU is nsed of prose as contrasted 
with verse : pedestris oratio indudes all composition of a prosaic 
order, not necessarily prose only. So Horace speaks of his Satires 
as Musa pedestris (Sat. ii. 6, 17) : pedestres historiae in Od. ii. 13, 9 
are prose histories : sernto pedester in A. P. 95 (tragicus plerumque 
dolet sermone pedestri) is ' homely language.' Cp. Plato, Soph. 337 
A vc(7 rc c&8c kn^ror^ kiyw mi /icrd lUrpoitf : Aristoph. Fr. 713 
«auaflu luX^bcva' <L\A<I ««(7 /lot ^p^^or. — For prose Cioero uses 
oratio soluta (Brut § 33) to which he opposes vincula numerorum 
(Orat §§ 64, 77 : de Or. iii. § 184). 

qnodam Delphici, && This seems to be the true reading. For 
quodam cp. § 109 : § 83 : and for jfelphici , , , dei Cic. de Legg. 
I § 58 cnius praecepti tanta vis . . . est nt ea non homini cuipiam 
sed Delphico deo tribueretur. 

§ 82. Xenophontis, §§ 33, 75. § 82. 

iucnnditatem : «ard rip^ ffMwip i^t mt f(fxap*h Dionysius. 
Cp. Diog. Laert. ii. 57 iitaK€iro ti lud *Arrciri) Movera yXvie&niri t^t 
ippuivtias: Cic Brutus, § 133 : cp. ibid. § 393 : Orat § 33 cuius 
sermo est ille quidem melle dulcior sed a forensi strepitu remotissi- 
mns. Tac. DiaL 31. Inadfectatna is fonnd also in Pliny the 
yonnger. 

Gratiae : for the form of ezpression cp. Orat § 63 Xenophontis 
voce Musas quasi locntas ferunt (x. i § 33). So § 99 below: Plin, 
Ep. ii. 13, 7 : Hor. Ep. ii. i, 37. 

de Feride. Pliny, Ep. i. 30, 17 nec me praeterit summum ora- 
torem Periclem sic a comico Eupolide landari . . . vciA& ns iwtMA- 
Orfro rdifft x*^*^"^» '•▼•^ Brutus § 59 wtiB^ oiam vocant Graeci, 
cuins effectorest orator, hancSuadam appellavit^Ennius . . .utquam 
deam in PericU labris scripsit Eupolis sessitavisse huius hic meduUam 
nostrum oratorem (t& Ceth^nm) fnisse dixerit The phrase of 
which this is the ezplanation (suadae mednlla— the essenoe, manowy 
of persuasiveness) is nsed agaiii de Sen. § 50 : cp. Qnint. it 15, 4. 
Horaoe has Snadela, Ep. i. 6, 38. 
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qnandam, i. e. fomething whicfa may be cmlled fersModendi dea : 
cp. juodam bdow, and quikusdam ( 76: xiL 10, 11 quadam elo- 
qccr.dae fn]^!itate. Prof. Netilcship conjectvied Suadam [persua- 
dtndi deam~ . -Jie last two words being thns explained as a gloss. 
Bc: the peri: hrasis is quite natnral, and in Qttintilian*s manner : 
moreoyer the passage qnoted above from the Brutus shows that 
' Soada ' as a oame was haxdly cnnent at Rome. 
§ 8a § 83. Socratici, h 35- 

elacAatiam : § 114 : 3 ( 19 : 'chaste simplidty/ Frieze. 

Ariatotolen. It is to be notioed that in bodi Dionysios and 
Qnintilian, Aiistotle oomes after Plato and Xenophon : «^oA^cor 
9k aat 'AptarcriXii tls §uts>iwnp rc w€fi ri^ fyfstf^§la¥ ^taf&nfros adt 
T^ «o^rcuu aal rou i^iiot adt «oXv/ta#ovf. Cp. Brut. $ lai : Orat. 
§172. 

acientiA . . . oopi* . . . aiiATitate : Orat. % 5 admirabili qna- 
dam scientia ct copia : Topica i § 3 dicendi incredibili qnadam qanm 
copia tnm etiam snavitate. 

acnmine : sce on ( 77. 

nam has come to serve as a transition-formula : so $§ 9, 12, 50: 
4, 4. It genexally involves an ellipse. 

Tfaeophraato. Bmt. ( 121 qnis Theophrasto duldor! Theo- 
phiastns sncoeeded Aristotle in the condnct of his school 11.C. 322, 
and died 287. 

tam est loquendi nitor iUe divinua ut. Tam goes dosely 
with ditnnus : tam divinus est is the pred. and loquendi nitor ille 
the snbj. For the oider of words cp. $ 76 tam nihil otiosum, and 7 
§ 27. Even in Cicero a similar separation occurs : in Verr. t. § 121 
qois tam fnit illo tempore dunis et ferrens. Kiderlin, however, con- 
tends that the woids loquendi niior ille divinus are obviously meant 
to be taken together, and that iUe makes it impossible to join tam 
and divinus. He proposes to read tam manifestus est. 

nitor : cp. %\ 33, 9, 79 (where see note on nitidui) : Cicero, de 
Fin. iv. 3, 5. 

nomen traxiaae. Orat § 62 siquidem et Theophrastns divinitate 
loqnendi nomen invenit : Ivk t6 t^s <ppdatan B^awiaio^, s. 

§ 84* i 84. Stoiei veterea. For the comporative unfitness of tfae Stoic l 

writers for orttorical puipotes see esp. Cic. de Orat iiL 18, 66 : de ^ 

Fm. iv. 28,78 tq.: deOrat. ii 38, 159. Brutns § 114:.$ 118. 

gnae inatitnerant : ' tfaeir prindples.' Cp. praeoepta institutaqne 
philofiopfaiae in Cioero de Off. L i, i and dsewhere. 

edllisMido : ' argnmg,* not necesianly here of the formal process 
of sjflogiitic icasoning. 
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NOTES: CHAP. I. §§ 82-86. 

rebua aonti : ' shrewd thinkers/ nther than masteri of the grand 
stylc. For the constr. (where in Greck the prcsent participle wonld 
have been uscd) cp. % 80 vel ob hoc mcmoria dignum. 

%% 85-100. ROMAN POETS.— Quintilian's criticisms of Latin § 86« 
litcratnrc, thongh naturally more indcpcndent than his judgments of 
Grcck authors, are hampcred, as Professor Nettleship has shown 
(Jonrn. Phil. 18 p. 263 sq.>, by ' the idea of making canons of classi- 
cal Latin authors to corrcspond as closely as possible with the Greek 
canons. Vcrgil leads the van among the pocts as the Latin Homer : 
Macer and Lncretius follow as representing Hesiod and the didactlc 
poets. The elegiac pocts, Propertius and Tibullns, follow nezt, 
answcring to Tyrtaens ; thcn the satirists who of course have no 
Greek connterparts ; then the writers of lampoon, Catullus, Biba- 
culos, and Horace, to match Archilochus ; the lyric pocts, Horaoe 
corresponding to Pindar ; the dramatists, comic and tragic, among 
whom Varius is singled out as equal to any of the Greeks : the his- 
torians, Sallnst being matched wtth Thncydides, and Livy with 
Herodotus ; the orators, Cicerobeing of conrse compared in detail 
with Demostbenes ; and the pbilosophers, among whom we are told 
that Cicero is aemulus Platmis* 

Idem . . . ordo duoendus. There is a snggcstion of military 
associations in the nse of thc phrase : tr. ' in thc same way we must 
marshall * : cp. 5 $ 1. ordifum ducere in the sense of ' to be tbe leader 
of a company ' (sc. as ccnturion) occurs in Cicero, Caesar, and Livy. 

anspioatiaaimam. Cp. Tac. Gcrm. 1 1 agendis rebus hoc auspi- 
catissimnm initinm crednnt So too Bnrke, in the peroration of his 
Speech on Conciliation with America : — < We ought to aiispicate all 
onr public proceedings on America with the old warning of the 
chnrch, Sursum Corda ! ' 

dederit : v. on ( 37. 

haad dabie. After dubie Halm inseited ei^ bnt it doei not seem 
to be necessary. 

§ 86. Afiro Domitio. The order is characteristic of the silver ^ 80. 
age, thongh ezamples are found also in Cicero : cp. Atadnns Varro, 
below, and § 103. Domitins Afer (cp. % 24) was a distinguished 
orator who floniished nnder Tiberius and his snccessors, and died in 
the reign of Nero, A.D. 59 (Taa Ann. xiv. 19). 

exoepl As distingnished irom aecipere^ which, when nsed in 
this sense, means to get some information at second-hand, exdpere 
always rdfeis to what is said in one's presence, whether one is mcftnt 
to h^, as in this passage, or not. 

Homera The same dative with accedere. oocors § 68 mag^ 
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■ccedit ont&rio generi (Earipidcs). With the name of a pexson 
Cicero also bscs the datiTe, othcrwise more commonly ad c. aoc. 

aecundiu. See note on \ 53. Here the iQtcrval bctween first 
and second is less than that between second and thixd : Vergil is a 
* good second/ 

natorM-ingenio. as in $ 119 erant clara et nnper ingenia : cp. 

% 123. 

oaeleati : for the hyperbole cp. caelestis hnius in dicendo viri 
(Cioeronis) 2 § 18. So Cic Pbil. ▼. % 38 caelestes divinasque legiones. 

ut . . . oeaaerimoa ito. For ui ,,,iia (j»h ,. »U) cp. 3. ({ i 
and 31. 67 is not coocesnve and does not affect the verb, which 
is in the sabjimctive of modified asaertion (for cedendnm est) : cp. 
dederit above % 85. For the plnral cp. vindmar, pensamusy be- 
low ; aUo $ 93 provocamos, % 99 cooseqnimor, % 107 vi^icimus. 

emmentibna : neot. of adj. used snbstantively, — common enoogh 
in Quintilian eren with adjectives of the thiid declension : cp. 3 { 5. 
Such ' oatstandtng * paasages as those alluded to Horace terms 
tiie 'spedota niiracnla * of the Homeric poems, A. P. 144. 

aaqnalitate, 'nniform ezcellence': cp. aequali quadam medio- 
critate § 54. In { 24 Qointilian has already referred to the quan' 
doqiu drrmilai, and his words are probably an echo of the Horatian 
critidsm. 
§87. $07. Kaoer: v.on{56. 

Ijncretins. Tbe leferences made to Lncretins tn Latin literstme 
are collected in Tenifel-Schwabe's Rom. Lit. \ 303, 3. 

4p^v*eIocn(ionemy v. {43. So ad augendam facnltatem 
dicendi, lielow. 

bnmilia: ' common place.* 

diiBcilia: cp. multis luminibas ingenti mnltae tamenartis, — 
Cioero*s critidsm, dealt with by Munro, Introd. to Notes, ii. p. 17. 

Varra P. Terentius (B.C. 83-37), called Atadnus from the river 
Atax in Gallia Narbonensis, his native province. The work by 
which be was best known is his translation of the Argomamiua of 
ApoIIonins Rhodius (' interpres operis alieni '>. 

per qnae : oommon in Quintilian to designate 'means by which.* 
SoaIso/^fMai/./crier: seeon § la 

nomen : cp^ $ 73, ( 120, 5, f 18 : Ta& Dial. 10 nomen inserere 
fiunae : ib. 36 phis notittae ac nominis apod plebem parabat. 
§ 88. % 88. Snntaa, tfae Chanoer of Latm liteiatnre (393-169 B.C), — 
qid primns amoeno detnlit ex Helioone pereoni froode coronam 
(LncL L 119). Lncretins in this passage adls him * Ennins noster/ 
as does also Qoero^ Pro Ardiia f 18, § 33. 
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Bpeciem. So Ovid, Trist' iL 434 Ennius ingenio^ mftximtis, arte 
mdis : Ain. i. 15, 19 Ennias arte carens. 

Fropiores, not Vergilio, bnt rather by infierence from ' vetustate ' 
and*antiqua* in the prcvious sentence >« propiores nostrae aetati. 
Many MSS. give /rip/rww, for which magis proprii would be more 
QsnaL 

ad hoo de quo loqaimar»ad aagendam facultatem dicendi : 

Iiascivus : so below \ 93. The word and its cognates are nsed 
by Qnintilian of 'mnning riot/ whether in thought, langnage, or 
manner. See above. lecens haec lascivia % 43 : cp. ii. 5» 10 and aa: 
Tac. Dial. \ 26 lascivia verborum et levitate sententiarum et licentia 
compositionis. What is always implied is 'ezuberance' of any 
kind, as against severe restraint : cp. Horace/ A. P. 106 ludentem las- 
civa (verba decent) severam seria dictu : i. e. ' sportive * as opp. to 
'serious*: Epp. ii. 2, ai6 lasciva decentius aetas^ 'that may more 
becomingly make merry.* 

in herois quoque: sc. versibus. The characteristic of his 
elegiac compositions reappears even in his heroic verse, i.e. the 
Metamorphoses. Cp. Martial iii. 30, 6 lascivus elegis an severas 
herois ? 

nimiam amator ingenii aui: cp. ( 98 below, si ingenio sno 
imperare quam indulgere maluisset. So M. Seneca says Ovidius 
nescit quod bene cessit relinquere : cp. Sen. Nat Quaest. iii. 27, 13 
poetaram ingeniosissimus . . • nisi tantum impetum ingenii et 
materiae ad pueriles ineptias rednxisset. Of Seneca himself Quin- 
tilian uses similar language below $ 130 si non omnia sua amasset. 
— For the use of an adv. with verb-noun in -tor (as if it were an 
adjective or participle) cp. Hor. Sat. i. 10, i2.Quis tam Lucili fautor 
inepte est. Other verbal nouns occur 3 $ 23 (hortator) : ib. ( ao 
(offensator). 

in partibus, opp. to Mum. Cp. in parte 7 ( 25 : also 2 ( a6 in 
partibus. The MSS. omit in, while many ^yreparnus ior partihis, 

% 80. Comeliua Sevenu, contemporary and friend of Ovid, ^ 89. 
who addresses to him Epist ex Ponto iv. a. 

etiamai sit. The reading is doubtfiil: perhaps etiamsi est^ or 
etiamsifuii, 

Teraificator. The word is very rare. For the antithesis with 
poeta cp. Hor. Sat i. 4, 39 neque enim concludere versum dixeris 
esse satis . . . (ut) putes hunc esse poetam. 

•i tamen. Tamm really goes with vinduarei, but the inversioii 
tamen si is quite unnecessaiy; elsewhere in Qnintilian tamm is 
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foand tttached to the subordinate and not to the prindpal sentence : 
cp. on nisi tanun § 2. 

ut est dictuxn. These words are rejected in many edd. But it 
is ob\ioas that •^unless he is quoting from himself) Quintilian is here 
givir.g a criticism at sccond-hand (dictum sc. ab aliis), and convey- 
ing ihe opinion of contemporar}* critics : cp. $ 60 adeo ut videatur 
qaibusdam, of Archilochus. He roight however have written 
' etiamsi versificator quam poeta melior sit, tamen, ut est dictum, si 
ad exemplar,' &c 

beUani Sicnlom: i.e. the war with Sext. Pompeius B.C. 38-36. 
Scaliger suggested bellum ewile, with which Sevenis's poems seem 
to have dealt, either in whole or in part. 

pencripsisaet : common enough in the sense of 'write a iiill 
account of ' : here ' from b^;inning to end ' ; cp. perlegere, pervenire. 

aecundam locnm— among epic poete, after Vergil. 

Semnam is the conjectural emendation generally adopted in placc 
of the readings of the MSS. It rests on Juvenal vii. 80 Serrano tenui- 
que Saleio. Martial (iv. 37, 3) speaks of a Serranas who was deep 
in debc Most old edd. read Sed eum, still referring to Severos. 

conanmmari; cp. § 122 : 2 ( 28: 5 § 14 and frequently in 
Quintilian. 

in Mtate ilU : ' for one so young.* 

recti generia: cp. § 44 rectum dicendi genos. The objective 
grnitive after * voluntas ' is noteworthy. 

S 90. Valeriaa Flaccus flonrished in the reign of Vespasian, to 
whom he dedicated his Argofututicti, c A. D. 70. He may be the 
Flaccns whom Martial addresses in i. 76, exhorting him, with some 
irony, to give np verse-writing as onprofitable and tum lawyer. — 
There is a toach of personal sorrow about the nse oiamisimus. 

nuper: Flaocns died about 88 A.D. Quintilian wrote his work 
between 93 and 95. 

Salei Baasi. Cp. tenuique Saleio, quoted above. His name 
occnrs several times in the Dial. de Orat : cum optimnm vinun tum 
absolntissimnm poetam 5 : cp. 9 and 10 wheie it is stated that he 
got a gift of 500 sestertia from Vespasian. 

neo ipeum aenectute maturuit : ' bnt it was not mellowed by 
age * : nec ipsum « his genius no more than that of Serranus, above. On 
the othei reading (senectus maturavit) ipsum wonld be accus. masc. : 
bot the constniction is haish, and maturo is ezceptional in thia sense. 

Babirins» a cootemporary of Ovid, £p. ex Ponto iy. 15, 5 inag«> 
mqae Rabiiius oris. Velleins Patercolns mentions him aloog with 
Veigil, omitting Horace. 
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NOTES: CI/AP. /. §§ 89-91. 

Fedo, C. Albinovanas. friend of Ovid, who styles him sidereus 
ex Pont. iv. 16, 6, carissime iv. 10, 3. Martial refers to him as a 
scholarly poet and epigrammatist: bnt he is notto be identiBed with 
the Celsus Albioovanus of Horace, Epist. i. 3, 15 and 8, i. M. Seneca 
gives us 33 hexamcters of his which formed pait of a poem 
celebrating the famons voyage of Germanicus (cp. Tac. Ann. ii. 

»3). 

IiUOsnuB M. Annaeus, the author of the ' Pharsalia,' A. D. 38-65. 
The criticism of Quintilian puts before us Lucan's merits and de- 
fects, — the predominance of the declamatory element being pro- 
minent among the latter. In the DiaL de Orat. 20 he is classed 
along with Vergil and Horace. The ut dicasn quod sentio seems to 
indicate that Quintilian is combating the prevailing sentiment about 
Lucan. 

sententiis — yviffiais, y. H 50, 61, 'snch general utterances as 
have a bearing upon hnman life and action ' : see Heitland's Introd. 
pp. Ixv-lxvii. 

$ 91. Hosy sub. tanium : as 5 § 7 uno genere. § 91. 

Oermanicum. Domitian took this title after his expedition 
against the Chatti, A.D. 84, in referenoe to which Tacitus says 
(Agric. 39) that he was conscioos 'derisui fuisse falsum e Ger- 
mania trinmphnm.* For the tone of adulation cp. Proem. Book 
iv, 2 sq. 

ab institutis studiis. It wonld appear that he contemplated 
an epic poem on the war with the Jews : cp. Tac. Hist iv. 86. 

cura terrarum: cp. Mart. viii. 82 Posse denm rebus pariter 
Musisque vacare Scimns, et haec etiam serta plaoere tibi. 

donato imperio, i.e. to his father Vespasian, as he pretended» 
and his brother Titns : cp. Suet. Dom. $ 13 principatum adeptus 
neqne in senatn iactare dubitavit 'et patzi se et fzatri imperinm 
dedisse.* 

numeris : % 70. 

qui sio gerit : cp. § 114 of Jnlius Caesar, 'eodem animo dixisse 
qno bellavit' 

propiua audirent : cp. Aen. i, 526 parce pio generi et propius 
res aspice nostras. The phrase is used of interest as well as near- 
ness, and refers to the presence and sympathy of the Muses when 
the poet reads his compositions. Cp. also Ovid, Trist i. a, 7 
oderat Aenean propior Satnmia Tnmo. 

familiare numen Minervae : Domitian was desirons of passing 
for a son of Minerva, and pnnished with death a priest of Tarentnm 
who had fiuled to address him by this title in offering sacrifice. He 
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also instimted the Qoinqiiatria Minerrae, with contests in poetry and 
rhetoric. 
§ 92. $ 82. praestringitur : $ 30. 

feres. Somc M>S. h^vt/eraSj and this is adopted in many cdd. 
as more arpropria:e to thc subscrvient tone of the whole passage. 

Vergiliano: £cl. viii. 13, addrcssed to Pollio. Cp. Mart. viii. 
83, 7 NoQ quercui te sola decct, nec lanrca Phoebi: fiat et ex 
hedera civica nostia tibi. 
§ 98. % 98. Elegea. This form occurs in the best MSS. and onght to 
be received into the text Cp. $ 58. Ovid has ^/tr^iVi,— flebilis 
indignos elcgeia solve capillos, Am. iii. 9, 3. Elegi is more com- 
moo : Hor. C i. 33, 2 miserabiles, A. P. 77 eziguos : Tib. ii. 4, 
13 : Prop. V. I, 135 : luv. i, 4. 

provocamcu : post-Aug. in this figurative sense. 

tersuB, ' smooth and finished.' So bclow % 94. 

TibnUua, c. 54- iS B. c Hor. Epist. 1,4: Ovid, Am. iii. 9. As 
compared with Propertius (c 50-15 B.c), he is the poet of warm, 
tender, natural feeling, which he ezpresses in neat and finished 
verse. Propertius has more force and strength; but he is more 
involved. often in fact obscure ; and his indirectness and aitificiality 
bave greatly interfered with the adequate recognition of his un- 
donbted powers. Cp. Postgate*s Sclect Elegics Ivii. sqq., esp. 
IjLvii. 

Uscivior v. on % 88. The antithesis is here given in durior 
('more mascnline '^', which seems to show that thc reference is 
primarily to Ovid^s styie. His exuberant vivadty and sportive 
imagination. as weU as his indifferenoe to deep convictioo and high 
ideals, might however well be included in the criticism. 

OaUoa. Comelius, of Forum Inlii (69-36), was tlie first prae" 
fcctus AtgxfHvBAtx Angustus, but on a report of some nsh speeches 
was banished and committed suicide in his forty-third year. VergiPs 
regard for him comes out in Eclogue vi 64 sqq., and in the dedi- 
cation of Edogue x. (sollidtos Galii dicamus amores). 

Satnra. The word was long believed to be derived from lanx 
Saiura-~\he platter fiUed with first fruits of various sorts which was 
an annual thanlc-ofiering to Ceres and Bacchus : and so a ' medley ' 
or ' hodge-podge.' Mommsen, however, holds that it meaas the 
'masque of the fuU men ' (saturi), — the song enacted at a popular 
camiiRsl, when repletion in the peiformers leads to a oertain 'fiil* * 
ness' about the perf<»mance. Cp. TibnUus ii. i/ 22 saturi . . • 
ooloni: 53 satur arenti primum est modulatas 
(agxioola). 
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AOfES: CJIAP, /• §^ 91-94. 

tota noBtnL This claim must be ttnclcntood of satire in its 
Roman form. The spirit of personal invective had alrcady found 
expression in the lampoons of Greek saiire, e.g. in the iambics of 
Archilochus and Hipponax, to say nothing of the old Comedy at 
Athens; but Satire at Rome grew to l>e a distinct art, a scrions 
practical aim being imposed on the litcrary form that was developed 
out of the original Satura (for which see below, % 95). Thc claim 
raade by Quintilian springs from the conscioasness that Satirc was 
pre-eminently the national organ of public opinion at Rome. More- 
over, it was the only form of literature that enjoyed a continuous 
development, extending as it did from the most flonrishing era of the 
Commonwealth ioto the second centory of the Empire. 

Iiuciliua, O. (b.c. 168 (?)-io3) gave Satire its true popular tone 
at Rome, speaking ont openly and with a courageous frankness 
against the iniquity and incompctence of the nobles, the sordid, 
avaricious and pleasure-seeking aims of the middle-class, and the 
venality of the mob. Horace passes a rather mixed judgment oo 
him, censuring his discursiveness, roughness, careless rapidity, and 
verbosity; but commending him for his original force and frank 
outspokenness. See Sat. i. 4, 6-n, 57: 10, 1-5, ao-24, 48-71: 
ii. 1, 17, 39-34, 6a-75, In the time of Tacitus some preferred 
Lucilius to Horace.: Dial. 33. 

§ 04. fluere lutulexxtnm, a quotation from memory of Sat. i. § 94. 
4, II cum flueret lutulentus erat quod toUere velles : cp. i, lo, ^a 

libertM : Hor. Sat i. 4, 5 multa cam libertate notabant. 

iude: it was his oatspokenness (libeitas)' that gave so keen an 
edge to his satire (acerbitas) : Hor. Sat ii. i, 62. Inde is in fact 
€ausal here. Pro Mur. § a6 is the only parallel instance in Cicero, 
and there inde occurs in a law formula : inde ibi ego teex iure manu 
consertum voco. 

abunde aalis: Verg. Aen. vii. 552 terromm et fraudis abunde 
est : Suet. Caes. 86 potentiae gloriaeque abunde, but not in earlier 
prose. Abunde was originally neut. of adundis, used substantivally 
(cp. pote and necesse) and so becoming an adverb. 

multum. Cicero very rarely has mulium for multoi cp.wo\v pi§l(w, 

purus magis gives the antithesis to lutuUntus, 

nisi labor : cp. vi. 3, 3 sive amore immodico praecipui in elo- 
qnentia viri (Cioeronis) labor : Cic Brut 244 ambitione labi. The 
two oldest MSS. (G and H) give mn labor : but the majority have 
nisi^ and Prof. Wilkins points ont that mihi labor in Prat. and Put 
is also in favour of this reading. For praecipuus used absoLotely 
q>. §f 68, 81, 116. 
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Vnltam et verM=mnItum gloriae ct quidem yerae gloriae. 
So thc Greck «u tuCtu. For acc. w. mereo cp. $ 1 16. 

QUAmTis: cp. § 74. Evea in classical Latin quamvis is nsed 
with adjectives and advcrbs, and without any verb. 

Fenias .Vf-^' a. P.;. Thc best account of his satires is that 
prcfixcd to Conington*» edition. Cp. Mart. iv. 29, 7 Saepius in 
libro cameratcr Pcrsius uno Quam levis in tota Marsns Amazonide. 

Bont clari hodieque et: 'there are brilliant satirists at the 
present day,— men whose names will hereafter be on the roll of 
fame*: cp. $ 104 below qui olim nominabiiurmxtiC inteUegiiur, — 
This nse of kodieque (' noch heutzutage ') is qnite different fropi 
instances where -qne is merely oopulative. The explanation of the 
que may be that it is thrown in to correspond with et in what foUows 
(rc . . . Koi). Certainlv it is the same wrtters who are cktri now 
and who will hereafter receive proper recognition {ncminabuntur 
cp. § 104 be1ow\ though at present he refrains from giving names. 
— It is just pos^ible, however, that bere and elsewhere hodieque is a 
contraction iorhodie quoque. In that case et qui must be taken with 
c/ari, not with Aodie qucque, and the et will be omitted in tnms- 
lation. 

Juvenal can hardly be referred to here, as his first Satire is later 
than the reign of Domitian, under whom Quintilian composed his 
woik. The reference is more probably to some minor Satirists. — 
For olim see on § 104. 

% 95. Altemm iXlud, &c. This takes ns back to the earliest 
forms of the Roman Satunu Alongside of the Fescennine verses 
(Hor. EpisL ii. 139, sq.% there grew up a sort of dramatic medley 
or baot, probably containing an element of dialogue. These 
' Satune * differed from the Fescennine verses in having nore of a 
set fonn and not being eztemporised ; while, again, they were 
distinct from the developed drama in having no connected plot. 
They seem from the first to have contained a dramatic element, 
consisting as ihey did of comic songs or stories redted with ges- 
ticulatioa and f!cte accompaniment. In the hands of Enntus the 
Satura became a medley of metrical pieces — a metiical miscellany — 
in which the poct gave ntteranoe, not withoat the dement of dia- 
logue, to his views oo things in generaL With Lndlios it passed 
from misoellaneous metrical composidon to that aggressive and 
censorions critidsm of persons, manneis, literatnre, and politics, 
«hicfa the word satire has ever since been employed to denote. 

eUua prioa» Le. even before the satura of Ludlins. The saiura 
of Vaxio (like that of Menippus. whom he imitated), besides bdiig 
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composed in all soits of metres, admitled prose also : hence ' non 
sola canninnm Tarietate miztnm.' It was also, in respect of 
material, a sort oi pci-pourri or ' hodge-podge.* 

condidit: see % 56. There is no need for the conjectnie c-m- 
divit. The woid mcans * wrote/ * composod.* 

TerentiuB Varro, IC (b.c. 116-27). Of his manj works .said 
to number abont 600^ we have only three books of the dk re rustica^ 
parts of the de iingua latina ,in 25 books), and fragments of the 
Menippean Satires. A good accoont of Varro*s life and writings is 
given in Cmttweirs Rom. Lit. pp. 141-156. 

omnia antiqnitstlt. He wrote Antiquitates rernm humanamm 
et divinaram, in foity-one books. Cp. Cic. Brut. 15, 60 diligen- 
tissimus investigator antiquitatis. For his general activity v. Acad. 
Post L 3, 9 : PhiL ii. 41, 105, where distinct refcrenoe is made to 
treatises de luie Civili, in filteen books : de Vita Popnli Romani, 
in fonr books : Annales in thice books : de Fama Philosophiae : 
and nine books Disdplinarum. — For this use oiaMiiquiitu cp. Tac. 
Ann. ii. 59 cognoscendae antiquitatis : Dial. 30, 3. 

eloqaentiaa. For the datives cp. % 37, f 63, § 71 : confene with 
in c. acc occnrs 7 § 26, q.v. 

§ 96. lambna^carmina iambica: cp. § 9, { 59. & 96* 

nt proprinm opns, i.e. as a separate form of oomposition, such 
as it was in the hands of Archilochus^ Hipponax, and Simonides. 

aliia qnibnsdam (sc carminibns) interpoaitna. This is some- 
times taken as refeiring both to the altemation of the iambic with 
other metres and the snbstitiition of other feet for the iambns itself 
(as commonly in Horace). It is probable that it only indudes the 
former, being repeated, as regaids Horace, in the words 'qnamquam 
illi epodos intervenit' The reading is, however, very unoertain. 

Oatnllo. Cp. Fragm. i. At non effugies meos iambos. The 
most famons examples of his acerhiias are the lampoons on Julius 
Caesar, especially that contained in the twenty-ninth poem. 

Bibacnlo.' M. Furius Bibaculus (b. at C^emona B.C. 99), like 
Catnllus, the author of lampoons diiected espedally against the 
monarchists : Tac Ann. iv. 34 rarmina ffibaculi et Catulli referta 
contnmeliis Caesaram leguntur. 

illi, sc. iambo=iambids Tersibns. 

epodos : h Iv^S^, sc. crixot^K shorter (iambic) veise, altemat- 
ing with a longer. Thongh the term epode includes all kinds of 
metre (ezcept elegiac) in which a long and a shoit line are com> 
bined, tt is used espedally of the altemation of the iambic triineter 
and dimeter (Hor. Epod. i-io). Horace himself (who has only one 
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poem— Epod. 17— in iamblc trimeter alone) includes all his Epodes 
ondcr the head of ' iambi/ 

legi dignua : a poctical constr., which passed into the prose of 
thc Silver Age. 

variaa figuris : cp. % 6S sentcntiis densns. 

verbis felicissime audaz : cp. Hor. A. P. 46 sq., where editors 
give as instances of caUiJ^ iunctura in Horace himself, the wcU- 
knowm phrascs * splcndide mendax/ ' insanicntis sapientiae consnltus/ 
< animae magnae prodigus.* Cp. Petron. Sat. xi8 Horatii curiosa 
felicitas^ 

Caeaiiii Baasua was the friend of Persius, who addresses his 
sixth Satire to him : and at the request of Comutus he edited the 
whole six, after thcy had been prepared for publication by thc latter. 
He is said to have perished in the eruption of Vesuvius (A.i>. 76), 
which was fatal also to the elder Pliny. 

ingenia yiTentitun : cp. sunt clari hodieque § 94 above. It is 
only m fayour of Domitian § 91 that Quintilian breaks his rule not 
to mention living writers. 
§ 87. § 87. Tragoediae scriptoTea. Quintilian did not consider it 
necessarr for his parpose to take any at:count of the first beginnings 
of tragedy, othennse he wonld havc mentioned Livins Andronicus 
(284-204), Naevins (239), and Ennius himself, who was probably 
almost as great in tragedy as in narrative poetry. Tragedy 
flourished at Rome only dnring a cotnparativcly short period : the 
populaoe probablv £siled to rise to the demands made on them by 
its lofty and serio&s purpose. Their tastes became more and more 
estranged from it, as gladiatorial and spectacular shows grew in 
lavonr ; and appreciation of the drama came to be the proof of the 
culture of a small and exdnsive dass. But the popularity which it 
enjoyed for a ttme mnst have been dne to the fact that, though the 
subjects were generally adapted from the Greek, Roman tragedy 
came to have a cbaracter of its own. It appealed to the ethical and 
political sympathies of the audience, and satisfied that taste for 
rhetoric which led afterwards to the development of Latin oratory. 

Attios. I<. (170-abont 90 B. c.) shonld have cotne after Pacuvius, 
- ss being ^pMm years younger. He produced his first play in con- 
jnactioo with Pacnvins» dr. 140. He seems to have had pretty 
much the same qsalities as Ennins and Pacnvins. Cicero, who is 
said to have converKd with him in his boyhood, and others, bear 
witness to his oratorical foroe, his giavity, and passionate eneigy. 

PMOviiis» K. (220-132), the son of £nnius's sister. Of provindal 
biitk (his birth-plsoe was Brandisinm), he conld not, ■«^Hing to 
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Cioero, boast the pore Latinity which wss the pride of Naeviiit and 
Plautns : Brnt. % 358 Caeciliom et PacoTium male locntos videmns. 
— ^The epithet dochts, in the nse of which Horace and QuintiUan 
agrce, prohably refers to his widc acquaintance with Greek literatnre : 
see below. 

nitor: y. 00 $ 79: and cp. $§ 33, 83, 98, 113: $ IH cnltns ae 
nitor. 

•unima maniu : Cic. Brat $ 126 manns extrema (the ' finishing' 
tonch) noo accessit operibns eius. See on $ ai. 

virinm Attio: cp. 'animosi Attius oris,* Ov. Am. i, 15, 19. 
Persins is less compUmentary, Brisaei . . . venosus liber Acd (i, 
7Q, the 'shriveUed volnme of the old Baochanal Acdns.*— Qnin- 
tiUan is here only recording currcnt Uterary opinion : but other 
icferences in his Imtiiuiio go iar to prove independent knowledge. 

doctiovem : cp. Horace*s * docti famam senis.' 

ease dooti adfeotant: for the constr. cp. § 73 memit credi 
secundns. Cp. Hor. Sat i. 9. 7 noris nos, inqnit, docti snmns» where 
Professor WiUcins remarks : ' The epithet of doctus was especiaUy 
assnmed by those who were versed in Greek Uteratnre and mytho- 
logy, especiaUy the products of the Alezandrine schooL" It aptly 
characterises the artificial tendendes of the Uteratnre of the Empire. 

lam — a formnhi of transitioo. Nam is suggested as an altemative 
leading: see on $ la. 

f 0& Ii. Variufl Rufus (64 B. a~9 A. d.), the friend of VeigU ^ 98. 
and Horace (Hor. Sat i. 5, 40 : 6, 55) enjoyed a high repntation as 
an epic poet before he took np tragedy : hence Hor. Sat i. 10» 51* 
forte epos acer nt nemo Varins dndt Cp. the ode addressed to 
Agrippa (u 6) Scriberis Vario . . . Maeonii carminis aUte. He is 
mentioned as an epic poet together with VeigiU Epp. ii- i, 147 : 
A. P. 55. Histragedy Thyestes was performed at the games after 
the battle of Actium (b. c. 39). He edited the Aeneid after VergU'8 
death, along with Plotins and Tnoca : probably prefixing the bio- 
graphical sketch from which Qnintilian qnotes z. 3, 8. 

Oraeearum, sc fabularum. 

quantum potuerit . . . si maluisaet: cp. % 6a. The nse of 
the perf. snbj. in snch a sentence corresponds to the nse of the pH. 
ind. in oratio recta with verbs implying possibiUty, duty, light, 8tCf 
as if to express the idea more unconditionaUy. Roby 1568. 

ingenio imperare : cp. niminm amator ingenu sni $ 88. 

quos Tiderim, ( 118. The snbj. seems to be nsed here on the 
analogy of the qui of lestriction and Umitation (Roby 1693). ' 

Pomponiufl Seoundua undeTwent an imprisonment of seveial 
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yeut* dnratioo oo aocoont of his friendship with Aeliat Galliu, son 
of Sejanns : Tac Ann. v. 8 mnlu momm elegantia et ingenio illustri. 
He died 60 A. D. 

ponim tracienm : contrast Hor. Epp. ii. i, 166 Nam spirat 
tragicnm satis et feliciter andet. 
§ 99. ( 99. nmzime eUudioamua. In this judgment Quintilian must 
have been biassed by a comparisoQ with Greek Comedy, of the 
snperiority of which we can have only an imperfect appreciation, 
owing to the scantiness of the snnrivals. Horace» too, is more 
severe on Plantns than on Ennius and the tragic poets (Epp. iu i> 
170 : A. P. 370 sq.). And in Qnintilian's day the Mimus had so 
oompletely le-asioted its position that the prodnction of comedies 
teems to have almost entiiely oeased. 

Aeli StilOBia, the fiist Roman philologist («44-70 B.C.). His 
name was L. Aelius Praeconinns : he recei?ed the additional oogno- 
men Stilo on the gronnd of his literary eminence. Varro was his 
pnpfl. 

•ententin : abL by itsel^ after the analogy of miOp iua, senUtiHa, 
Vairo took the criticism from his master. 

Tellent. In cooveiting a coodition cootiary tb fact into indirect 
speech, there is a tendency to allow the protasis to remain nnchanged 
in tenae: cp. Cic. Q. Fr. L i, 11 Illnd Asia oogitet nnllam . . . 
calamitatem abfutnram fnisse si hoc imperio non teneretur. VeUent 
in £ict leprescnts a continnons wish (unfnlfilled) in the past. In 
the directy the ntteranoe must have stood 'locntae essent . . si 
¥eUent.' 

FUutino eermone. Plantus (254-184) engrafted the festive 
traditions of the Italian iaroe 00 the literary form which he borrowed 
6om Greeoe. Modem comedy is nnder deep obligations to him if 
only for his sptrit of unrestrained fnn. 

Caec£Uu% Statins (ai^-iiM^), an Insnbrian Ganl by biith, and 
contemporary with Ennius. Gellius tells us that Volcatins Sedigitns 
(a critic who probablj belonged to the earlier part of the first 
oentniy) placed him at the head of all the Roman oomic poets. 

Inndibui teont, for the Cioeronian ejfertmt : Tac. Ann. ii. 13. 

Teienti eeiipta» The gap between the dasses at Rome had 
widcned in the inteffval thtl aeparates Plantns from* Terenoe (cir. 
194-159 B.C). The edncated dasswas growing moie refined and 
nder the lctvcning inflnenoe of Greck cnltnie, while the 
leetion of the people was gradnally becoming cooiaer 
•nd moie debeaed. Klegance of ityle, the coltivation of refinemcnt 
and taate In thoqg^ and laBgnegc^ were the objecta now aimed at 



NOTBS: CUAP. /. §§ 98-iOl. 

There is diitinctly less of the drollery of the tayern abont Terence 
than about PUutus. 

ftd Scipionem Afrioanum. The rnmour may have arisen from 
the fact of Terence's Carthaginian origin, which renders all the more 
remarkable the success with which he cultivated a refined and elegant 
style. 

pluB adhue =etiam plus : see on § 71. 

habitura. Note the fiit. part. in a conditional sentence. Cp. ( 
119 (without a si clause) : pronuntiatio vel scaenis suffectura. 

intra Tersus trimetroa. The vagaries of comic prosody were 
certainly not appreciated by ancient critics : they conld not excnse 
what to them seemed carelessness and undue freedom from constraint 
Qnintilian and others would no doubt have preferred a stricter imi- 
tation of Menander's versification. 

§ 100. vix levem . . . umbram : a proverbial expression, irom § 100« 
the same disparaging point of view as claudicamus, above. 

venerem. Poetical for venustaiem, as at § 79. Cicero uses 
l€par in this sense. 

alio genere linguae suae, L e. anotber dialect. The charra re- 
ferred to is the peculiar property of Attic writers generally, — ^not the 
comic poets alone. Latin is too formal and rhetorical to fall into 
simple naturalness and directness of Attic Greek. Suae (for MS. 
quae) isnpplies the antithesis to sermo ipse Romanus, 

Togatie, sc. fabnlis. The Comoediae Togatae (thongh fonnded 
on Greek models) aspired to be thoroughly national in diess, 
manners, and tone. 

AfraniuB (ii. cir. 150 B. c.) began to aim at getting rid altogether 
of Greek surronndings : and so comedy, descending into the low 
humonrs of Italian conntiy life, and specially the debaacheries of the 
Italian towns, rapidly degenerated into farce. 

utinam non« more usually utiruun ne. 

% 101. cesaerit. So $ 85 auspicatissimnm dederit exordinm : cp. & 101« 
cesserimus $ 86. There is no need for the emendations in kistoria 
cesserimuSf or cesserim with kistoria in abl. 

SalluBtium. Sallust evidently acceptedThncydides as his literaiy 
model. Brevity (cp. iUa Sallustiana brevitas ( 32) is a conspicnous 
ieatare in both : bnt the brevity of Thncydides is greatly the result 
of inability to keep pace with the nish of thonght, whereas that of 
Sallnst is oftea labonred and artifidal, aad is attained by coosdons 
processes of exdsion and comprenion. 

Titnm laiTinm. Qnintilian*i estimate of Livy is very happily 
ezpressed io fiur as it goes. He ignores of conrse the defects which 
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are obTious to moden students of Livy,— his want of that historic 
tense which shows iuelf in ability to trace the gradual development 
of institations and to take a philosophic view of general political 
and social conditions, his indifTerence to the scrupalons collation 
and weighing of endence, and his neglect of chronological and 
geographical precision. 

eandoria : ' transp rency '. Cp. dulcis et candidtis et fusus 
Herodotus | 73, where see note : § 113 nitidus et candidus: and 
% 33 lactea nbertas. 

oontioiiibiia. The speeches aie introduced in order to give a 
portndt of some ooe, or to indicate motives. Though they make no 
claim to historical accuracy, theygenerally give a tmstwoitby pic- 
tnre of the drcumstances and cbaracter of the speaker : cp. e. g. 
viL 34. 

•aprft qiinm. Cp. SalL Cat v. 3 sapra qnam cuiquam credibile 
est : Ing. 24, 5 : Cicero, Orator $ 139 saepe snpra feret quam fieri 
posKt. 

•loqoentem : Tac Agr. 10 Livius veterum Fabius Rasticns re- 
centiQm doqQentissimi auctores : Ann. iv. 34 T. Livins eloquentiae ac 
fidei praedaivs in primis. 

«dfactas : ( 48 : ' the softer passions.' 

pKtoAMnm» : cp. below, 4(4 qui paicisstme. 

oommandATit magis: 'has set in a fairer light,' 'repreaented 
more perfectly.' — The more usual reading is commodavii : bnt tbis 
cannoC mean ' appropriately Ueated/ nor yet can it«r praestitit. 
h 102. % 102* immortalem : so $ 86, wbere it b more approprtate.— 
Some MSS. have iilam immortalim or immortalem iilam< tbe latter 
may beright. 

▼aloeitatem: 'rapid brevity.' Tbu is the quality which Dionysius 
decotes by r^ raxof rift ^monn^Klas, Cp. Hor. Sat i. 10, 9 Est 
breriute opus nt cunat sententia, and % 73 brevis et semper instans 
sibi Thucydides. 

oonsecatiis ast, liL «' eqnalled in point of fame ' : by other good 
points (cp. § 73 diversis vixtutibus) Livy obtained a degree of fame 
noc inferior .to what Sallust gained by his * velodtas/ Tbe ex- 
preauon is a bracbyology for ' immortalitatem illius Sallustianfte 
vdodtatis.' — For viiocitatem, cuutoritaUm and ciaritatem bavc been 



Senriliufl Vonieaiis. In mentioning his deatb (a. d. 60) along 
with that of Domitius Aler (( 86), Tacitns says that be rivalled tbe 
httcx^s aUIides and smpassed bts monds (Ann. ziv. 19). 

•I ipM. Qoiiitflian had not only read bis works» bnt had bcaid 
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him : lie w6iild be between twenty and twenty-fivc when Servitius 
died.— For et ipse see on $ 31. 

olarus vi ingenii. This is Kiderlin^s conj. for the MS. clarius 
ingenii: cp. § 70 sententiis clarissimus, and, for vis ingenii^ $ 44. 
The phrase points the contrast to what follows in * sed minus pressus* 
&c. : it was his style that did not quite suit the ' dignity of history.* 

sententiis creber: cp. § 68 sententiis densus. For sententiis 
(yv&fjuusi) cp. § 60 § 61 : a ( 17. He was full of pomt and matter, 
but not concise enough for history. Yorpressus see $ 44. 

% 103. Bassiu Anfidias. Tacitus mentions him along with ^ 103« 
Servilius Nonianus, Dial. 23, where he speaks of antiquarians * qui- • 
bus eloquentia Aufidii Bassi aut Servilii Noniani ex comparatione 
Sisennae aut Varronis sordet* His history probably ended with the 
reign of Claudius, at which point Pliny the elder took it up. The 
' libri Belli Germanici ' may have been an independent work. 

genere ipso = ' gerade durch den Stil ' — as being suitable to 
historiete auctoritcts, So Kiderlin explains a passage which has been 
the subject of much discussion. Quintilian often uses genus in this 
sense without dicendi : e.g. a § 18 noveram quosdam &c. : § 23 
uni alicui generi. 

% 104. Superest. Some edd. understand the reference to be to § 104. 
Tacitus, but this can hardly be accepted. The words superest adhuc 
are, in their natural sense (cp. 2 % 28), inapplicable to one who had 
not published anything when Quintilian wrote (about 93 A.D.). 
Though it may be proposed to take them as meaning simply * I have 
still to refer to (a living writer)/ (cp. supersunt § 123), in which 
sense the words might apply to Tacitus, it seems extremely improb- 
able that after speaking of a youthful contemporary, Quintilian 
would in the next sentence retum to Cremutius, who died as far back 
as A. D. 25. It might be argued that the point of the passage is that, 
after this indirect eulogy of Tacitus, the writer means to imply that 
the spirit of Cremutius still survives in him : * there is with us now 
one who will afterwards be famous but of whom we may not speak 
at present The independence of Cremutius is still appreciated.* 
But habet amatores will hardly cover this interpretation : it intro- 
duces a critiqne of Cremutius which seems to have no relation to 
what goes before. And moreover it is doubtfnl whether Quintilian, 
who never mentions any tiving writer, exoept Domitian, would have 
hazarded a reference to one whose anti-imperial tendencies must 
have been so well-known at Rome. It seems safest, therefore, to 
follow those who understand the historian here meant to be Fabius 
Rosticos, who is known to have been still alive in 105 or 109 A. D. 
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It woald have been stnnge if Quintilian had omitted to mention 
him, consi-iehng; his eminence : Livias veterum, Fabius Rusticus 
recentium eloqnentissimi auctores, Tac. Agr. lo. 

olim, of fature time, as § 94. The writer referred to v^ill come 
actually to enjoy the renown of which Quintilian here declares him 
worthy. 

nimo intellegitor. Qointilian made it a rule not to mention 
living writers: cp. iii. i, 21. 

Cremuti libertaa : •wappriaia, $ 65. $ 94- Crcmotius Cordus pub- 
lished a history of the Civil Wars and of the reign of Angustus, 
which Aogostos is laid to have read, or to have heard read, withoot 
disapproral. He afterwards incorred the displeasure of Sejanus bj 
his fieedom of speech, and in A. D. 25 he was brought to trial, Tac 
Ann. iv. 54 sq. Finding his case prejudged, after a spirited defence 
he went home and starved himself to death. The Senate ordered his 
books to be bumed: 'sed manserunt/ says Tacitus, 'occoltati et 
editi.' 

aboiide : osed here to emphasise eiatum. 

■piritnm §$ 44, 61 ; 3 § 22. The excisions and emendations in 
re^ard to matters of detail had evidently not interfered with the in- 
dependent tone of Cremotias^s writings. 

alii scriptores, ajrf^^ipuii the word being osed specially of 
historians. Qointilian has not mentioned Caesar, or Nepos, or Vel- 
leios, or Qainttis Cortias. 

degnstamna : 'dipping into/ 5 % 23. The opposite \&persequii 

§45. 

§ 105. parem facere. Cicero oses aequare in a similar passage 
oftheBnxras(§ 138). 

cnieimiqne, § 12. The ose of quicunque (which in classical 
Latinisjoined with a verb; for quivis or ^«x7i(Atf/ (which are osed 
absolotelv; may be noted as a sign of the decay of the langnage. 
Cp. note OQ § 12 : Roby § 2289 — ^^^ eorum, Graeearum has been 
proposed. 

opposnerim. Roby (1540) gives numcroos examples of this nse 
of sabj. (inrolving a soppressed condition such as : ' if occasion 
arose ), with sach adverbs as merito, fadle, Inbenter, citius. 

qnantam . . . pncnam : owing to the existing prejudice against 
Ibe style of Cioera Cp. Tac DiaL 12 Plores hodie reperies qni 
Qoeronis gloriam qnam qoi Veigilii detrectent, and ibid. 18. Hor- 
tcosios had been from B. c 95 the Latin representative of Asianisnu 
Vader the infloenoe of his teachen, the Rhodian edectics, Cicero 
emandpoted himself from this school withont, on the other handf 
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binding himself bj the most rigoroas canons of Atticism. His 
critics, who adhered to severer models (and among whom were 
Brutus, Calvus» and the two Asinii), considercd the fuhiess and rich- 
ness of his style tnrgidity and bombast, and pointed to his elahorately 
periodic structure and rhythmical amplitude as proving that he was 
reaily an Asianist in disguise. Cicero, on the other hand, thought 
that his Atticising critics were too apt to forget that the * thunders 
of Democthenes show that the Attic style is quite consistent with the 
highest d^ee of grandenr * — ad Att. xv. i, ad fin. Quintilian de- 
nounoes them in strong language, xii. 10, §§ ia-14. 

oum prMsertim. These words are used to indicate that there is 
all the less xeason for controversy as he does not intend to compare 
the two : he is not denying the snpreme excellence of Demosthenes. 
They give an additional ground for what is really, if not formally, 
the main idea in the writer^s mind, viz. the needlessness of a pugna 
at this point. Hence the phrase comes to have the force of quamvis 
or idque cum tamcH : tr. 'and that thongh/ 'though indeed/ 'which 
is all the less necessary (or the more remarkable) because/ &c. 

propositi: for the gen. cp. quid acti sit iv. 2, 211 quid tui con- 
silii sit : quid offici sni sit ^Cic Acad. Pr. ii. % 35, with Dr. Reid's 
note). 

hoo temporei : Demosthenes and Cicero are eulogised together, 
xii I, %% 14-33. 

neqoe enim attinet^ i. e. nor would there be any point in such a 
controversy. They have no need to draw the sword against me, for 
I too give Demosthenes the highest place. 

§ 106. conailium. This ' tact ' or * judgment ' would be speci- & 106. 
ally shown in inventio and in dispositio, here made a part of inventio : 
elocutio is a higher gift. 

ordinem (ro^iir). In vii. 1, i it is defined as recta quaedam col- 
locatio prioribns sequentia adnectens. 

Pividendi ratio is used as equivalent to partitio in iv. 5 : i. e. 
nostramm aot adveisarii propositionnm ant utrarumque ordine col- 
locata enumeratio. 

praeparmndi : iiL 9, 7 expositio enim probationom est praeparatio, 
nec esse ntilis potest nisi prins constiterit, qnid debeat de probatiooe 
promittere. A less formal nse occnrs i § 31. 

prob«ndi TzXioniKaK^confirmationemt the establishment of thc 



[omni»] deniaue 4. s. inTentionie. 'Inventio/ the orator*8 
firrt reqoisltey may of conrse be shown in all the varions parts of « 
speecfa, e.g. nanatio, divisio, confiimatio^ as heie. Bnt in the anti- 
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thesis bctwce n inventionis and in ehqutndo Quintilian is thinkinp^ of 
thai fimdanieiital di^tinciion bctwecn snbstance and form on which 
he based his treatracnt of his subjcct. — Omnia is not found in the 
bcst MSS. ; and though the usagc of Quintilian might appear to 
support it, it seems inconsistent with the qualification made about 
^tperoratio \ 107. 

dlTenitas. This word bclongs to the Silvcr Age. 

denaior : § 76 Um dcnsa omnia : so of Thucydides % 73 densus 
et brens. 

concludit, not, as Bonnell»ratiocinatur (xii. 3, 35), but of the 
* rounding off ' of a period. Cp. Cic. Brutus § 33 verborum . . . 
qttaedam ad numerum conclusio : de Orat. ii.- § 34 qnod carmen 
artifidosa verborum conctusione (' artistic period ') aptius ? Hor. ■ 
Sat. i. 4, 40 concludere versum. 

adatrictiua . . . latiTU : there is more compactness about tfae peri- 
odic structure in Demosthcnes, grcater brcadth in that of Cicero. This 
could hardlv be said of Demosthenes's periods as a whole : it rather 
refers to the care which Cicero and Roman orators generallj bc- 
stowed on the closing syllables of a period. It was this liking for a 
sonorous and copiousdiction that seemed toCicero*s critics to justify 
the epithets '^inflatus, tumens, &c.) applied to him in Dial. de Orat. 18. 

pncnat : nsed figuratively for dicit : cp. § 4. 

acmnine. The wonl is used in %% 81 and 83 of ' power of 
thought/ * intellectual penetration * : see on acutus % 77. So Cic.de 
Orat. I, § 12S acumen dialecticorum. Here it includes the idea of 
' poist * in expression : fallowing up the metaphor contained in 
< pugnat,' we might render, ' Demosthenes always thmsts with the 
rapier. Cicero often uscs the bludgeon too.' 

curaa . . . naturae. This paradox is true in this sense alone, 
' that Cicero is an inferior artist, and indulges more freely the taste of 
the natural man for omament ' (Jebb). Qnintilian may also refer to 
the Uborious tnining which Demosthenes imposed on himself. Cp. 
the tacnt of Pytheas, that his work ' smelled of thelamp * : IXXvx^^W 
o(c(y, ibid. 

§ 107. salibos. Cp. vi. 3, a and $ 31 Demosthenem nrbannm 
fiiisse dicunt, dicacem negant : Cic. Orat. \ 90 non tam dicax qnam 
facctns : Dion. Hal. Dem. c 54 «a^af fx^vaa rdr ^crdt 4 Ai7/io<r- 
$4rovt Ki^if . . . Xccrcroi cvr/MxvcAior. 

eonuniteratione, ' pathos.' See Orator § 130 in qno nt Tiderer 
excellere non ingenio, aed dolore adseqnebar ; Le.it was real sym- 
pathy more than any spedal talent that enabled him to excel in this 
mpecL 
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NOTES: CIIAP. I. \\ 106-110. 

in adfBotibos, ' where tfae feelings are concemcd.* Under a/- 
fectus is included ererythtng that makes an impression on the 
judges, among other things laughter itself. 

vincimas : for the present cp. §§ 93. loi, 105. 

epilogoSy ' peroiations.' The peroration was looked on as giving 
a great opportunity for moving the feelings : Quint. iv. i, a8 in 
epilogo Hceat totos effundere adfectus. 

mo8 oivitatis. In vi. i, 7, Quintilian sa^-s that with the Attic 
orators the epilogus generally took the form of recapitulation (dvcurc- 
^Aa(aNnr=ennmeratio) 'quia Athenis adfectus movere etiam per 
praeconem prohibebatur orator.* This would be especially the case 
in trials before the Aieopogus. 

illa quae Attioi mirantnr : cp. % 65, % 100 illam solis con- 
cessam Atticis venerem. 

dialogis : comprising most of Ciceio*s philosophical works, and 
the Brutus and de Oratore among his rhetorical. 

nihil ille, sc. efiecit, consecutus est: cp. §§ 56, 123 : a §§ 6, 24: 

3 § 25 5 7 $5 7» 33. 

§ 108. efllnxiBfley ' artistically reproduced.* & 108. 

iuoanditatem. ' The idea which Cicero got from Isocrates was 
that of number. See esp. de Qrat. iii. 44 § 173.* Jebb. So 'sua- 
vitatem Isocrates . . . vim Demosthenes h&buit * de Orat. iii. § aS.* 

§ 109. ex se ipso . . . exttUit : cp. Cic. Acad. ii. 8, 33 artem & 108. 
vivendi quae ipsa ex sese habeat constantiam. 

beatissima : cp. § 61 beatissima rerum verbommque copia : 3, 
§ 22 beatiorem spiritum. Cp. the enlogy by Caesar, in his Analogia, 
written as he was crossing the Alps, and dedicated to Cicero him- 
self (Brutus § 353). — For uhertate most MSS. give ubertns, 

at ait Findama. We get the pluvias aquas in the olpaoflw 
Mtw dfifipimf of Olymp. xi, but there is nothing in Pindar*s extant 
works that corresponds to the quotation in the text 

exundat: cp. Taa Dial. 30 ex mnlta emditione et plurimis 
artibus et omnium remm scientia exundat et exuberat illa admirabilis 
eloquentia. The word occnrs also in Seneca and Pliny. 

providentila is nsed very frequently byitself in QuintiUan, e. g. i. 
zo, 7 oratio qna nihil pmestantius homini dedit providentia ; also in 
zi. I, 33 with deonun immortalinm. 

eloquentia: cp. Sen. £p. 40, 11 Cioero quoqne noster, a qno 
Romana eloqnentia exsiluit — For vires most MSS. give virtutes, 

§ 110. dooere . . . morere. Cp. iii. 5 § a tria sunt item qaae § IIC 
praestare debeat orator, nt doceat, moveat, delectet Jucumditas here 
expresses the thiid. 
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•ztorqiMt. Cic. de Or. ii. | 74 nonquam sententias de manibus 
iadicum vi qoadam orationis extorsimns. 

tnnsTenns » ' tnmed across/ i. e. at right angles to the original 
liue. The iuJ^x is • turned athwart '— away from thc path of his 
o«t; jodgmer.t. For cbe tigure cp. Sall. lug. 6, 3 opportunitas qnae 
etum mediocres viros . . . transvorsos agit : 14, ao. 
\ lll* S 111. adroeati, ' pleader/ as generally in Qnintilian, synonymous 
wi'ji ' actor causae/ ' caosidicus/ ' patronns.* In Cicero the word is 
reserved for those who lent their countenanceand personal support to 
a friend, especially in legal matters : e. g. Brutns % 289 : Pro Cln. 
% iia 

Iklem : 'trustworthineis»* 'credibility.* 

eom int«rim : Roby ( 1732. Cp. note on (18. 

poeaet : the nse of the imperf. subj. points to a snppressed protasis, 
sc si velleL So below, a $ 25 qni nooeret, where see note. 

inlabonita. The word occurs freqnently in Quintilian : also in 
Seneca. 

tamen is a mninisoence of ' tamen ille non rapi videatnr,' in the 
prsTious sentence, and mnst be taken with cum inierim : » ' for all 
thai.' 

facilitatam : cp. $ i. 
§ 112. 1 1^ regiiaro : cp. ad Cic Fam. viL 34, i olim qnnm regnare 
exisdmabamnr : ad. Att. i. i illud snum regnum iudiciale, — ^his 
' sovereignty of the bar.' — Fot Jkaminibus most MSS. have omnibus, j 

exemplnmy predicative, hoo being nenter by a common form of , 

attxaction : cp. 3 § 17. 

profeciaae. So Boilean, Ait Poet iii. 308, speaking of Homer : ' 

c^esc avoir profite que de savoir s*y plaire. 
6 113. § ^- Q^tilian makes no mention of Oratois previous to Cicero : 
for them see Bmtns ( 53 sqq. 

Aainio FoUione. C. Asinins PoUio (75 B. C.-4 A. D.) was consnl I 

in 4S, when he helped Maecenas to arrange the Peace of Bmndisinm : > 

afterwaids becoming estranged from Antony be retired into private ' 

life and devoted himself to letters. Veigil dedicates the Fonith ) 

Edogue to him, and in the first Ode of Book ii Horace reconnts his i' 

VBiioos titles to distinctioii. With thts jndgment cp. s $ 1 7 below. i 

dilicentia : a $ 35 vim Caesaris, asperitatem Caelii, diligentiam / 

PoUionis. The word does not refer to the historian's painstakmg | 

care(whichconldhardlyeverbe 'iiimia')f ^^tothe 'precisioa'or / 

<encCitnde'ofhis langnage. ! 

MwUii^ < jndgment; ( 106. ', 

ttDimi, ' spiiit,* *vivactty.' 
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xotilS: cj/ap. I. ^\ 110-115. 

nitore : ▼. on ( 97. 

aaeculo piior. 'As an orator and writer he aiiiected antique 
severity in opposition to Ciceronian smoothness.* — Teuffel. Cp. Tac. 
Dial. 21. 

MessaUa, M. Valerius Corvinus (64 B. C.-8 A. D.\ the friend of 
Tibullos, who dedicates to him i. 7 : cp. the panegyric iv. i. Cp. 
Tac. Dial. 18 Cioeraoe mitior Corvinus et dulcior et in verbis magis 
elaboratus. 

candidiiB : ▼. on $ 73. 

aaodam modo : cp. Cic Brot. % 30: ib. % 149 : de Or. iii. % 37 : 
5184. 

praeferens • prae se ferens. 

▼iribufl minor : cp. % 103. 

% 114. Oaesar. The purity and conectness of Caesar's style are § 114. 
enlogised in the Brutus %% 351-262 : see esp. % 261 non video cni 
debeat cedere. For his oratorical talent cp. Tac. A. xiii. 3 dictator 
Caesar summis oratoribus aemulus. 

ai foro taatmn ▼acasaet. Tac. Dial. 21 oonoedamus sane C. 
Caesari, ut propter magnitndinem cogitationnm et occupationcs 
remm in eloquentia non effecerit qnae divinnm eius ingenium pos> 
tnlabat 

oontra, * by the stde of * with the notion of being ' pitted against * : 
cp. proximnmque Ciceroni Caesarem, Vell. Pat. iL 36, 2. 

aonmen. See on § 106: here probably of a pointed indsiYe 
style. 

eodem animo : Livy xxxviii. 50 dicebantnr enim ab eodem animo 
ingenioque a quo gesta erant. 

proprie in this sense is post-Augustan. 

elegantia; Brutus § 252 ita iudico . . • illum omnium fere ora- 
tomm Latine loqni elegantissime. 

§ 115. Caelins, M. Rufus (82-48 B.C.), a man of loose morals § 116. 
and luxurious life, whom Cicero defended from some charges of 
sedition and attempted poisoning, 56 B. C. Afterwards he joined 
Caesar, while urging Cicero to remain neutral. Becoming discon* 
tented, he intrigned with Milo to raise an insuncction against 
Caesar, and was put to death near Thurit by some foreign cavalry, 
48 B. c. Cp. Brutus % 273 splendida et grandis et eadem in primis 
feceta et pemrbana oratio. 

nrbanitas is defined vi. 3« 17 ' sermonem praeferentem in^erbis et 
sono et nsn proprium qnendam gustnm urbis et snmptam ez oonver* 
satione doctomm tacitam eraditioneniy deniqne cui contraria sit 
rastidtas.* Heie the idea of wit vk nppermost : cp. $ 1 1 7. 
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CAlms, Gams Licmios '^B. c. 82-48), was the leading spirit among 
the stricter Attidsts in Cicero*s day, and is censurcd by him in the 
Brutos {$$ 284-391) for taking so narrow a viewof the fnll meaning 
of Attic oratorr as to have introduccd the attempt to imitate certain 
particnlar models among the Attic orators. 

Ciceroni erederent. i:c. In the Brutus ($ 283) Cioero obserres 
that CalTus was * too minute aod nice in his self-critidsm ; losing 
the verr life-blood of style for fear of tainting its purity, and cultiva- 
tmg too scmpulous a taste to win the approval of the general public* 

nimiA . . . ^»yi^*n^**^, * by over-rigorous self-censore/ — a morbid 
habit of introspeaive criticism. Cp. 4 § 3: 7 $ 14- 

•onct* et graTis : his style is * solenm and weighty.* For gravis 
and castigaia some MSS. have brevis and custodita, 

oastisata, 'chastened,* 'severely finished': cp. Hor. A. P. a^a 
carmcn reprehendite quod non . . . castigavit ad unguem, L e. by 
pruning away everything that is nseless and inappropriate. 

firequenter : see on § 17. 

properata mors : cp. ' immatara mors.* He died at the early 
ageof34. 

adiectnros, Le. if it was likely that he would have added to the 
purity of his dictioo other and richer qualities. The cold dry maoner 
of the strictest Atticists iailed to hold the ear of Roman audiences : 
Cic. Brnt % 289. 

detractams : sc. nimia contjra se calumnia. He is exilis enongh 
as it is. — For the repetition see on kaud deerit 3 § 26. 
§ 116. § ll^- Servina Solpicias Rufus, the most distinguished jurist of 
Cicero*s day, coosul B.C. 51. His letter of sympathy to Cioero on 
the death of Tullia is well known : ad Fam. iv. 5. Cp. 5 § 4 : 7 $ 
30 and above § 22. 

mvroix^eonsicutus est, as ( 94. See on § 72. 

CassiaB Sevems flourished under Augustus, and was banished on 
account of his libellous attacks {procacibus scriptis\ first to Crete 1 

and then to Seripfaos, where he is said to have died a. d. 34, in the j 

twcnty-tifth year of his ezile ; Tac Ann. iv. 21. Cp. Dial. 19 and a6. 

oolorem : cpL on § 59. The word doct not here denote the par- 
ticnlar aspect given to a case by a skilful representation of the facts, 
— the *gloss * or ' vamish ' put on tliem by either the accused or the 
accuser : cp. luv. vL 279. It has a more general sense. Quintilian is 
charging Cassius with a want of proper ' tone* : cp. Cic de Or. iiL 96 
omatur cntio ge&ere primum et quasi colore quodam et suco suo. 

sraiitatam : Cassius was wanting in dignity, and his wit was apt 
to cany him too fiir. 
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NOTES: CJ/AP. I. §§ 115-118. 

% 117. «oerbitM mirft : q>. Tac. Ann. L 73 commotas Cassii § 117. 
Severi libidine qua viros feminasque inlustres procacibus scriptis 
diifamaverat. 

urbanitas, v. on § 1 15. 

et fervor. This is a conjecture for the MS. et sertno^ or tt 
summo, corrected to eius summa aiid et vis summa, Other sugges- 
tions are et sermo purus, or et simplex sermo, 

atomaoho. He was fuU of passionatc impulse : cp. * plus bilis 
qnam sanguinis.* Tac. Dial. a6. 

praeterea . . . ridicula eat. This sentence is generaliy taken 
in continuation of the praise of Cassius, attaching closely to 
'urbanitas' : the words from sed plus to dedit being then interjected 
as tbe only note of disparagement The literal translation would 
then be ' while his wit is bitter, the bittemess itself is often enough 
to make yon laugh.' But it may be doubted if Quintilian or any 
other writer who had just been censuring Cassius for stomachus 
would immediately go on (using ridiculus in a good sense) to say 
that ' often when he is merely bitter without being witty (this is the 
force of amaritudo ipsa, cp. note on ( 45) he makes yon langh.' 
Drollery can hardly be claimed for nnrelieved acrimoniousness. 

A better sense can be obtained by taking amaritudo ipsa ridicula 
€st as part not of the praise but of the censure of Cassius, and inter- 
preting ridicula as 'silly/ 'absunl/ ' ridiculous/ — as often in Ciceio 
and Quintilian. The meaning then is ' while his wit is bitter, yet 
bittemess by itself is silly/ i.e. his wit has a bitter tum, but where he 
is (as often) bitter without being witty, the result is poor. There is 
undoubtedly something nnsatisfactory about ti/tfxvaW saUs (sc sunt)» 
which might well have a general reference. Kiderlin snggests tU 
amantur amari sales : peibaps ut amari sales risum movetU, It has 
even been proposed to take sales literally, as if Quintilian were 
comparing actnal salt which has a bitter taste with bitter witticisms: 
ut amari sales scfastidiuniur, 

% 118. diserti here, as in $ 68 and 3 $ 13, aimost synonymous § 118« 
with eloquentes. 

lonffum eat : the action is spoken of as still possible. Roby 1535» 
So Cic. Sest. 5 : Longum est ea dicere : sed hoc breve dicam. Cp. 

quoa viderim : see on § 98. Qttintilian's fondness for the per- 
£ect subjunctive is marked. 

PomitiuB Afer : see on § 86. 

lulius AfHoanufl : a native of Ganl, who flonrished nnder 
Nero. He divided the palm of eloqnence with Afer : Tac. DiaL 15. 
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In BQmero Tvtenun : cp. Tac. Dial 15, ad fin. 

compocitione : ▼. on § 79. If it has tiie same meaninj; here, it 
most = the enphooioos collocation of words. Qointilian treats of 
composiiio ix. 4, i : tr. ' telious in his phraseology.' 

loncior: i. e. he used *padding* in the effoit to roond off his 
periods. 
§ 119. % 119. Tnohalaa, M. Galerios : consol A. D. 68 along; with 
Silios Italicos. Tacitos ^Hist. L 90) tells os he was supposed to have 
written the speech delivered by Otho to an assembly of the people. 

T»Ile optima, not * weli*meaning/ in a moral sense» but with 
referenoe to qualities of styk: cp. bclow ( iia ad optima teo- 
dentiQm : $ 131 meliora vellet. 

▼ocia . . . folicitaa : cp. xii. 5, 5, where, after enomereting vox^ 
lahis, and decor as the 'natnralia instrumenta' of the orator, bc 
refers spedally to the ' exteroal advantages ' (cp. omnia . . • qoae 
sont extnu below) of Trachalus. 

saffeetnra, conditional, for quae suffectura fuissei, withont thc 
protasis // voluisset. Cp. note on hoHtura $ 99. So Hor. Car. iv. 
3, 20 dooatuxa, si libeat. — Yoz pronuntiaiio see on $ 17. 

snpcrfaerant, he had an abundant share of such advantages. 

ViMaa Criapaa, a deUxtor of the age of Nero who amassed great 
wealth bv the practice of his profession down to about A. D. 90. 
Tac. Hist. iL 10 Vibins Crispus, pecunia potentia ingenio inter 
daros cugis qtum inter bonos: iv. 41, 43. In the Dialogoe 
Tadtus speaks of the fame of his eloquence, ch. 8, cp. 13. His 
wealth was proverbial: divitior Crispo Mart. iv. 54, 7. Juveoal 
gives a sketch of his character iv. 81-93. 

compoaitaa: generally applied to style, ' well-balanced,' e.g. 
I 44 lesis et nitidi et compositi generis : cp. Cic. Orat. § 208 
composiu oratio. Hcre the epithet is tmnsferred to the orator in 
tiie sense of * orderly/ ' finishcd ' in thc choice and combination of 
words. Cp. 2 § 16 below fiunt . . . pro . . . compositis cxultantes : 
% 66 incompositns. 

iacandaa, 'lively, agreeable, entertaining' : cp. 'Crispi iucunda 
senectns,* in Jnvenal, 1. c. 
§ 180. % 120. laliaa Seotmdaa is highly spoken of 3 $ la below. 
He is one of the interlocutors in the Dialogoe of Tadtos, where he 
is madc to pose as nmpire bctween the representaiives of Impcrial 
and RepobUcan doqnence ; cp. cba. a, 4, and 14. 

adiciabat : he had begon the improvement when death overtook 
htm. He died about 88 A. D. not long before Qnintilian wrote his 
Instituiio. 
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NOTES: CHAP. I. 5§ II 8-1 23. 

earam rernm : he is to care for subsUnce as well as fonn. 

§ 121. eandidum : * lucid/ ▼. on % 73 (Herodotus') and cp. § 121, 
§ 113 Mcssalla . . . candidus: % 101 clarissimi candoris, of Livy. 

leve. It seems safer to foUow the MSS. here, rather than to read 
Une (as in % 44, where see note). ' Cp. levitas verborum § 52 : levia 
acnitida v. la, 18. 

adaumpta « /ra«j/a/a, *used fignratively.* When the process is 
carried too far the verba adsumpta becomes arcessita. 

proprietaa, ▼. on % 46. 

ex perioulo : viii. 6, 1 1 (verba) qnae audaci et prozime pericaliim 
translatione tollontnr. Gr. wapaKtmwhwwiUva, 

signifioantia : % 49. The word is found first in Qointilian. 

f 122. eos qui nuno viffent. Who these were we can infer § 122. 
from the Dialogne of Tacitus and from Pliny*s Letters, e. g. Aper, 
Marcellus, Matemus, Aquilius Regnlus, and others. Qnintilian must 
of conrse have meant to include Tacitns and Pliny themselves. 

consummati: often equivalent loperfedus in Quintilian : 5 f 14. 
Cp. above f 89. 

▼eteribua. Aemulari occurs elsewhere with the accusative, 
f 62 ; 2 f 17. So of envions emnlation Cic Tusc. i f 41. 

iuvenum ad optima tendentium. The speeches of Messalla 
and Matemus in the Dial. (aS-30, 34-36) may be referred to as 
indicating the oratorical aspirations of the youth of Rome when 
Qnintilian wrote. 

f 123. philosophia. For the attitude of the Romans to philo- ^ 123« 
sophy see Teaffel, f 40 sq. Abstract* speculation, leading to no 
practical end, was not held in hononr by them. They disliked the 
unsettling tendencies which seemed to accompany the study of 
philosophy : hence e.g. their treatment of the Athenian ambassadors 
in the middle of the second century b. c. 

soripserint. So all the best MSS. : others scripserunt. But 
Qointilian is thinking not of individuals, but of the class. Cp. 
a f 14 concnpierint. 

pauciasimos . . . eloquentes. The addition of an adj. to 
another adj. nsed as a subst. is rare in Quintilian. 

qui ubique. The sense is clear : it is a repetition of the claim 
made in f 108. But it was not ubique that Cicero rivalled Plato : 
it was only in PIato*s own domain (sc. in hoc opexe). The expres- 
sion was adopted for brevity's sake. 

Brutus: cp. f 23. He is not inclnded in Qnintilian^s list of 
orators. Cp. Brat. f 21 Brntom philosophiae snae relinqnamns. 
Nam in orationibiis minorem esse fama soa etiam admiratores eins 
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fatentcr. Oo his pbilosophical works see Acad. i. 3, la (with 
Reid's note,. He was an adherent of the Stoico-academic 
school. 

•entire qua« dixit. The intensity and sincerity of his nature 
can be inferred trom ad Att. xiv. i, a, where Cacsar is qaoted as 
saring of him na^ni rt/trt hic quid velit, sed quitquid vult vaiile 
vult. For his cevotion to stndy see 7 f 27 below. 
§ 124* f 124. Don parum multA : cp. ' non parum mnlti * in Cicero. 
The opposite ci ncn parum is non nimis, 

Cofneliua Celsus : a celebrated encyclopaedist under Augustus 
and Tiberiosy who wrote on rhetoric, jarisprudence, farming, medi- 
cine, military an, aod practical philosophy. He sarvived into the 
reign of Nero. Cp. ( 23 above. 

Sextios. TzA Sextii, father and son, were contemporary with 
Caesar and Ac^stus, and belonged to the Pythagorean school, 
thoogh not with^at a leaning to the Stoics. 

cultu ao nitore : v. § 79 and ( 83, with notes. 

Piautus. T2£ text is not certain; but as Quintilian elsewhere 
re£ers to a philoa*}pher of tbis^name as employing the unnsual words 
queentia and ezuntia^ it may as well be retained. 

leria : ' of no weight.* 

Catiua, an lasabrian by birth, contemporary with Cicero, who 
speaks of his rtcent death ad Fam. xv. (6. The scholiast on Hor. 
Sat. ii. 4 tells os :hat he wrote < quattuor libros de rerum natura et de 
sammo bono.* 
& 125. h 125. Senec* : A. D. 2-65. Martha gives an estimate of the 
moral teaching of his weil-known Letters in 'Moralistes sous 
TEmpire Romai::.* 

opinionem. Quintilian worked hard to recall the Romans to a 
more temperate and clasiical style. He aimed too at a partial 
< retom to Cicerc/ and considered Seneca a dangerous model for the 
yoath of the daj. 

danmare . f . inyisum habere. There is nothing in this of a 
moral jadgmeL% though some of Qaintilian^s contemporaries, 
Doubly Tacitas, disliked Seneca, probably because they could not 
acqoit him from blome in regard to his papil Nero's excesscs, and 
other matters. — Tbe only parallel to et invisum quoquc in classical 
Latin is said to be Cic pro Domo ( 47. It does not occur in Caesar, 
seidom in Livy, bat freqaently in Quintilian. Cp. on % 20. 

oorruptum . . . senua. He is not speaking of the false taste of 
Seneca'! style exdusively, bat of the geneial deterioration that 
pcevailed : q>. § 43 recens haec lascivia. 
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NOTKS: ClfAP, /. §§ 123-130. 

dam oontendo : * through the efforts I made ' : the tum which 
follows shows that it refers to past time. 

solus hic f«re in manibus. Tac. Ann. xiii. 3 fuit illi viro ingenium 
amoenum et temporis eius auribus adcommodatum. In his en- 
dcavours to introduce a {uirer tastc Quintilian naturally made so 
popular an author as Seneca the pcg on which to hang his discourse. 

§ 126. ezcutere : sc. e manibus adulcscentium. ^ 126. 

ineessere. Gellius quotes with much indignation, Seneca's dis- 
paraging criticism of Ennius, Cicero, and Virgil. In Ep. 114 we 
find him censnring Sallust and those who imitatcd him. 

iis quibus is an emendation for the MS. in quibus, which ii 
awkward after in dicendo. 

f 127. Foret . . . optandum. This shows how high was § 127. 
Quintilian's opinion of Seneca : cp. ac saliem proximos. 

infamabat, ' brought reproach on." 

§ 128. alioqui: probably here as at 3 % I3 = praeterea, 'besides,' § 128. 
unless it means ' apart from ' the doubtful compliments they paid 
him (Seneca) by imitating him. 

quibus . . . mondabat. Especially for physical science he mnst 
have been greatly indebted to extemal aid. 

f 120. orationes. None survive. Quintilian refers elsewhere K 120. 
to the speech he made for Nero on the occasion of his mother's 
funeral: Tac Ann. xiii. 3, cp. 11. 

poemata. That Seneca wrote poetry (apart from his tragedies) 
. is evident from Tacitus xiv. 52, where his accusers, in order to 
'prejudice him in the eyes of Nero (whowas jealous of his reputation 
as a poet and an orator), — obiiciebant etiam eloquentiae laudem uni 
sibi adsciscere et carmina crebrius factitare postquam Neroni amor 
eorum venisset 

epistulae. The Epistulae Morales ad Lucilium, as we have them 
now, are 124 in number, arranged in twenty books. 

dialogi, i. e. the works called by this name in the Milan MS., not 
his tnigedies, thongh these were written to be read rafher than to be 
acted. There are twelve of them and each is dedicated to some 
particular individual. 

feruntur: § 23. 

parum diligens : ' not very critical.' He was a stndent of life 
rather than a stndent of thonght 

eo for ideo : cp. Hor. Sat. i. 6, 89 eoqne non • . . Qnod non 
ingennos habeat . . . parentes. 

§130. iudicio, 'taste/ as § 137 above: cp. M. Seneca (of § ld< 
Capito) ' habebat in soa protestate ingenium, in aliena modnm.' 
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li obliqiui eoDtempsiuet, si param reota non oonou- 
pisset. The reacir.g cannot be regarded as certain, bnt it may be ac- 
ceptcd. Si obliqua ii a con jectnre for si aliqtta the reading of b which 
probably represcnti an independent tradition (see Introd. to large 
editioD, p. Ixiii, note, and can thcreforc stand alongside of simiU 
quam, the reading of most MSS. Obliqua seems qnite appropriate 
io referesce to Seneca's flohd, stilted, affected style. The repetition 
invoWed in parum recta is not anlike Quintilian : others saggest 
parum fitra ox parum sana. 

omniA sna amasset. Cp. ( 88 of Ovid, nimium amator higemi 
ioi: 3 J 12. 

rerum pondera . . . fregisset : contrast % laj.snlfecit ponderi 
rermn. Seneca ' weakened the force of his matter by itriving after 
epigrammatic brevity.* 

amore, of an ill-considered attachment (§ 94 : a § 19), whereas 
studio wonld have indicated mature taste. 
§ Idl. (18Lsicqaoqae=«atoura;s. Cp.Tac.Ann.iv.4o:xv.i7:Dial.4i. 

robastis, opp. to pturis : cp. 5 § i below. 

firmatis. So occupatos 3 § 27 : exercitatos 5 f 17* 

▼el ideo qaod : § 86 : 5 § 16. 

utrimqae, i.e. laadantium et vituperlntium, 'for and against 
him.' So 5, 20 : 6, 7. 

natura : cp. § S6. 
II. § 1. § 1. verborom . . . copia : cp. i $ 5 and § 8. 

varietas figuraram : see note on i i 50. 

componendi ratio. *the theory of rhythmical arrangement*: see 
OQ compcsitione i § 79 : and cp. §§ 44, 52, and 66. 

ad exemplum. ' after the model of/ not like in exemplum f a 
below, *as a model.' The same use of ad occurs below ad propo* 
sitom sibi praescripcum. Cp. 7 § 3- 

mens derigenda. Dcrigo is probably the only genuine ancient 
form. So Cic. Orator § 9 ad illius similitndinem artem et manam 
derigebat : Tac. Dial. § 5 ad utilitatem vitae omnia consilia . . . 
derigenca sunt. Cp. note on 3 § 28. 

dubitari : see 02 i § 73, § 81. 

imitatione : a reterence to Aristotle*s general theory of art, made 
to introdace the snbjea of imitation (jufttjais, (rjkos) in the sphere of 
oratory. 

ratio sio constat : < it is a universal nile of life that,* &c. More 

usaal wodd havc been * ita ratio comparata est vitae ut,' &c. (Cic.de 

Amicit. § loi). The phrase ratio constat (cp. rationem reddeie) 

was oiiginally a figure taken from commerce (ratio — reor, * calcct- 
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XOTES: C//AI\ /. § 130-//. § 5. 

late/ ' count ') : scc Tac. Ann. i. 6. So Nettlcship (Lat. Lcx.) would 
explain herc * there is this balance in ordinary life ' : i. e. the account 
of life only comes out right on the supposition that, &c — civilised 
life would come to an end unlcss, &c. 

% 2. ductus, ' tracinjjs.* — writing-copies made on wax-tablets. § 2. 

initia» abstract for concrete : cp. 3 $ 8. So < studia * is clsewhere 
put for * studiosi.* 

ad . . . praosoriptum : subst. as frequently in Cicero, e. g. Or. 
§ 36. On the othcr hand propositum is even more frequcntly used as 
a noun by Quintilian : e. g. § 1 1. 

f 3. hoo ipsum quod must go together, < the fact that * : cp. ix. ^ 3. 
a, 69 aperta figura perdit hoc ipsum quod figura est. 

tanto without a correlative : cp. tanto plnra § 28. In such in- 
stances the piam depends on the comparative. 

rationem rerum omnium : the general conrse, method, or pro- 
cedure of everything, * every process/ cp. 3 ( 31 ratio delendi. RcUio 
is often used with the genitive of a subst. as a periphrasis for the 
subst. itself. 

adprehenditur, frequent in Quintilian of taking hold of a fact, 
idea, or argument 

% 4. Ante omnia introduces the first argument, viz. that imita- § 4, 
tion is not sufhcient in itself. Others foUow in § 7 : § 10 : and f la 
adde quod, &c. 

▼el quia : ' just because/ i. e. bccause (if for no other reason) it is 
the mark of, &c. The use of vel implies that there are other reasons 
which could be adduced, if the reader cared to have them (vel-^si 
velis). Cp. I § 75 vel hoc est ipso probabilis : $ 80 : $ 86 : 5 § 8 : 

Roby % 2333. 

Quid futurum erat : $ 7 below. Contrast the use of the plpf. 
snbj. in the definite apodosis supplied in ' nihil fuisset inventum.' 
For the indic. cp. longum est i § 1 1 8 : fas erat 5 § 7 : satis erat 6 
§12. 

Nempe, ' why ! * For a similar use of nempe^ apart from all 
irony, in answer to a question» cp. Livy vi. 41. 

$ 5. An illi rudes. An is the mark of a double question, being ^ 5. 
nsed to introdnce the second altemative as opposed to the first, even 
when the first is nnderstood rather than expressed. Here it almost 
snnmy and implies the needlessness of the preceding remark 
(Roby 2255), introducing mitfartiori argument So 3 § 29 below : 

5 §7. 

oerta soimas. Certe is less absolnte than certo, Certe scioa* 
certnm est me sdre ('I am sure that I know*) : certo scio«certnm 
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e<t qnod v::.') (*I harc certain or sure knowlcdgc/ *my knowlcdge 
ii accurate ' . Cp. Ter. Amlr. 503 with 929. 
§ 6. § 6. cuiaaqiuun rei. Cp. 7 i 3 quisquam . . . onitor. 

tradidenint. The traditional reading is trcuiiderintx but after 
cum in the icnsc of * whereas ' thc indicative, which is found in the 
best MSS.. may very well stand. 

emendAa. Quistilian follows Cicero in thc figurativc nsc of this 
word ; e. g. de Orat. ii. 146. 

beneficii. This ^tn, occurs in thc phrase 'sui beneficii facere/ 
not uncommon in the Latin of the Silvcr Age, * to make dependent 
on one*s own bountv or favour.* Tbe phrase is eqnivalent to nihil 
habebimus nisi quod sitoiquod fum sit ben. al. — nisi quod dcbeamus 
aliis (' due to the favour of others *). Cp. the analogons expression 
' tni munerls habeo * in Tac. Ann. xiv. 55 : tui muneris est, Hor. Car. 
iv. 3, 31. So ' ducere aliqnid offici sui.* 

mensiiris. The process of ' copying by measures and lines * is 
not unknovn even now. Thc picture to be reproduced, and thc snr- 
face on which the copy was to be made, were divided into equal 
Dumbers of squares (mensurae) by lines drawn across at right 
angles. 
§ 7. § 7. Toipe etiam illud eat. This resnmes * pigri est ingenii * tn 
§ 4 above. just as immediately afterwards ' nirsus quid erat futurum * 
% 7 resumes * quid enim futurum erat/ % 4. The whole passage is 
an elaboration of the dictum with which % 4 opcns, ' imitatio per se 
ipsa non sciiicit.* Quintilian first says that we, as well as those who 
have gone before U5. may make discoveries. Surely we are not to 
conliine oil-^Ivcs to haxd and fast lines like serv-ile copyists. Then 
he goes 02 to add in § 7 that we mnst surpass our models (plns 
efficere eo quem sequimur), instead of resting content with mere 
reprodnctioa (id consequi quod imitamur). The necessity for pro- 
gress is fim shown $§ 4-6) by an appeal to the example of the past, 
and by the nnfruitfal work of such painters as arc mere copyists : 
then in § 7 poetry, history, na\igation, as well as painting, are pntin 
evidence for the argument e (cntrario. 

contentnm . . . consequi. The constr. c. infin. (very common in 
Qnintilian passed from the usage of poetry (e. g. Ovid, Metam^ i, 
461) into the prose of the Silver Age. Cicero would have used saiis 
kabere» 

in poetis . . . in hiitoTUB : see on i $ 28 : i § 75. 

Itiyiua Andronicua. Cicero (Bmtus $ 71) compares his trans- 
lation of the Odyssey to the first rude attempts at scnlpture, which 
passed uader the name of Daedalus. 
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NOTES: C//AP. //. §§ 5-13. 

pontifloum annales : also called Annalcs Maximi, probably be- 
cause they werc kept by the Pontifex Maximus. In them was pre- 
scrved the line of consuls and other magistrates, and they recorcled 
in the baldest fashion the most noteworthy cvents of each magis- 
tracy. 

lineos extremaa, i. e. the tracing of outlincs : this was said to 
have been the origin of painting. 

§ 8. manait is a conjecturc for MS. sit. § 8. 

nisi forte : cp. i ( 70 : 3 $ 31 : 5(6. 

infelioitatis : cp. on i $ 7 infelicis operae. The opposite would 
be beatissima nberus i $ 109. 

demum : y. on i $ 44. 

% 0. oratorem perfectum : $ 28 below, witb which cp. the § 0. 
preface to Book i, § 9 Oratorem autem instituimus illum perfectum 
qui esse nisi vir bonus non potest. 

summa: Pr. i. %% 19-20 nobis ad summa tendendnm est . . . 
altius tamen ibunt qui ad summa nitentur. Contettdercm ceiiaiTt nt 
priores sunt, * compete/ ' rival.' 

§ 10. forsitan : very rare with the indicativc ^ XO. 

utique. See on 1 § 20. Tr. *in whose footsteps he thinks he 
must neccssarily follow.' 

adde quod, used thrice within three paragraphs %% 10, 11, 12: 
another proof of a certain want of finish in Quintilians style. Cp. 
on 2 $ 23. 

in hoo, i. e. in the endeavonr to reproduoe. Evalesco is found 
in Vergil and Horace. 

quaeque pares maxime. These words, as well as utique imme- 
diately following, are suspected, as not occurring in the best MSS. 

% 11. alienum propoaitum, i.e. the purpose of the imitator, not § U. 
that of the original writer or speaker. 

§ 12. aanguinia : i ( 60 (of Archilochns). ^ X2. 

illis . . . his. This is only an apparent inversion of the nsual 
arrangement : declamationes is the nearer snbject in thought, as being 
the subject of the sentence, in which it comes before orationes. The 
nse of hic may also serve to indicate the prevalence of declamation 
in Qnintilian's day : 5 $ 14. 

f 13. eompoaitionis : see $ i componendi ratio. Tr. * paiticular ^ 13. 
cadenoes.in the arrangement' i f 52. Cp. especially iz. 4, 116 
qnem in poemate locnm habet versificatio, eum in oratione com- 
potitio. 

oum ety &CC., * thongh, as for the words, they drop ont or come 
into nse in conrse of time . • • while the arrangement, &c. Verda is 
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opp. to comfositio below: cp. verba and comp. pedci above. The 
M^>. here give eithcr et cum^ or cum, 

Terba intercidant . . . consuetudine. Hor. A. P. 70, Multa 
reD2.s:entur quae iam ceci<^!ere, cadentque Quae nunc sunt in honore 
vocabala, si volet usus, Cjuem ))enes arbitrium est et ius ct norma 
loqcendi. Ibid. 60-62. 

at qaonimsqnippe quorum. Cp. i § 55 at in qaa . . . sit : i (§ 
57, 74. I have put this clause in brackets to show that it stands by 
itself: consuc:udiM tx^\2iins'tefnporibus, while non sua natura,., 
udproui, .. colloceUa introduce a new idea. See the following note. 

Miqaa is a continoation of the claose cum et verba, The ase and 
disose of words is a matter of fashion : and moreouer their value de- 
pends on their proper employment. — The words are generally con- { 
straed as part of the dacse ut ^ttorum, &c, the demonstr. taking the 
place of the relative clauses in Cicero (Orat § 9 qaam intoens in 
eaqce defixos' : but this seems an unnecessary extension of the expla- 
natioa of intercidaut imfcUescantquf temporibus. 

proprie : ▼. on i § 9. 

coUoosta here noC so mnch more than adhibita, In themselves 
words are noching: their effect depends entirely on tbeir appropriate 
ase. 

et compositio : i. e. and thoogh, as to the arrangement, it may 
owe its effect in the original to the manner in which it has been 
adapted to the sense, while moreover (cnm . . . tum) its charm lies 
in its very vaiiety. The art by which the compositio is saved from 
moootony io the original is lost by the ser\-ile copyists of particular ex- 
tracts : tbey take no account of the fact that the style ought to reflect 
the iense, and they forget that the motive for a particalar compositio 
in their original was the desire to producc an agreeable effect by 
divenity of fonn. — ^The best explanation of the structare of this in- 
tricate period is to take the double clause et compositio . . . rebus 
accommodcUa sit on the one hand, and et compositio . . . ipsa varietcUo 
gratisnma csc sit~repeated fiom accommodata si£) on the other, as 
corresponding exactly to cum et iferba intercidauL This doable 
clanse is rather awkwardly joined by cum . . . tum, 
§ 14* % 14. •xactissimo : so 7 § 30 commentarii ita exacti»per£BCti. 
Here Cicero would have nsed accurcuus. 

cirea : v. on i $ 53. 

eflloiendam«6ffiogendam, as f 13 above. No MS. gives a/, bat 
some have nobis, 
§ 16. f 16- in aoctoriboB. In is ased for apud hi ipeaking of aa 
anthof'i wbole works or general characteristics: Hor. Sat i. 10, ^a * 
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AOTES: CJfAP, II. §§ 13-16. 

Tu nihil in magno doctiis reprendis Ilomero ? i § 76 tanta vis in eo 
(Dcmosthenc). — The same waming is given i § 24. 

s doctis, * by compctent critics ' ; cp. i § 97. 

inter ipsos is to be rcferred to /// nnr^^nis auctoribus not to a 
doctis; hence the comma. Some, howcver, j)refcr to lake a doctis 
interipsos together, as = * such grcat writcrs as arc themsclvcs critics.* 
— Inter ipsos would have been inter se if thc word to which the pro- 
Donn refers had been nom. or acc. 

mutuo reprehensa. Mutuo for invicem occurs only here in 
Quintilian. In illustration, cp. the reference to the lettcrs of Calvus 
and Brutus to Cicero, Tac. Dial. i S. — For the position of /a//i, see 
on 7 § 27. 

mala (sc. imitantes) peius, as in the case of Seneca*s imitators : 
i§a7- 

neo • . . saltem. Saltem with a negative is used by writers of the 
Silver Age in the sense of «^ . . . quidcm^ standing sometimes before, 
sometimes after the word to which it applics : here with sttfficiat. 

ut sic dizerim, for the more classical * ut ita dicam ' : cp. i §§6, 
77. So Tac. Ann. xiv. 53, 14: Dial. 34, 8: 40, 19. 

Spicuri figuras. The reference is to the theory of ulotKa first 
adopted to explain sensation by Democritus, and afterwards de- 
veloped by Epicurus. Cp. Lucret. iv. 42 sq. 

§ 16. numeris, 'rhythm': cp. compositio § 13, and i § 79. § 16, 

sunt . . . differentes : a Greek construction. 

vim dicendi i § i. Neither in force of expression nor in powcr 
of thonght do they come up to their models. 

in peius. Cp. i. i, 5 bona facile mutantur in peius : Veig. Georg. 
1,200 in peins ruere. 

prozima virtutibus vitia. Cp. Hor. A. P. 25-28. Below (32- . 
37) Qnintilian draws the moral that knowledge is necessary in order 
to avoid a fault, otherwise the opposite fault may be committed. 

comprehendunt : a rare use. See on $ 3 adprehenditur. 

pro grandibus tumidi : so professns grandia turget Hor. 1. c« 

pressia, ' concise,* * chaste/ x § 44 : § 46. 

exilee, < bald.* 

fortibos temerarii. Strength of style ought not to become 
rashness. 

laetia oorrupti. Wealth of style onght not to degenerate into 
eztravagance. For laetus cp. i $ 46. 

eompositis ezultantes : lit ' bonnding instead of measared * : cp. 
exoltantia coercere 4 § i, where see note. For cmtposiHt v. i f 44 : 
for extdtantes cp. iz. 4 § 142, where seUtare is Ksed to describe diia^ 
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stylff. in which the cxcessive care bestowed on the amuigement 
{conifcsitio) de^nerates into affectation. 

neglegentes implies contempt for as well as absence of omament, 
a]m''>st *slov-:n!ine>>.' 
^ 17. i 17. horride atque incomposite : horride incalteqne Cic. Orat. 
28: cp. \ \fA: Tac. Dial. iS. 

quidlibet illud f^igidum et inane. This phrase stigmatises the 
i tasteless and vapid substance of the incompetent imitators : tr. 
'writers who have come out with their favoarite platitades and 
inanities.' For this use of illud cp. Liv. ix. 3, 13 vivet semper in 
pectoribns illorom qaidquid istud praesens necessitas inusserit : and 
oftcn ipsum iilud, hoc illud (e. g. Liv. praef. 10) : Liv. i. 29, 3 
domos snas illud visuri. 

eztulerunt. The commenutors explain as^dicendo extalenint 
Bat ihe ase is more probably the same as we have in i § 109, viz. a 
metaphor from a productive soil. 

antiquis : i § 43 quidam solos veteres legendos putant. In the 
Dialogue on Oratory Aper (15-23) criticises excessive devotion to 
antiqce models,— holding *vitio malignitatis humanae vetera semper 
in laade, praesentia in fastidio esse.* 

eultu » omatu : i \ 124. Cicero uses omaius and nitorxn this 
connection. 

■ententiis : i § 61 : $ 90: § 129. 

Attici : I § 44. Cp. xiL 10, 16 £t antiqaa qaidem illa divisio 
inter Atticos atque Asianos fuit, cum hi pressi et integri, contra 
inflati illi et inanes haberentnr, in his nihil superflaeret, illis iadicinm 
maxime ac modus deesset. acilicet, irontcal. 

concluaionibua, the claases that ' roand ofT' the period : cp. on 
conclcdit i % 106. Anacoluths result in sach a style from the omis- 
sion of something essential to the complete period. 

obscuri. For the omission ofsuni cp. i §$ 17, 66, 90 : 4 f i : 5 

S6: 7 $$7, 23- 

Sallnstium : cp. i $ 32 : § 102. 

Thucydiden : i § 73. 

triates et leiani. The opposite woald be kilara et copiosix 
viii. 3, 49. 

PoUionem, i % 113. 

otiosi et supinl : < your easy-going drawler.' For supinus (*lan- 
guid/ ' spiriiless*} cp.vmot in Dion. Hal. So sapini secariqne xi. 3. 
3 : Maxtial vi. 42, 22 Non attendis, et aare me supina lamdndmn 
quasi negligenter audis. — For otiosus see on i § 76. 

Cioeronem : cp. lentus est in prindpiis, &c. Tae. Dial. aa. 
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$ 18. se expressisse. This unusual construction (after sibi § 18. 
tnderentur=\tCTS\MiiS\xm habercnt) may be intendetl to indicate that 
these imitators are thoroughly convinccd of their own cxcellence, 
whatever the opinion of others may be {sibi, sc. non aliis). So 
sometimes with mihi vidctur in the sense oi mihi plcuet : 1 § 91. 

caelestis: i § 86. 

esse videatur : Tac. Dial. 23 illud tertio quoque sensu in omni- 
bus orationibus pro sententia positum * esse videatur.* An instance 
occnrs below 7 § 39. 

primum est ut : cp. ramm est ut § 7, 24. 

% 19. consulat suas vires. So Hor. A. P. 38 Sumite materiam § 10. 
vestris, qui scribitis, aequam Viribus, &c 

imitabilia : i. e. there are some things which are (in themselves) 
fit pattems for imitation, but then foUows the limitation (quibns 
c. snbj.). 

tenue ingeniumsability for the ttmte genus dicendi for which 
see on I $ 44. 

fortia et abrupta : a ' bold and mgged style/ the latter quality 
being often associated with excessive brevity. 

force (sc. ingenium) : a talent for vigorous and energetic diction. 
Cp. Cic. de Orat. ii. 183. So below % 23 ' lene ac remissum genus 
cansarom * is that which calls for ' lene ac remissnm genus dicendi.' 

indomitum : *■ violent/ nnbridled, unrestrained. In such a case 
i\it genus dicendi grande atque robustum vfiW be more appropriate 
than the genus subtile : cp. x § 44. For the union of subtilitas and 
eltgantia cp. i § 78. 

et . . . et. He loses vis and fails to secure elegantia at one and 
the same time. The constmction occurs (instead of aut . . . aut) 
when the writer wishes to indicate that the coincidence of the two 
should be guarded against. 

indecens is found in Petronius, Seneca, and Martial. The Cicero- 
nian equivalent is indecorum. 

mollia — lenia, dulcia. He might have added, having regard to 
what has gone before, aut cum dura molliter, 

f 20. atque has in transitions often the force of atqui, Tr. ' To § 20* 
be sure ... I expressed the belief that' {credidi). 

in libro secundo : ch. 8 where he discnsses the qaestion An 
secundum sui quisque ingenii naturam docendus sit. The conclusion 
arrived at there might seem inconsistent with what he is nowAaying, 
so this paragraph is added to clear away the coDtradictioa, 

formator belongs to the Silver Age. 

naturam suam fingere : L e. without the help aad supervistoa 
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of a pra^ceptor to assijt in applying such principles as are laid down 
in S 19. 
§ 21. ( 21. quamquam : r. i $ 33 and $ 96 : 7 $ 17 below. 

in illis operibus, sc. in poc^i ct historia : cp. i § 31. 

declamatores : i § 7 1 . 
§ 22. § 22. proposito, i. e. ofTicio poctarum, historicorum, oratorum. 
The best MSS. give pr:p:iitio : othcrs proposita, 

decor, 'apprupriaic charactcr ' : v. on i § 27. Quintilian seems 
to have in view here the passage in Ars Poetica (86-118) where 
Horace insists on the necessity for maintaining proper tone and 
style. 

oothumos . . . 8OCC0. Hor. Ars Poet. 11. 89-91. In line 80 
hc contrasts the soccui >pi;irij) or 'slipper* of comedy with the 
grandes cothurni (' buskins ') of tragedy. Cp. Milton'» * the buskin*d 
stage/ and 'If Jonson*s learned sock be on.* Bombast must be 
avoided in comedy: and tragedy on thc other hand shonld soar 
above the tone suited to the affairs of daily life (cp. 95 sq.). — For 
adsurgit cp. i § 52. 

habet tamen, i. e. notwithstanding the rules appropriate to each 
department (lex caique proposito'. 
§ 23. § 23. oni alicui : cp. § 24 below, also in reverse order 7 § x6 
aliqQam rem un&m. Jt is used as the singular of sin^du 

asperitas, * passion/ opp. to Icnitas and aequabilitas, Cp. Cic. 
de OraL ii. 64 genus orationis fusutn atque tractum ('easy and flow- 
ing*) et sine hac iudiciali asperitate: Quint. i. 8, ii forensi asperi- 
tate : cp. 5 S I4 below. 

alicuias, ' some panicular author * : for the use of the full form 
in a conditional clause, whereby the pronoun receives emphasis, cp. 
I J 22: 6 § 5: 7 § 2, § 15,' § 16. 

leni ac reznisso, cp. on forte ^sc. ingenium) $ 19, above. So 
Brutus § 317 Cotta et Hortensius, quorum alter remissus et lenis, 
alter omatus, acer. 

tenait£.£ : like snbtilitas in $ 19 above. In conjunction with 
iucunditas (cp. i $$ 46, 64, 82, 96, loi, 1 13) it is certainly not nsed 
in a depreciatorr sense, though it always implies the absence of all 
attempt at embellishment. Tr. ' simplicity/ ' naturahiess * : cp. i § 
44. Perhaps tenuitcu and iucunditcLS together might be rendered 
*ajtless grace.' 

aiperia : ' exciting * causes, i. e. such as arouse passion, so that 
the ipeaker cannot be ienis ac remissuSf 'smoothandnnimpassioned.* 

oom sit: cp. § 13. 

diversa . • . diversa: an instance of negligent repetition, of 
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which we have another in uni alicui immediately following. Cp. 
I $5 8, 9i »3» 25, 26, 28, 29, 42, 80, 94, 116, 126, 131 : 2 §§ 11-13, 
34: 3 §§ 7. 31: 5 §§6, 7; 6 § 7: 7 §§ 7,30. 

inter ipsas, § 15. 

§ 24. suaserim . • . se addicere : for the infinitive cp. Cic. de § 24. 
Orat. I § 251. 

seqoatur : the subj. is to be sup]>lied from thc indefinite pronoun 
(sc. aliquem) understood before cuidicere, 

longe perfectissimus : i §§ 39, 105. 

meliua. The same ellipse of the vcrb is repeatcd below 3125. 

§ 25. non est : cp. i § 56. & 25. 

M. Tullias : for Quindlian*s reverence for Cicero see i § 39 and 
f 105 sq. 

quid tamen nooeret should be taken in connection with the fore- 
going. The meaning is ' yet even if I cmld rival Cicero in every 
respect, what harm would it do/ &c. 

▼im CaesarlB: i § 114. 

Mperitatem Caeli : i § 115. 

Follionis: i § 113. 

Calvi: 1 § 115. 

adsumere: as § 27 utilitatis gratia adsumpta; not as i § 121. 

f 26. praeter id quod : see on i § 28 : cp. 3 § 6. ^ 26. 

tom, as if the sentence had opened with Nam primum. 

vix . • . sequitur : ' some element, or quality, is realised with 
difficulty, if we look only at one model.' Vix aliqui gives pro- 
minence to the affirmative, and so differs from vix quisquam : it is 
adiieved but with difHculty. For aliqua cp. 7 § 16. Sequitur 
\itz^^€ontingit. See on § 27. 

inconoessum occurs in Vergil and Ovid. 

aliud ex alio : sc scriptore. 

haereat : sc. in animo legentis. Cp. Ilor. A. P. 195 quod non pro- 
posito conducat et haereat apte. 

§ 27. saepiua : §§ 12-13 : § i^- § 27, 

non sit. This is said to be a stronger negation than nt sit. Cp. 
non putemus 3 § 16 : ibid. § 5. Cic. pro Cluent. § 155 a legibus 
non recedamns : Hor. Sat. ii. 5, 91 non etiam sileas. 

ad viotoriam : i § 29 ad victoriam niti. 

prooemio, narrandi, probandi, refellendi, adfectibus mo- 
Tendis give the five essential parts of a judicial ^peech (iii. 9, i) ; thc 
introdnction, the narrative, the proof, the refntation, and ihe dosing 
appeal (epilogus, peroratio). 

Iaos popolaria : cp. i f 17 landontium chimor : referring to the 
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crowd sunouiKhng the tribcnal. Tac. Dial. 6. coire populum et 
circumfusii coram et acci^^ere adfectum quemcumque orator induerit. 

adsumptA (sii^. : *how popular applause itself has been worked 
ia/ made uieful for winnin:; ihe case. 

com sequitur, ' when it is given spontaneously, not courted.' 
Cp. Sall. Cat. 54 ad fin. : quo minus petebat gloriam, eo magis 
illum seqcebatur : ibid. 3. 
§ 28. § 28. deerunt. All MSS. give deerant, which might be defended 
as meaning 'to supply what he bad noticed on reading to be 
wanting.* 

qnem . . . conaommari. ' Perfcctus orator^ forms so much a 
ringle idea here that it seems more probable that quem covers both 
the noun aad the adj. In so loose a writer as Quintilian no difiiculty 
need be felt about comummari, though the editors think it necessary 
to assume that, with the iniin., perfectus is prolepticsoratorem con- 
snmmari iui nt perfectus fiati comparing Demosth. lUyos itc /utcpov 6 
^iXmot rfv^fp-ai. See i ( 122 on consummatus. 

oport«at. The conj. potential conveys the expression of a present 
dnty and obligation. the realisation of which may now be expected. 
It connecti also more intimately with erit in the foUowlng sentence 
than oportibat, though the latter is found in many of the best MSS. 

eorum : sc qui adhuc summi snnt, — those who have hitherto been 
(and are', pre-eminent. 
!II. § L (1. nobis ipsis opp. to extrinsecus : what we must provide for 
ourselves, by our own gifts and industry. Something might be said 
for the cocjecture e ncbis ipsis. which supplies a better antithesis to 
exirinsecus : cp. 5 ( 10. Bnt the opposition of adhibentur and 
paranda gives snfBcient poinL 

ftilua : see on I § 3. 

H. Tolliaa : de Orat. i. ( 150 : stilns optimns et praestantis- 
simQS dicendi eflfector ac magister : ibid. § 257 stilus ille tuus, qnem 
tv vere dixisti perfectorem dicendi esse ac magistrum, multi sndoris 
est. 

Xi. CraaaL L. Lidnius Crassus, B. c. 140-91, was the most illns- 
trioos of Roman orators before Cicero, who in the De Oratore seems 
to make him the mooth-piece of his own opinions. 

personam . . . adaigiiando : cp. i $ 71 plures snbire personas. 
& 2. § 8. alt« refoaaa. The meaning is that just as deep plonghing 
produoes heavy crops, so progress that is not snperficial (non a 
gonuno petitus) brings forth fruit more abnndantly and secniet its 
permanence. For refodere cp. Lucan iv. 342 tellure refossa : Plin. 
K. H. ziz. 88 solo quam altissime refpsso. 
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profectus: cp. % 15 below : i, 3, 5 stat profcctus ('gTowth'). 
The word does not occur in Cicero (who us^ progrcssus, frocessus, 
though it is often used ia the same sense by Seneca. It occurs aUo 
in Ovid, Pliny the Yoonger, and Suetonius. 

a summo, i. e. from the surface, * superficial.* Other instances of 
such expressions are i § 13 ex proximo: 7 $ 7 ad uUimum : § lo ex 
ultimo : 3 § 16 in peius. 

sine hao conscientia » sine huius rei conscientia, i.e. without the 
consciousness of diligent application in composition. In such ex- 
pressions (frequent with words like cura, metus, spes, timor) tbe 
pronoun takes the place of a complementary genitive, suggested by 
what goes before : cp. 7 $ 19. 

f 3. illio«*stilo sive exercitatione scribendi. § 3. 

sanctiore . . . aerario. The reference is to the reserve treasure 
(aerariam sanctias) that was never touched except in great emer- 
gencies. It was kept in a vault in the Temple of Satum. 

oertaminum : so i § 4 quo genere exercitationis ad certamina 
praeparandus sit. Certamen = a^wv. Cp. i f§ 31, 106, &c. 

proferantur : for the subj. (hnal) cp. 1 § 30 : 3 § 33 : 5 § 10. 

et . . . non : not neqiUf as the negative really connects only 
with the verb, while et serves simply to introduce usu. Cp. 7 § 33. 

f 4. rerum ipsa natura : here of ' nature ' as a creative agency : ^ 4. 
cp. f 26 below. 

praeposuitque. When it is clear from the context that there is 
an opposition, sentences and words of opposite meanings are often 
coupled (after a negative) not by a disjunctive but by a conjunctive 
particle, as here : cp. Cic de GfT. i. § 22 non nobis solum nati 
sumus ortosque nostri partem patria vindicat partem amici. In such 
instances, however, the positive clause (que, et, atque) is an explana- 
tion of, rather than an antithesis to, the negative : the opposition is 
formal rather than real. 

difflcultatem. Cp. Hor. Sat. i. 9, 59 Nil sine magno Vita labore 
dedit mortalibus : also Hesiod'8 r^; 5' upcr^; IhfMtTa BioX irpovapoi$€y 
€0fjicav, 

quae maxime, v. ch. 5. 

iam hino ordinem sequar, i. e. I shall now proceed to deal with 
these questions in their order. And so follows quomado in chs. iii~ 
iv, and queu maxime scribi oporteat in ch. v. — It has been proposed 
to read tam hunc. 

% 5. dum diligenBy without a verb : cp. 1 f 94 quamvi^ odo ^ 5> 
libro. 

optima» i. e. both in thought and word. 
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protinua (^oes with gaudcamus^ not with offerentibus, which can 
stnx. l hy it^lf : cp. i §§ 3 aod 42. For offerentibus cp. on eminen- 
tihu: I § S6. 

dilectiu . . . tgendus. This may possibly be one of Qnin- 
tlliir.s militan- figurt» : cp. xii. 3, 5 dilectus agere (of an impercUor. 
liui \vc have al$o ii. 8, 7 5tu'Uorum facere dilectum : Cic. de Or. iii. 
I 150 in hf>c vcrborum gencre propriorum delectus est . hcthendus 
quiJam atqae in aurium qnodam indicio ponderandus est : Brut. % 353. 

ntio ooUocandi. For this periphrastic constr. see note on vim 
dicindi i § i, a § 3. Cp. Cic. ad Quint. Fr. i. i, 6, 18 sed nesdo 
qoo pacto td praecipiendi rationem delapsa est oratio mea: pro 
Kosc Amer. i § 3 ignoscendi ratio . . . de civiute sublata est. 

nuxneri : ix. 4, 45 nnmeros ^vtf/xovt accipi volo. Cp. note on a 

6 6. I 6. repetenda : we must go back on what we have just written. 

praeter id quod : cp. 3 § 26, and see note on i $ 38. 

repetito spatio, i. e. ' going back to take a spring/ as is shown 
by what foUows. He ptsses from the figure involved in calor . • . 
refrixit, tnd toticipates the idea contained in the next clanse. 

quod . . . videmua, ut. For a similar instance of the nse of 
the pronoon to anticipate a dependent clause cp« 7 $ 11. The other 
two cxamples commonly given are rather cases of pleonasm, Yiz. i 
I sSand 5 § 18. 

conatum longiua petant : ' take a longer nin.' Cp. repetito 
tpatio above. 

ad illud quo eontenditur spatium, i. e. jump the distance they 
tim ac covering. Quo contenditur ^\\\.. to which their eiforts are 
directcd. 
A 7, § 7. interim a intcrdum, v. on i § 9. 

danda sunt vela : ' we must spread onr sails before a favonring 
breeze * (cp. quo vcntus fcrebat Caes. B. G. iii. 15, 3). So £p. ad 
Tr)-ph. % 3 permittamus vcla ventis et oram solventibus bene pre- 
cemur. The figure is frequent in Cicero. 

dum . . . non, instead of ne^ as sometimes in poetry. Here the 
negative tttaches closcly to the verb: cp. \ 3. Quintilian never 
nses dummodo : only dum^ or modo, 

dum nascuntur cp. i $ 16. 

nec for ne . . . quidem (not in Cicero): ii. 13, 7 alioqni nec 
icriberem : ix. 2, 67 qnod in foro non expedit, illic nec liceat : Roby 
2230 b. 

facilitatem: abstract for conciete»qnae facilins icripta lunt 
Cp. initiis below, and 2 $ a. 
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§ 8. Sallustium: see on i $ loi. § 8. 

die, for in die, Cp. Hor. Sat. ii. i, 3 putat . . . millc dxe versas 
dediici possc. So bisque dic Verg. Ecl. iii. 34. 

Varius, see on 1 § 98. His biographical skotch of his lifelong 
friend was entitled De ingenio moribusque \'crj;ilii. 

§ 9. soUicitudinem : i $ 20 scribendi soUicitudinem : and % 20, § 9. 
below, scribentium curam. 

initiis = incipientibus : cp. 2 $ 2. 

compositio : i § 79 : cp. §§ 44, 46. The thrce essentials are 
here enumerated : thought (w), language {verba)^ arrangement 
(compositio), 

in offlcio. As in a well-ordered establishment, he says, every- 
thing will bc found fulfilling its proper function. 

§ 10. summa haec. * Write quickly and you will nevcr write § 10, 
well : write well and in time you will write quickly.' The Greek 
rhetoricians arc said to have bad a saying Ih tov Ac^cd' rd Xc^cik 
vopi(tTaif on which Ciccro scems to make Crassus found a similar 
ntterance, de Orat. i § 1 50. 

facultas illa,. sc. cito scribendi. 

resistamus : Met us pause,* 'call a halt.' Cp. § 19: 7 § 14. 

ut provideamus : cp. 6 § 6 : 7 § 10. So far from being a gloss, 
the words seem to be necessary to deBne the meaning and motive of 
resistamus : it is in order to * look ahead * that we onght to pause 
from time to time. 

efferentes se : ' running away,' or rather, tr)'ing to make oflf,* a 
praesens conatus^ as is shown by non tam moram facict^ &c. Cp. 
Hom. II. 23, 376 rroiafK(€s tKiptpov tniroi. In Livy xxx. 20, 3, the 
figure is taken rather from the * prancing and curveting * of a horse, 
Neque . . . tam P. Scipio exultabit atque cfferet sese quam Hanno. 
For the omission of et before efferentes (found in no MS.) cp. 7 § i 
where a figure is added without any cohjnnction (intrare portum). 
Se is a conjecture by Burmann. 

neque enim : the ellipse may be supplied as foUows, — si moram 
faceret non suaderem. The meaning is, it is only in cases where it 
will not canse injurious delay that I recommend this curbing and 
self-restraint ; for neither, again, &c. 

robur fecerint : § 3 vires faciamns. 

infelicem : see on i § 7 cuiusdam infelicis operae. 

calumniandi ae : ' the wretched task of pedantic self-critictsm.* 
See on I § 115 ntmia contra se calumnia. 

§ 11. officiia civilibua : ' the duties of a citizen,' heie with ^ U. 
special reference to legal practice and the advocacy of cases in courti 
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of !iw : 7 I I. The pbnse in iu widest application includcs «11 the 
' c.vilities ' an'! tttentions which one cittzen may be expected to show 
to snother, esf<ecially in the reUtion of patron and client. 

inMneaeat. This word occnrs in lloraoe, Ovid, and Tacitas. 

relint : f>->tential, as often. The clause stands by itself, and 
there is no nee<i for sopposing the omission of the relative. 

incredali qoidam : ' a dif!ident sort of people,* ' somehow afraid 
of themselves.' Jncndulus is found in Horace. For quidam cp. i 
§ 76. It indicates an ondeBned degree of the adjective with which 
it is connected, and has sometimes a modifying, sometimes an inten- 
sifring effect : here the former is not so probable considering the 
strength of the phrase that foUows, ' sinning grievonsly against thelr 
natcral gifts.* 

dillcentiam is pred. : sopply esu, The snbject im facere • . .. 
diffuultatem. 
§ 12. § 12. ▼alidiaa. Common in Quintilian : e. g. vi. Prooem. § 8 
qno me validins cmciaret The superlative is frequent in Pliny : 
e. g. validissime placere £p. i. ao, 22. 

omnis ana : cp. i § 130 (of Seneca) : ibid. § 88 (of Ovid). 

narraaae : Quintilian always uses the perfect infin. after meminit 
even where the persoii who recalls the event was a witness of it. 
For the nile, see Reid, de Amic $ 2. ' If the person who recalls an 
event was a «iaiess of it, he may either (a) vividly picture to himself 
tbe event and its attendant fircumstances so that it becomes really 
present to his mind's eye for the moment, in which case he nses the 
present iniinitive, or \b) he may simply recall the/if/ that the event 
did Like place in past time, in which case the perfect infinitive is 
nsed. If he was not a witness, he evidentiy can conoeive the event 
onlv in the laner of these two ways. As regards (n) cp. Verg. Ed. 
9, 5] longos csntando puenim memini me condere soles with Georg. 
4, 125 memi£i me Cor>'cium vidisse senem. Examples like the 
latter of these tw^o are more numerons than is commonly supposed.* 

Iuliiis Sacondaa, 1 { 120. 
§ 13. k 13. lolina Floma is generally supposed to be identical with 
the mdividual to whom, as one of the comites of Tiberius Clandins 
in hii mission to the East, Horaoe addresses (B.C. 20) the Third 
Epiitle of the First Book: cp. also ii. 2. There is, however, a 
chroQological difBculty in the identification of the Florus who was a 
youog man in B.c. 20 with the Florus who was the patruus o( 
lulics Secundos, a contemporary of Quintilian (aequalem meum) 
who died towards the end of Domitian's reign before he had com- 
pleced the natoral term of life (si longior contigissetaetas i § lao). 
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in eloquentia. Tbe gcnitive is more common with princepSj 

M58. 

Oalliarum. Eloqnencc flourishcd in Gaul under the Emplrc. 
At Lugdunum Caligula institulcd (a.d. 39 40) a contest in Gretk 
and Latin oraton- : cp. luv. i, 44. 

quoniam inlroduces what is virtually a parenthesis, refcrring uot 
to the whole sentence but only to Galiiarum, 

ibi demum : i § 44 : 2 § 8 : 6 § 5. Here it lcads up to aiioqtiii 
it was in Gaul that he practised, bat he wonld have shone any* 
where. 

alioqui : i § 64. Here it^apart from this fact, even if compared 
with oratort of other countries. TransL 'besides/ and cp, Tac. 
Ann. iv. 37 validus alioqui spemendis honoribus : Hist. ii. 37 : iii. 31. 

inter paucos, *as few have ever been.* Livy xxiu 7, i ioter 
pancas memorata populi Romani clades. 

illa propinquitate, i.e. his reLitionship to Sccundus, of wfaam 
Quintilian speaks with pride as a fricnd and contemporary i § 1 20. 

is fuit . . . ia cum : one of Quintilian*s negligences : cp. 3 § 35. 

adhuc « etiam tuLi. Strictly adhuc is applicable to what con- 
tinues up to the time of spcaking : here of continuance in past time. 

operatum : cp. Tac. Ann. iii. 42 nobilissima Galliarum j»ubole 
liberaiibus studlis ibl operata: conubiis arvisque novis operaia 
iuventus Verg. Aen. iii. 136. 

adductae. So also attrahere and contrahere frontem (Cic pro 
Cluent. § 72). Thc opposite \&frontcm remitiere. Obductus is used 
in a similar sense. 

§ 14. Tertium diem . . . quod. Qtiod does not here « tsc quo, § 14. 
as it denotes not point of time, but duration : in the direct it would 
be quod non invcnio, not. quod (ex quo) non inveni. An eiact 
analogy is Plaut. Amphit. i. i, 148 (303) iam diu *st quod vcntri 
viclum non datis (where, however. editors now read quont). It 
might be argned that, here also, we ought toread quum {quommnniy. 
C. Fam. 15, 14 ^lulti anni sunt cum M. Attius in meo aere estj and 
often elsewhere, e. g. de Off. ii. % 75 (Roby % 1723). If qttod stands 
it must»'as regards the fact that he could find no exordium, it was 
now the thinLday' : cp. the German 'es ist schon der dritie Tag, 
dass,' &c 

omni labore : a modal ablative, ' in spite of every effort.' There 
are two instances in Cicero of a simil?r use of the ablative, witk t/te 
gerundive: de Off. i 3 § 5 quis est enim qui nullis ofiicii pme- 
ceptis tradendis philosophum se audeat dicere ? » quamvis non tradaL 
Cp. pro Mnr. § 17. 
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materiaa: 'a theme oa which he had to write.' MaUriae \% 
hest taken af the dative of the remoter object 
\ 15. § 15. ■in« dabio. This substantival use of the neuter adj. with 
prep. is frequenc in CiccrA, but does not occur in Caesar or Sallust 

ratio, ' judgment * (Xo7«t}, such ps rational human beings may be 
expected to show (cp. hcmano quodam modo, below). 

reiupini (*with uptcmed facc*), goes closely with spectantes 
ttctum : cp. &lartial iz. 43, 3 Quaeque tulit spectat resupino sidera 
Tultu. 

•ed is not fosnd in anj MS. The true reading may be o/, which 
^ may easily have slipped out after obveniat, 

himiano qnodam modo, 'in tme human or rational iashion,* 
i. e. without looking for inspiration to-— the ceiling ! Cp. instincti, 
quoted above, and 7 § 14 deum tunc afifuisse, &c. For quidam see 

m. 

\ 16. § 16. oerta, fixed and definite, as belonging necessarily to the 
snbject, and snggested at once by the thought of it. Pltraque is 
not limited to initiA, thosgh the next sentence is (unde indpiant). 

non . . . patemoa : v. on j § 27. Emphasis is secnred bothby 
the nse of non for nt^ and by its place in the sentence. 

immateacamna, very rare for obmutescamus, 

alioqaL The condition implied in the word is here expressed in 
the daose which follows : cp. $ 30 below. 
^ 17. % 17. diversam with the dat. (like cmtrarium) is common in 
Quintilian and later writers : Cicero has ab c. abl. 

silTa. This word is here used as a translation of vXi;, properly 
timber for bnilding, then, metaphorically, raw material, or as here 
* rongh draft.* So very often in Cicero : e. g. Orat. § 13 omnis cnim 
nbertas et quasi silva dicendi ducta ab illis (philosophis) est, nec 
satis tamen instiucU ad forenses causas. So the ' Silvae ' of Statius. 

componont, of * arrangement * : cp. i, §§44, 66, 79; 

levitaa, 'superficialitr/ want of thoroughness and soUdity: opp. 
to gravitas.—The improvement extends oqly to the verba and 
numeri, not to the substazce. 
§ 18. $ 18. protinaa«statim ab initio. 

opaa daoere : so of wuc, 5 § 9. The same figure is osed Hor. 
Sat i. 10, 43-44 forte epos acer ut nemo Varins dudt Cp. ' carmen 
dncere* in Ovid. The metaphor is originally from drawing ont the 
threads in spinning : cp. Hor. £p. il i, 335 tenui dedncta poemata 
fila 

oaelandam, 'diiselled,' ' filed* : Hor. £p. ii. 3, 93 cadatmnqne 
novem Mosis opus. 
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seqaemur : so t § 58 rcvertemur : 7 $ i rcnuntiabit : a common 
nse of the future in rulcs. Warmth of fceling, Quintilian says, will 
oftcn coropensate for want of finish. 

§ 19. illis dictandi delioils : i.e. the practice which is so much § 19. 
in fashion, so much * affectcd * : for dcliciac (* affcctation *) cp. i 
% 43. Thc practice of dictation bccame so common that dictare 
came to have the same scnse as scribtrc (' composc') : Pcrs. i. 52 
Don si qua eligidia cnidi dictarunt proccrcs? Literary men had of 
coarse always their librarii, 

in stilo : i. e. when the author himself nses it. The quidcm 
introduces an antitfaesis in ilh cui dictamus, 

iirget : he ' presset,* whereas even those authors who can write 
fast take time to stop and think. One even (etiam) feels ashamed 
at times (in addition to being merely conscious of the fact that the 
scribe^s pen is not busy) of one's hesitancy, &c 

reeiatere : v. on $ la 

% 20. impropria «> quae significatione deerrant, i. 5, 46. On ^ 20. 
verbapropria see i $ 6. 

at idem iUe introduces the second objection to dictation : $ 21 
suppHes a third and § 22 a fourth. 

inoertior in intellegendo, i. e. not to be depended upon to 
imderstand what is dictated to him. Against the MS. lc^cnJo it 
mast be nrged that the referenceto rcadingv&xioi very appropriate. 

offensator (a airci^ Xtf^iiwov^ whence the use of vclut) of one 
whose slowness or muddle-headedness is always bringing the author 
to a stand-stilL Cp. ofTensantes 7 $ 10. 

ooncepta mentia intentio, i. e. the thread of ideas. Concipere 
is of freqnent occurrence in Quintilian : e.g. 7 \ 14. — The MS. 
reading conccptcu nientis is, however, snppoited by i. 2, 29 : the 
genitive would then be objective, as § 23 below : perhaps *attention 
to the conceived thought.' 

% 21. quaeque ipsa: i.e. per sc : so $ 23 below, quae ipsa § 21« 
delectant. 

frontem et latus. Quintilian is speaking of such little man- 
nerisms as the men of his day indnlged in when in the throes of 
solitary compositiony-^just as they bite quill pens to pieces or scratch 
their heads now. Yot froniem obiurgare cp. Cic. Brut. $ 278 : ut 
frontem ferias Att. i. i, i, though this last passage implies a more 
vezations state of distraction. — Most MSS. give simul et intcrim : 
tbe above conjectnie is based on an ancient variant siniielcUus intcrim, 

obiurgare, i.e. caedere, ferire, plectere. 

leviter dioendi genua: cp. S 17 levitas. TUe reference is to 
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li-*.!oi<r.c!s ar.'J carcle^iness of stylc, not thc kind that beats thc 
dtsic "r 5r.vour5 of the Sittcn nail. 

nec pluteum caedit. The /.'///t'«J oi plutatm is thc back board 
cf thtf ' le^tici.la luc-.Sratoria ' in which writing was donc in a 
recuT.^<r.t f osiiion. Thc quotatinn is from Pcrs. Sat. i. io6. 

demorsos sapit ungues : imitated from llor. Sat. i. lo, 70. 
§ 22. S 22. ut semel dicam : i S 17. 

secretom in dict&ndo. This is the fourth objection. Cp. 7 
I 16 ccm stila» secreto gaodeat. 

protinus : see on 1 ( 3 : ( 43. 

aptissima in hoc. A poetical constraction : only heie in Qnin- 
tilian, instcad oidatize or ad^ c. cuc, 

nemorft silvMque. Qointilian is speaking of oratory : poetry 
on the other hand may fitly seek its inspiration in soUtude. Tac. 
Dial. 9 asd 12. 

beatiorem spiritnm: i. % 37, § 44 (spiritus: cp. 5 § 4 sublimis 
spiritus, ; and i. % 6x, S 109 (beatas). 
^ 23. i 23. hortator: cp. Liv. xx\ni. 18, 14 foedernm rnptor dux et 
pcpulcs: Cic. pro Mil. % 50 ipse ille latronum occultator et receptor 
locui. Set on I § SS. 

secessus occcrs ia Vergil, Orid, Pliny, and Tacitus. Cicero nses 
rcccssus. 

quae ipsa : $ 21 above. 

bona flde, * earr.estly and conscientiously.* The phrase is borrowcd 
frcm the lar.giiage ofthe law-coartS| where it was applied to judicial 
awards made not according to any positive enactment but in equity. 
^ 24. h 24. inspirantea. This word is found also in Vei^l, Ovid, 
and Seneca. 

remittere . . . int«ndere : the fignre is derived irom th^ nse of 
thc bow. 
( 26« $ 25. Demosthenes : Plot. Dem. 7 4« rovrov gardy^iov /Ur 
oUoiotuicai fifKfTiiTr;piO¥, t 8^ &cffctf(cro «cU kolQ' ^fiar. 

lomen for lucerna : Cic. de Divin. i § 36 lumine adposito. 

▼elut tectoa, ' as if ander cover ' : sc ad omnia quae ocnlia vel 
auribus incursant. This is said to be one of Quintilian*s militaiy 
metaphons, whence the use of ve/tU, Cp. Cic. de Orat i. 8, 32. The 
* weapoas of dcfence * are three.: ' silentium noctis,* * clausnm cubi- 
calum«* and Mumen unom* \^i,t, nobis solum appositum). The 
opposite of tertus ia this sense is a/ertus: e.g. Tac Hist. iL 2i 
Off^rti incactiqae muros snbiere. — AU the MSS. give ve/ui rutes. 
Amoog other conjectures are velui sccretas, or cocrcitos : velmt re- 
ii:tos : aUo vJut rt^-to maxime itimert teueat (Kiderlin). 
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AVTES: CIIAI\ III. \\ 21-50. 

mazime == potissimam, and lcads up to % 28 ut sant mcLxime 
optanda. Cp. /MxAt<rra . . . cl 5i /t^. 

tenesty ()otential : ' if we work at ni^^ht, thc silcnce, &c. will 
sccurc us from interruption.* liut some, li>oking to iucubranics 
(which is cmphatic' explain as» ita lucubremus ut . . . teneat ; othcrs 
make it an imperative : ' let us work by night, and under such con- 
ditions, with such precautions that/ &c. 

§ 26. in hoo, i.e. for night wprk («in hoc studiorum genere; ^ 26. 
viz. cum Incubramus). 

bona valetudo. In Quintilian and contemporary writers, veUe^ 
tudo by itself means ' bad health ' : in Cicero the word is neutral. 

fru^alitM : regularity of life, in a wide sense (as moderatio, tem- 
perantiay c^poffvnnf). 

cnm . . . oonvartimus. Either the temporal signification of cum 
c. ind. passes here into the causal (cp. i. 6, 2), or else, more prob- 
ably, the use is exclusively temporal, and the clause is merely a 
development of ' cum lucubramus,* — the idea contained in the foie- 
going ' in hoc * (sc. stud. genere). 

oui : sc. labori scribendi. 

inrogandum»tmpendcndum, tribnendum. 

supererijb . . . deerit. Tr. * only 60 much as would be super- 
fluous for sleep, not insnfficient.' We most not encroach on the 
tiroe neoessary for the repose of mind and body,— ' not more than 
what is not needed for sleep, and what will not be missed.' For 
what may seem a superfluous addition cp. i $ 115 : Verg. Aen. ix. 
383 * tantum fortuna secunda Hand adversa cadat' 

§ 28. codioes : writing-books or tablets, as § 32* A 28* 

faciendua usus. Cp. nt scribendi fiat usus in 2(2: and $ 3 
below vires faciamus : 6 $ 3 iacienda multo stilo for^ia est. 

derei^eria: see on a $ i. On the other hand in i $ 37 and else- 
where the edd. print dirigere, 

incursant : strongerthan $ 16 in ocnlos incorruit. The constr. 
with the dative is poetical. 

S 29. An vero . . ', non oonsequemur. For this form of the & 20. 
arguM€tUum a minore ad tnaius cp. 2(5. 

deerremoa with simple abl. is post-dassicaL 

idein» i.e« the same abstraction. 

si «t volaerimas : ' by an effort of wiU/ opp. Xofartuita cogi* 
tatio. 

non nisi : see on i $ so. 

% 80. itinere. See the description which tfae yoanger Plinj § 80 
gives of his nncle^s habits £p. iiL 5 \% lo^ ii, 14-16. 
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4lioqui : s^ rr. ( i6. Cp. % 7. 

tct circumstantibus iudiciis. The bench of the centumviri 
v?.i iividcl into •car courts, sitting in one basilica: often called thc 
cu : i^-tt/^ltx iudi.ium. 

;srticulas : ir.e ' jottings' which we ought to be ablc to make 
evr- in spite of surroundinf; confusion, if we are to be efTeclive when 
ca".!*i on to 3[)ea'»: ex tem/ore. 

ia litore : Plct. ^'it. x. Orat. 8. p. 844 E icai. Kari^wra Iwi ro 
^K^piK^y wput rd; rvv levtiarwv ififioXas rds oiei^tit wouiaBai, iw* ci 
voTc Oopvfioifi & ^fU)S, ftil iiearaiif. 

meditana, ' practising ' : cp.de Orat. i $ 260. 

ezpETeaeare. This corresponds with the motive attributed to 
Dernosthenes by Plntarch, as quoted above; Cicero's explanation 
(u: remitum assnesceret voce vincere, de Fin. v. 2, 5) is perhaps the 
mrrt credible. — The word occurs in Horace, Livy, Seneca, Pliny, 
ac i Suetonius. 

5 31. optime^i^/iOTfim esse: § 33: i $ 72 (prave) : i $ 105 
(fcr.irer) : 5 § 13 .rectenc and honestene). 

ratio delendi : see on 2 § 3 : ' erasure,' the * art of blotting.' A 
siiL:'.ar pcriphrasis is ratio collitcatidi % 4. For the purpose of 
erainre the reverse end of the stilus was flat. Hor. Sat. i. 10, 72 
sae:< stilum vertas cp. 4 § i). 

zusi forte is not ironical here, asini$7o: 2§8: 5$$ 6*7. 

membranarum. Parchment was called membrana pergamena 
be:j.use the indcssy received its development under the kings of 



relatione is here nsed in the etymological sense of ' carrying the 
p^i back/ or 'to and fro' in snpplying it with ink. No other 
exinple can be quoted in which this sense («reductio) occurs. — 
TLt MSS. give crebro relationi, for which crebriore elatione (of 
' r^iiing' thc hacd) has been conjectnred. On the other hand crehro 
miT be right, adverbs being often used for adjj. in Latin : it would 
thfn go closely wi:h morantur. 

i&tinguntur, i.e. in the ink >tramentum). 
§ 82. \ 3^* contra«ex adversa Spaoe mnst be left for corrections 
acd additions opposite to what has been written: tbere must be 
blark pages. Cp. contra 1 $ 114. 

adiciendo, ' for making additions,* comes under the head of the 
<cadve for work contemplated * Koby %% 11 56 and 1383. So 
Tadtns constantly nses the dative of gerund or genmdive in a final 
sezie afler verbs and adjectives. 

HoTorum, cp. subitis 7 i 30. 
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KOTES: CHAP. III. § 30-/r. § 2. 

conftindant : potcntial. It states a possibility : faciunt a fact. 

ezpertus with acc. and infin. is rare. 

studiosum: i $ 45. 

alioqui : ra ^tXv dAAa. Cp. i § 64. 

venuum: i § 3S. 

% SS. I0CU8 . . . loci. There is negligence in the repetition of ^ 33. 
the word. By locus Quintilian mcans only *• room,' while loci are the 
different parts of the composition. 

notentur, ' jot down.' 

inrumpunty 'break in npon us/ with a force that is hard to 
resist (cp. memoriae sui intcntos below). 

•ensus : ' ideas* : 5 § 5 : 7 $ 6. 

interim . . . interim : firequent in Quintilian for nunc . . . nunc^ 
modo . . . modo, 

inventione : * line of thought.* 

optime sunt: § 31 ^optimum est eos esse. 

in deposito: ' in store/ 'in a place of safety,' i.e. noted down. 
The phrase is borrowed from the language of law. 

% 1. qreditum est : i § 48. The perfect indicates that the IV. \ \. 
opinion was adopted and is still maintained. Hor. £p. i. a, 5 cur 
ita crediderim (scredam) : cp. credidi a $ ao above. 

non minua, sc quam cum scribit. 

replenda . . . deicienda conespond to adicere . . . detrahere. 
This use is suggested by the idea of levelling, 

premere, * prune': v. onpressus i §$ 44, 46. 

luxuriantia, ' exuberance' : Hor. £p. ii. a, laa luznriantia com- 
pescet 

soluta componere»nnmeris adstringere verba: 'redncingto 
metre what is unrh}*thmical.' Cp. carmen solutum i § 31. For 
componere, see on 1 $ 44. 

exultantia : cp. a § 15, where the opposition of eompositi and 
exultantes shows that the latter denotes the extreme, — the excess of 
that of which solutus is the defect. Cp. Cic. Orat. % 195. The re- 
ference is to ' combinations of words prodncing an undignified, 
skipping, or dancing movement' 

% 2. emendandi senua. Like vis and ratio (see on i $ i), genus § 2L 
is nsed with the gerund to supply the place of a noun (here emendcUio), 

in aliquod tempua. Hor. A. P. 388 nonumquc prematur in 
annum : advice to which Quintilian alludes in his dedicatory letter 
to Tiyphon. 

recentes fetns: i $ 16 nova iila velnt nascentia: 3 $ 7 onmia 
nostia dum nascnntnr placcnL 
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§ 3. § 3. finem habet : there must bc a limit. Cp. § 4. 

aunt enim : tho ///r/v ..v// of 3 $ 11, &c. 

accidit itaque. Livy iomctimes lias itaqut in the second place, 
Cicero r.:ver. 

cicatricosa, * covered with sutures ' : * patchwork,' 

exsangnia: cp. i § 115. of Cah-us. 

cura peiora: cp. Pli::. Ep. ix. 35, 2 nimia cura detcrit mogis 
quam cr:endat. 
§ 4. $ 4. lima: Plin. Fp. r. 10, % 3 pcrfectum opns absolutnmque 
est, nec iam splendescit lima sed atteritnr. 

nam : c^. r \% 9. 50. qaod : sec on i § 60. 

Ginnae SmTrnam. C. Helvius Cinna, a fricnd of Catullns, 
was the author of a pocm entitled Smyrna (Zmyma), in which hc 
described :he inccstuous love of Myrrha for her father Cinyras, thc 
subject being treated in the fashion of the Alcxandrian poets. 

panegyricum Isocratis, so-called from the fact that it was 
written for recitation at cnc of the great inivyjpfvput or festal assem> 
ilies. It consisted of an arpeal to the Grccks to join in an expeditioa 
i^ainst PcTsia, under the joint-command of Athens and Sparta. 

parcissime, sc. dicnnt : cp. i ( toi ut parcissime dicam. Quin- 
tilian seeins here to be fcllowing Dionysius, who says t yXv y^p r^v 
iravijyvpt<lv \6yov, Cjs oi rov kkaxKTTOP xpovov ypcupovrts iato^ai»" 
cvttv, iv iTiTk ZiKa awfra^aro, 

elabcratum: 7 § 32. 

nullum erit^ * will be of no avairsnon dignnm erit cnins nlla 
ratio hibeirur. 
V, 5 1, 5 1- «^^ : V. I § I and cote. — The MSS. have ex imparaniibus : 
njft est Kuius is a conjecr^al addition. 

operis : * this part of my work/ viz, the present chapter, 

materiae. The plural is especially frequent in Qntntilian i § 6a : 
5 § 22: : § 25. 

primo libro : see ch. 9. 

secundo : ch. 4. 

robustomm: cp. i $ 130 robnstis ct sevcHore genere satit 
£rmatis. 

sed : scpply ut explictmus^ or (for an independent clanse) txpH" 
candum rst. 

de quo none agitur : i.e. tfaeavowed object of thc Tenth Book: 
cp. I 5 1. 

oopia : I $ 5. It is the copia verborwH that is specially meant here. 
& 2. § 3- Ti^tinnm, to be tiken snbstantivcly. Cp. § 4 below, LaHms: 
Ctcero, Tcsc. iii § 29. 
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de Oratore i. § 155. 

sua ipse persona: in his own name, and not merely by the 
mouth of onc of thc persons of a dialogue, like Crassus in the De 
Oratorc. Thcre are no passnges in Cicero's cxtant wrilings that 
account for the words frcqutntissime praeiipit : cp., howcver, 
Brutus § 310, and Marcns Ciccro in ad Fam. xvi. 21, 5. The in- 
trodoctions to De Ofliciis and De Finibus contain Cicero*s advocacy 
of the study of Greek. 

libros Flatonis atque Xenophontis. Cicero translated, at abont 
the age of ao years (de OfF. ii. § 87) the Oeconomicus o£ Xenophon : 
in early life also the Protagoras of Plato, /md later the Timaeus. 

hoo erenere : 3 f 36 : and below § 7. 

MessalUe : ▼. < $ 22 and $113 with the notes. 

Hyperidis pro Fhryne : Qaintilian refers to the well-known 
story ii. 15, 9. For Hyperides v. i § 77, and note. 

diffioillima Bomanis subtilitate. Cp. i,'§ 100 cum sermo ipse 
Romanus non rcci{.)ere videatur illam solis conccssam Atticis 
venerem. For suhtilitas cp. i § 78, 2 $ 19. There is a brachyology 
in cum illa . . . subtilitatt : it is difficult to take subtilitcUt with 
conttnderet. 

% S. suctores : see on i $ 24. § 3. 

transferentibua : personal dat. after lictt, 

nostris is predicative «> omnia enim quibus ntimur nostra snnt. 
Translation from the Greek leaves us free to choose thc best ex- 
pressions : it is not like translation from Latin (i. e. reprodnction or 
paraphrase), where wc must often borrow from our models (optimis 
occupatis § 5). 

iiguras. Cp. on i § 50. In ix. i § 4 Quintilian defines figura 
broadly as 'conformatio quaedam orationis remota a communi et 
primum se oflferente ratione.' Here hc refers both to rhetorical and 
to grammatical figures. 

§ 4. multum et ipssaipsa quoque . . . multum contalerit, ' even § 4. 
paraphrase of itself/ i. e. apart from translation. See on i § 31 and 
cp. § 20 below, 6 $ i : 7 § 26. Cicero uses ipst by itself, or ipst 
etiam : Livy, ipst quoqut, 

contulerit : v. on i $ 37. 

de oarminibus has been wrongly taken as referring to Greek 
poetry. Quintilian is commending ezercises in < reproduction ' or 
* paraphrase.' 

BulpioiuB, I $ 116. 

sublimiB spiritua : cp. i § 27 in rebus spiritus et in verbis sabli* 
mitas ; S 61 : S 104 : 3 § 22. 
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orationem : ' prcse style.* The fire 6f thc poetry givcselevation 
to ihe paraphrase. Oratw is nscd (withont prosa) in Cicero for 

* pro?^.' 

poetica libertate. Cp. Qointilian*s remarks on the study of 
poctr> . i \% 21-10. 

praesnmunt. Elsewhere this rerb is ^enerally nsed with a per- 
sonal reference in the *«ensc of to ' takc beforehand ' (vpoXa/i^fw). — 
wilh derived meanini^s. S^-nonymoos are pracripere, praccidcre, 
praedpere ''somere altqoid aote tcmpus': : tr. ' forestal.* Cp. Acn. 
xi. iS : 0%id, Ar. Amat iii- 757 : .and praeclnsam % 7 below — In 
what foUows eadifn (for the MS. eandem) is the only rcading^ that 
will make scnsc of a very diflficnlt passage. It might be the nom. pl. 
(agreeing with verba'^ , tr. * do not at thc samc time cxhaust before- 
hand the powcr of nsiog the langnage of ordinary prose. Even if the 
words are ' poctica libertatc audaciora * the ' fiacultas proprie dicendi* 
can sectzre strength. complcteness, and compactness for the reprodoc- 
tion. Bot ead£m is bctter taken as the acc. pl. nent. : ' do not nse 
cp beforchand the ability to say the same things in ordinary prose.' 

eifasa substringere : cp. 4 § i luxuriantia adstringere. Sub' 
stringcre means to ' gather up ' as onc does with dishevelled {effusus) 
hair, f:om which the (igure may be takcn : Tac. Genn. 38 substrin- 
gere criaem nodo. 
^5. $ 5. paraphraain, snbject : cp. conversio % 4 above. The para- 
phrase is oot to be a mere word-for-word translation. See Ascham*8 

• Scholemaster.* Book iL 

circa eosdem sensns. The writer is to endeavour to rival his 
original in expressing the same idea. For sensus cp. 3 $ 33 : circa 
again below § 6 circa voces easdem. See on i $ 52. 

▼ertere orationes. Till now he has been speaking of cmversio 
€x carminibus, It was probably the custom in schools of rhetoric to 
make pcpils give a free rendering (vertere) of passages also from 
some great oratioQ. Qnintilian is defending such practioes against 
the criticism which Cicero, for example, puts in the mouth of Crassns, 
de Orat. (154. 

ima de re. Along with in eadem materia below, this shows 
what freedom Quintilian wonld allow in such reproductions : cp. noa 
bterpreutionem tantnm, &c. above. 
§ 6. $0. Ki«i fort« : a formnla generally used, as in Cicero, to intro- 
daoe an ironical argument, e. g. i. ^ 70 : 2 § 8. 

•■to : with acc and infin. as in Hor. £p. i. i, 81 Verum esto iitiis 
alios rebus studiisque teneri. The snbj. is moie common : Cic* pro 
SesL 97 esto (est) . . . nt sint. 
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NOTES: ClfAP. K §§ 4-II. 

par . . . prozimis : q). i § 127 pares ac saltem proximos, Whh 
proximis understand ' illis quae dicta sunt.* 

% 7. An vero : see on 3 $ 39. ^7- 

et quidem : see on § 34, and cp. Plin. £p. i. 13, i deccssit Ccrtl- 
lius Rufus, et quidem sponte. 

nisi forte : ▼. on § 6 above. For such repetitions see 3 § 3 j, and 
note. 

uno : supply tantum^ as in i § 91 hos nominavimus. For ^cncre 
(•«ratione, modo) cp. 3 § 36. 

fas erat. With verbs expressing possibility, duty, necessity. cnn- 
venience, intention, &c. the indicative is often used in the apodosis 
when the verb in the protasis is subjunctive. 

plorimae . . . duount. The expression seems proverbLil ; cp. 

* All roads lead to Rome.' 

h 8. oratio reota. See on i § 44 rectum dicendi genus: the op- ^ 8. 
posite is oratiofigurata^ oifigura declinata (i $ 13). 

flgura is ablative, the phrase being eqnivalent io figurata : 1 § 50. 

commendat: v. i $ loi. 

traotamua : cp. repetamus antem et tractemus 1(19. 

§ 9. numerosissime : not merely ' as often as possible ' (sae^pls- ^ 9. 
sime), but * in every possible variety ' : cp. aliae aliaeque fomiae, 
below. But Quintilian also uses the word in its Ciceroniaii sense, 

* rhythmically,' * harmoniously.' 

eadem oera : Cic. de Orat. iii. $ 177 sed ea nos . . . sicut moli^ 
simam ceram ad nostrum arbitxium formamus et fingimus. Plmy Ep. 
vii. 9, II. 

aliae aliaeque, 'first one and then another*: of a continDons 
succession : cp. quam numerosissime, above. With this excepiion, 
Quintilian consistently prefers the Ciceronian atque in such expres- 
sions, instead of the enclitic. 

dnci ; 3 § iS. 

§ 10. illa . . . diversitate. The less complicated the subject, ^\0 
the more will thc orator have to depend on his own resourccs : with 
the diversitas that characterises actual pleading, where the speaker ■ 

must have regard to every feature of the case, want of origianl taLlcnt ' 

or poverty of invention (iufirmitas) can easily shelter itself bcbind a 
crowd of details. 

oausarum, 'circnmstances': opp. \.o personarum^ as loca to tem* 
pora, zxAfacta to dicta, 

% U. fundere : cLfusus 1 % 73. The word«-dilatare, copiosiiss § ili 
et latiiis efTerre. So latum aiquefusum is opp. to contractum atque 
suhmissum zL 3, 50. 
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IXSTirCTICXIS ORATORIAE UB. A'. 

siic«f» pMTA. Isocratei is said to have deBned rhetoric as that 
which ra Tf fiurpa ^yaka^ rd 2^ ftcYoAa /u«/n irotfc. 

expoaitig : * commoD-phce/ ' trite/ luv. vii. 53. 

In hoe : cp. 3 § 5. It denotcs the cnd or aim, like ad hoc. For 
this nse oi faccrt cp. i § 33 bene ad forensem pulverem facere : 7 § 
4 qnid potro mnUas stUus . . . facit ? 

iniiiutae qnaestiones quas vocsri theses diximua. The 
divisioa of the subject-matter of oratory into qocstions of the universal 
kind, ' general problems,* and questions of a special kind, ' particular 
problems * is ikmiiiar in ancient rhetoric The former were absiract, 
and had no specihed relation to individual persons or circnmstanccs : 
the latter were oooocte, involving a reference to actnal persons and 
dicom^ances. See iii. 5, 5 sq, Infinitae (sc. quaestiones) sunt quae 
remotis personii ct temporibns et locis ceterisque similibus in utram- 
qoe partem (i. e. affirmatively and negatively) tractantur, quod Graeci 
9kai¥ didmt, Cicero proposttum. Finitae autem sunt ex complexu . 
rerum, pezsonaram, temporum, ceterorumqne quae vwoOifftis a Graecis 
dicnntnr, cansae a nostris. In his omnis quaestio videtur circa res 
personasque consistere. 

Cioero. It was considered one of his strong points that he conld 
rise frooi the spedal instanoe to the liigher ground of the general 
pruicip>: Bnitns § 322. He writes to Atticus in 49 B. c. (ix. 4, i) 
Ne me totum aegritndini dedam, sumpsi mihi quasdam tanquam 
$4<rfis : cp. ib. 9, i 0i<r€tt meas commentari non desino. Among his 
BiffHS we may probably reckon the Paradoxa. 
§ 12. i l^ confinij, frequent in this fignrative sense in Quintilian : not 
10 Cicexo. 

destmetio . . . ooniinnatio correspond respectively to dmtrKtvlj 
(lefntatx)) and garaffMtmi ij)robatio). Cp. ii. 4, 18 Narrationibus 
non incdliter snbinngitnr opns destmendi confirmandique eas, quod 
^MOffan^ et KaraaKtv^ vocatur. Qnintilian here transfers to judicial 
findings che langnage applicable to narratia, as above : sent€ntia a-a 
jodidal sentencc, and is synonjrmons with iudicium, 

looi commnnea : 'general arguments/ ' common-placeSy' i.c. 

topics £or argunent on all sorts of matters. Cicero dcfines thcm dc 

Invent ii, 48 tq. hacc argnmenta, qii^c transferri in mnltas causas 

.poMont, locos communcs nominamns : cp. dc Or. iii. § 106« and sce 

€opc'f Introd. to Aiist. Rhet. p. i^a . . 

sb onloribiu : cg. Cioero and Hortensiu% iL i, 11. Aiistotlc 
made/M co m mmmes the tabject of his iromad, in cight books, and it 
was tfae snbitaiioe of this treatisc that Cioero icproduoed in his 
•Topica.' 
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haeo recta . . . in ilUs, &c. The opposition hcre is betweea the 
simple themes which deal with the f^neral and abstract and do not 
diverge into the spccial and the digrcssions involved in the * multiplex 
personarum causanim temporum locorum dictorum factorum diver- 
sitas/ referred to in § 10. The two form the duo genera cansarum 
of de Orat. ii. § 133 unnm . . . in quo sine personis atque teropori- 
bus de onivcrso genere quaeratnr ; alterum, quod personis certis et 
temporibus definiatur. 

utique, 'without fail,' 'necessarily' : common in this sense in 
Cicero*s letters. In Quintilian it is very freqnent^ especially in stating 
* a consequence : cp. i ( 24 and note. 

in-illis, i. e. the great majority of causes. 

plures ezcursus recipientibus, i.e. that admit of varions digres- 
sions, and are susceptible of variousapplications according tocircnm- * 
stances, persons, place, time, &c. 

in omnes oausas paratus : for the constr. cp. Tac Dial. 4T inter 
bonos mores et in obsequium regentis paratos. So too 1(3, above, 
paratam ad omnes casus . . . eloquentiam. 

generalibua quaeBtionibus. Cp. iii. 5, 9 Hae antem, quas in- 
finitas voco, et generales appellantur : quod si est verum, finitae 
speciales erunt. In omni autem speciali utiqne inest generalis, ut 
qnae sit prior. 

( 13. C. Comelius was tribnne in B. c. 67, when he proposed § 13* 
a law to make all loans that should be lent to foreign ambassadors 
non-actionable. The rejection of this proposal prompted the tribune 
to bring forward the rogation here referred to, — ne quis nisi per 
populum legibns solveretnr. When the bill was to be read, a col- 
league, P. Servilius Globulus, acting in the interests of the senate, 
interposed his veto, and forbade the herald to make the proclaroation 
which he would otherwise have done in the form dictated by the 
clerk. Thereupon Comelius himself read the drait of the proposed 
law (codicem). A.riot ensued, and the meeting was broken up. 
Comelius was impeached by P. Cominius for having disregarded the 
veto of his coUeague, and was defended by Cicero (Brutus § 271), 
who delivered the two speeches of which we havc a few important 
fragments. 

reus sit. The snbiunctive is motived only bythe double interro- 
gation, so there is no need for the conjectural emendations rectene 
reus sit, quaeramus an, &c. In the direct speech thejlnila or 
specialis causa wonld . run, C. Comelius. • . reus est : it is put 
itt the form of a positive statement. The infinita causa on the 
other hand is st^ted in the form of a question, and this form is 
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nuintamcd in both iht/imiai and the infinitae quaesiiones that follow. 

oporteatne . . . intorfloi. This is the line taken in the Pro 
Mi!c>Qe, for which cp. i ( 33. 

Cato lCAreiam, kc Marcia Hved with Hortensins from 56 to 
50 with the ccnsent both of her husband and her father, and then 
wec: back on the death of Ilortensios to Cato. 

reboaarebcs gcneralibus i. e. general qnestions, principles. 
Ofcrteatne acd convcniatne, aboTC, giye the special questions treated 
quaestiones infinitae. 
§ 14. § 14. DaclamAtiones, a § la. Qnintilian defines them iL 4, 41 

fictas ad imitatiooem fori consiliorumque materias. This senae of 'f 
the word came tn about the end of Angustas*s reign, though the 
thing was known to CioerQ, de Oiat L § 149. Cp. note on declamO' 
torihus I ( 71. 

ad reritatem aooommodatae. That they were by no means 
alwars so may be seen from Tac Dial. 35 Quales per fidem et quam 
inavdibiliter compositae t 

orationibaa— real speeches made in conrt. 

profectos: abstract for concrete: cp. facilitatem 3 % 7:.initiis 
a § J. 

pariter : L e. simnl cnm elocntione, this last bemg the most im* 
portant element in snch rhetorical exercises. 

oonaammAtua, sc. adolescens, or rather iuyenis : as thongh 
adulacii profutus abore had been adklescens profieii, Consum- 
maiui is freqnect in Qnintilian, also in Seneca, Martial, and Pliny 
the Toonger : the Ciceronian eqniTalent is perfectus. 

relnt pabnlo laetiore. LiTj has in the ordinaiy language of 

prose ' nt quiete et pabnlo laeto reficeret boves * i. 7, 4. Laeius is 

freqnently used in Vergil of rich vegetation: and in Lucretius 

* pabda laeta'* occnxs six or seven times with annenta, arbnsta, rineta. 

§ 16« $ 15. hiatonae nbertaa. Cp. i $ 31. 

in aliqna . . . ponendA: 'should be introduced in some port of 
our written exerdses.* 

dialoffomm libertate gestiendam : ' we should indulge (' let 
onrselTes out *) in the easy freedom of dialogue.* 

lodere is nsed of poetry m all the Latin poets, especially of 
lore poetiy : e. g. Ovid, Tr. i. 9, 61 : CatuUns 1. a : Hor. Qbx, L 33. i\^ 

Even in prose it ii nsed of light writings thrown off in sport. 

contrartnm « aliennm, inconsistent with one*s aim, ' inapposite.* 
So Tacitns, speaking of the unpiactical character of the ihetorical 
theses m the sdiools of dedamationy sayi * ipsae vero ezercitatioaes 
magna ez paru oontrariae,' DiaL 35. 
ito 



KOTES: CIIAP, V, 55 13-18. 
•iout athletae : for this frequently recnrring comparison see oa 

ciborum . . . oerta neoessitate. Epictetus nses ijfayKo^-^ko» 
and dyayieoTpofpfw for eating by regimen like athletes in training. 

( 16. studiorum seceasus : the ' byeways * of study, remote ^ 16. 
from the adsidua conttntionum asperitcu referred to above. Cp. 3 
$S 33 and 28. 

duresoat articulus keeps np the fignrc of athletic contests. 
Articulus is propcrly a little limb : then especially the finger. 

cotidiana pugna retundatur : cp. i ( 97 velut attrita cotidiano 
actu forensi ingenia. 

§ 17. quem ad modum . . . sic. The two clauses are paralleL llt § 17« 
mm, ita wonld have been more usual, e.g. 3 ( a8 : sicnt . . • ita z $ l. 

quaai militantes: i (( 29, 31, 79. 

haeo Telut sagina dicendi : ' tliis rich food of eloqnence.* Cp. 
iucnndioribns epnlis § 15 above : gladiatoria sagina Tac. Hist. ii. 88. 

falsa rerum imagine, i.e. the declamations, which in contrast 
with the reality of 'forenses actiones * are mere shams: cp. note on 
ad veritatem accommodatae § 14. Cp. 2 § 12 above. 

ab illa . • . umbra: i.e. in coming out of it Jnvenal vii. 173 
ad pugnam qni rhetorica descendit ab nmbra. For ab in sense of 
post cp. Livy xliv. 34 ab his praeceptis contionem dimisit 

umbra . . . solem. The shady retreat of the school is con* 
stantly compared with the dnst and sun of real life. Cicero, 6rat« 

§37- 

$ 18. Quod . • • ut. The prononn is here used pleonastically, & 18. 
to lead up to the dependent clanse. Cp. i % 58. 

Poroius I<atro, a celebrated rhetorician in the reign of Augnstns, 
the iriend and compatriot of the elder Seneca, who praises him 
greatly. Of his pnpils Ovid was the most distingnished. 

professor is post-Angnstan : it was used of a public teacher of 
rhetoric, and then acquired a more extended sense. Frofiteri with 
aoc is quite Ciceronian : the introduction of prefessor was helped 
by the fact that the verb came to be used absolntely (IwoTYiX- 
Acff0cu): Plin. £p. iv. 11, i audistine Valerinm Licinianum in 
Sidlia profiteri ? 

opinionem » ezistimationem, famam, with which it is often joined. 
Fortliis absolnte nse cp. 7 § 17 beiow, frnctu laudis opinionisqae: 
so too Tac. Dial. 10 opinio et fama. 

anbsellia • . . transferrentar, ' that the cooit shoold removo.' 
For this general sense of * tubselHa cp. Cic. Brntus § 289 sobselUa 
gnmdiorem et pleniorem vocem desidenuit The woid somedmcf 
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meus the bench of jodges, somelimes the seats of the Uwyen» 
smtors, witcesses, &c., and sometimes both. 

bMilicam. The basilicae erected in or near the fonim served as 
couns of jturice as well as places for merchants and business people 
to meet in. 
§ 19. S 18. inveniendi eloquendique covers briefly the Whole (ield of 
theoretical rhetoric 

apud maiorea. So Cicero tells ns in Brat ch. 89 how he 
ioogfat ercTy opportmiity of hearing the distinguished speakers of 
kis day. Tac Dial. 34. 

indioiia interait : Cic. Bmt \ 304 cni (indicio) freqnens adenun. 
6 20« ( ^- ^ ipM: fieqaent in Livy, like ipse qaoque>»Mi2 oirrhis, 
Cioero usei ipse, ipse eliam (etiam ipse). Cp. on § 4 : 7 $ a6. 

utrimqne : i § aa. 

deeretoriia, ic. annis, 'dedaive* or 'real weapons': Seneca, 
£p. 1x7, 35 remove ista Insoria arma, decretoriis opus est. So also 
in Saetonios and Pliny. Cp. Tac Dial. 1. c 'ferro non rudibns 
dimicantes.* 

diximua : i § as> wheie see note. 

XMcribttre: itrnyp&^ip» Tac Ann. iv. 34, of Caesar*8 ' Anti- 
cato^' Ciceroois libro . . • dictator Cacsar . . . rescripta oratione 
velut apud iodices respoodit The word is commoif in this sense in 
Soetonins. 

Cestiua. L. Cestius Pius taught rhetoric at Rome towards the 

cnd of the Republic and in the beginning of the empire. His hostile 

critidsms of Ciceio were avenged on him by Cicero*s son. 

( .21, i 21. per totaa ire materiaa. This use of the prep. after irt 

with an acc of eztent over which speech, thought, or feeling travelsy 

. is poetical (Aen. i. 375) and post-classical : Tac. DiaL 32. 8. 

farorabiliay 'popular*; freqnent in Quintilian, who also has 
faevnrabiliter, The word is fiist found in Velleius, also in Senecay 
Tadtus, Plinv. and Suetonius. 

quod iecuado loco pocui, i. e. the practice of treatbg a snbject 
thoroughly: per totas ire materias. What he reconunends /rsW 
loeo is given in (§ i^-aa 

elaasium : not used in this sense before the Silver Age. 

pemuuio : freqnent in this sense in Qnintilian. The interferenoe 
of parents is oommented on also in iL 7, i. 
§ 22. h 22. primo . . . libro : L 2, 15. 

veeldet. Hor. A. P. 447 ambitiosa reddet omamenta : Sat' i* 
lOb 69 redderet omne quod ultra Peifectum traheretur. 

laacftblt^ ftc : < be will dther extend thc period within whidi 



aotilS: ci/ap. k § 18- jy. § 1. 

spealcing is compiilsorT, or allow the pnpil to distribute his matter 
over several days.' 

dicendi necessitatem : cp. cibonim atqne excrcitationum ccrta 
neccssitate § 15, above. This would break in on the * consuctndo 
classinm certis diebus audicndarum* referred to in § 21. 

materias dividere, i. e. he will allow the subject to be treated of 
in parts on successive declamatton days. 

§ 23. degustatae: cp. genera degustamus i ( 104; the word § 23. 
means *dip into/ ' skim over.* 

propter quod : see on 1 § 66. The idea contained in the rela- 
tive is the superficial methods allnded to in dcgustatM : cp. facillima 
et jnaxime* favorabilia decerpunt $ ai. When such methods are 
adopted, says Quintilian, everything is snre to go wrong. 

servent suam legem : the commencement goes beyond reason* 
able limits, as the young men crowd together in the part each 
is to deliver the embellishmcnts that would naturally be dis- 
tributed throughout the whole (omnium partium), if the pro- 
duction were diligenier effecta and not merely inchocUa et quasi 
degustata. 

flosoulos. The word is always nsed iu the depreciatoiy sense, 

ii 5» 32- 

timentes: the fear that they will not be able to finish makes 
them introduce into the earlier paits inapposite and confhsing em- 
bellishments. ' 

priora confundant — peimisoeant ea rebns alienisi i. e. with the 
omamentation that would have been more appropriate later on« 

% 1. BtUo : see on I § a. VI, § 1. 

cogitatio, ' premeditation ' : cp. commentatio (' preparation *) and 
meditcUio, Cp. 7 ( S: Cic deOr. i % 150: Bmtus ( 253. 

et ipaa : * likewise ' L e. as well as Xht facultcu ex tempore dicendi, 
which, as stated in 3 §§ 1-4, derives its stiength mainly from the 
pen. See on i $ 31. 

^xtemporalemque fortunam : < the chances of improvisation,* 
which depends so much on the inspiration of the moment (foitunam 
opp. to laborem) : » ' fortunam quam ex tempore dicentes experimur.* 
Cp. §§ 5» 6: and 7 § 13 successum extemporalem. Extemporalis is 
fonnd also in Tacitus and Petronius. 

neaoio an : see on i § 65. 

•omnus : cp. 3 § 25. 

reram actua, as inter ipsas actioncis xii. 3, j, ' in the midst of 
legalproceedmgiy* and so ratber more spedal than actum rei i § 31, 
where see note, 
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otiiim : ' inactiTity.' A good adTocate will be able to think of 
a speech eren while a trial is going on. 
§ 2. (2. MtU «rat : see on 5 ( 7 fas erat. 

intra ae ipaa, 'by itself: theie is no need for any reconrse to 
writing. In mch expressions the tendency is to keep ipe in the 
nominatiTe so as to emphasise the snbject Cp. 5 S a : 3 $ 30. 

•eribendi aeeiiritate. Cp. the story of Theuth and Thamns, 
Phaedros 274 sq., esp. 275 A rwro 'yap rS» /iotfomMr kfiBipf |Ur4v 
^fvXoTf mpi£a, iirfiiait ^tXmfat^, -«.r.X. Relianoe on written 
raemoranda, says Qointilian, may in the end make the mind in- 
capable of letaining by a ipectal effoit what can be at any time 
lecalled by a glance at the paper. 

▼im oogitaadi: see on vim dicendi i $ z. For the thooght 
cpu 3 5 9. 
& ^ $ 8. form% a pattem, model, or ideal : we most * foim oor style ' 
by coostant writing, and attain to the ease described in 3 $ 9. For 
facereformam cp. 3 § %%facitndus usus. 

in illnm loeom : memory is tieated in zi a. 
§ 4. § 4. perrenit, sc. Tis, jnst as in 7 § 19 facilitas extemporalis is 

generally snpplied. . 

ei . . . ildem aenrent : ' keep their laith with him,' L e. are as ] 
mnch at his command when he comes to speak as, &c. | 

oerte, for ptidem, introdudng an iUostration. ) 

Metrodonu of Scepsis in Mysia, a philosopher of tfae Academic 
sdiool, and a papil of Cameades. 

Empylos is nowhere else mentioned. 1 

Hortenaiam: Brat. § 301. 

ad ▼erbnm. Cp. Plin. £p. iz. 36, i cogito ad verbnm scribenti 
emendantiqae similis. 
§ 6. § 5. si . . . aliqui : see on a $ 23. 

extemp«ralis oolor, a sndden inspiration, or 'happy thooght': 
the notion of snddenness being contained in offuUerit, Cohr mnat 
cany the idea heie of something that 'sets off' the snbject,— an 
nnpremeditated tnm of ezpression, embod^ring a thonght which 
soddenly flashes-on the speaker^s mind. Others take it as the 
abstract for 'ki qood habet colorem eztemporalem ' (dictomm ex 
tempore) : a thonght or ezpression which soddenly occniSy and 
wfaich has on it tfae mark of improvisation. Cp. ' eztemporalem 
fortonam ' § 1, and ' scriptorom color' 7 S 7, wfaicfa presents a soct 
of antithesis to 'eztempoialis color': also i §| 59, 116 with the 
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NOTES: CHAP. VI. § I-F//. § i. 

habent, sc. cogitata. What we * premcditate ' is not so accnrately 
thougfbt ont as to leave no room for extcmporary suggestion (fortuna, 
cp. on $ I). 

scriptis : even in 'd*ritten speeches, on which a greater degree of 
€ura has been bestowed, sudden inspirations (subtto nata) are often 
introdaced dnring delivery. 

( 6. domo adferre : * bring from the stady * ; cp. 7 ( 30 quae § 6. 
domo adfemnt. 

reftitare-repudiare, 'rejcct,* 'despise/ the inspirations of the 
moment (temporis munera). 

inhoo: see on 5 $ 11. 

deeipere : ' nonplns * or embarrass ns, make ns to stnmble. 
The chanoe opening must not find us nneqnipped with well-shaped 
thonghts : we mnst be ready to improve onr opportnnity. 

noh . . . non sinant. The donble negative hampers the clanse, 
though it is simplified by making non sinant^prokibeanti cp. Cic. 
pro Mil. %2.' It seems best to repeat the ut before the first non. 
Tr. • It is by our powers of memory that we must secnre the easy 
flow of what we have formnlated in thonght, instead of letting it 
keep ns from looking ahead by anxious backward glances and the 
consciousness of being absolutely dependent on what we can recall 
to mmd.* 

eztemporalem temeritatem, * the rashness of improvisation ' : 
cp. $ I above. Tac. Dial. 6 Sed extemporalis andaciae atque 
ipsins temeritatis vel praecipna iucunditas est For aHoqui^ cp. 
on 3 § 16. 

% 7. Pein« enim qnaeritnr retrorens : ' we are at a disad- § 7« 
▼antage in looking back.' It wonld be better to throw over our 
premeditated ideas altogether; while we are at a loss for them 
(illa) we miss others. 

ntrimqae, i.e. ez memoria and ex materia: cp. i S 131 and 5 
§ 20. To the former corresponds chiastically quae inventa sunt, to 
the latter quae inveniri possunt. 

% 1. oiTilibua offlciis : see note on 3 $ ii. VII. § 1 

rennntiabit . . . eonTertet : the futnre as a mild imperative. 
Cp. I 5f 4i»58: 3§ 18. 

in pnblionm, ' to all comers.' The phrase !s fonned on the 
analogy of such expressions as ' in publicnm/ ' in commune con- 
snlere.' 

intrpure portnm. The infin. depends on connfemt, thoQgh it has 
been proposed to take it after poliiceri. For a similarly abmpt 
itttrodnction of a fignie in connectioa withy or to illiutrate, the 
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preceding thooght q>. i § 4 : 3 S la The meaning is generally 
imderstood ta be that tbe advocate who andertakes legal business» 
thongh be has no power of extempore speaking, i8'as unconscionnble 
as the pilot cp. the simiie in $ 3) who engages to steer a ship into a 
harboor that can- only be approached in mild weather. For the 
comparisoD, cp. Seneca, Epp. 85, 31. — /ntrare may, however, be 
oormpt : among conjectures are moHstrare^ parare, 
§ 2. (2. ■iqmdem, €«7«, ffvcp, § 27 below^and often in Quintilian. 
Even in Ciceio it is foond (like quoniam) stating a reason known to 
•IL 

aimd auiciatimtaa : in Tirtne of some extraordinary procednre, 
and withoat the day haying been appointed for the parties to the stut. 

leprMSMitatia : ' when a trial is snddenly iHroiight on.* Cp. 
pecnniam repraesestaie » ante diem solvere. 

oolciUBqiie. See on i § is quocnnque. 

XMtentibaa . . . peritoria : dat of interest, after quaeret, . 

•tatimqne. Slatim goes with succurratur^ rather than with 
ftriturifi iti positioa givcs it emphasis. For the order cp. ix. a 
14 nam serio si fiat, pro coofesnone est — If it had been meant to 
go with/cvTtem we sboold probably have had nisi saccorratnr. 

■eoeaaom et ailaiitiam : 3 § a8. 

ilU ▼erba, ironical : illa tam egregia verba. 

▼oz oo Utaa (Mungs*) : often conjoined. Cp. Cic Verr. iv. 30, 
67 quae voz, quae latera : Brut. % 316. For latus cp. Hor. £p. i. 
7, a6 : zii. 5 : Sat. i. 9» 32. 
& 8. § 9. ratio : ' theory * of doqnenoe. Cp. 3 $ 15, where it is op* 
poscd to £jrmi^d/il».— Othen ezplain as » ratio neu patitur, like 
ratic ucm est^ uulla ratio eet, there is no reason or sense in .doing, &c. 

qalaqoMDi . • . orator : q>. 2 § 6. 

omittere eaeaa : ' to leave suddcn issues ont of consideration,* 
t e. to eoodnct his case strictly according to the lines of a written 
or premedstated speech, without allowing for the emeigence of some 
nnezpecied fiwt in the evidence» or some difficnlty saddenly miaed 
by the other side. 

fUlont : wfaen the oppoeing coonsel does not pnrHue the line of 
afgoment we had antidpated, and against which we had prepared a 
wiitten speech. i" 

nd iaeaisoa : see on a 1 1 ad ezemplnm. 
^4, §4. loogn atodioram notaa: Le. longnm tempos in itndiis 

, — ^ ^p^ jj^^ SaL i. 4, 132. 

, poeait : sc orator. For sach omiasioni aee note on 
; 1 f 7 : and cp. qoaeiant f 6 and dicat { 35 below. 
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% 5. dicendi via : the method, pathway, or track of the § 5. 
arguraent. 

neque enxm, &c. The reason is given in the form of a eimile : 
we cannot run a race withont knowing the goal and the track, and it 
is the same ^^ith eloqucnce. For a siniilar figure cp. 3 § lo. 

partes : i. e. proocmium, narratio, probatio, refutatio, epilogus. 

( 6. via dicet : * methodically/ * systematically/ cp. dicendi via § 6. 
§ 5. So ii. 17, 41 via id est ordine : Cic. Brut. § 46. Roby 1236. 

▼elut : see on I ( 5. It softens the expression serit {veluf) duce, 
being equivalent to ' ut ita dicam.* The coUocation ducetur . . . 
duce is to be classed among the lather negligent repetitions of which 
a list is given on 2 ( 25. 

propter quod : see on l § 66: 5 $ ^3. 

quaerant, * look for as matter of discourse/ as 6 $ 7. The occur- 
rence of homines in the interval leads up from the singular quisquis 
to the plural. 

aensibuB : see on 3 $ 33* 

confimdent ex diversis : ' make it a jumble of incongruities.' 

§ 7. oitra : see on 1 § 2. § 7, 

diTisionem: 'here the distribution of the matter of the speech 
both into the general divisions and snbordinate heads, and also into 
the minuter passages and sentences ; their order constituting the via 
dicendi^ Frieze. 

Expletis . . . quae proposuerint : * when they have overtaken 
all the points advanced/ exhausted the various heads of their 
discourse. 

haec quidem, &c. The meaning is that while the observance of 
the foregoing precepts (haec) depends on knowledge of theory (ars), 
as embodied in specific rules and directions, what is now to come 
(illa) demands studium^ i. e. scientific exercise, applied to reading, 
imitation, writing, and the practice of speaking (cp. i $1). The- 
precepts in regard to reading and imitation (quemadmodum prae- 
ceptum est) are found in chs. i and ii : writing is covered by chs. iii, 
iv, and v : while speech is dealt with in the present chapter. 

fldeli stilo, the ' conscientious practice of composition.* 

•criptonun colorem : see 6 § 5. 

cum multa scripserimus. The practice of speaking (inclnding 
extempore utterance) is to come after writing : cp. i § 3 sq. 

\ 8. consaetudo et exerqitatio, referring only to the last- & 8« 
mentioned prec^pt, ut multa dicamus. 

▼elocitas illa, The demonstr. is vivid, — ' the reqnisite rapidity/ 
tbat which we either have acquired or hope to acquire. 
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0« ooit fttqiw oonoarrit. Cp. xi. 3, 56 est aliU codcoxsus oris 
tx ciim Terbis sois collQCtatio : ib. § isi. 

mobiliuto animi : cp. § 22. His mind mast be quick of move- 
mcnt iii order to express properly what is to be said on the instant, 
and most at the same time be shaping what is farther on. Tr. 
proxima^ ' what we are aboat to say' : noitram vocctn, * wrhsX has just 
been said/ For /rauisa cp. on 3 $ la 
& 8. § 9* ratio, cp. note on ( 3. 

qnaa dicit, sc. 'orator/ as with ttffficiat 'animos* mnst be 
SDpplied. Cp. on $ 4. 

▼ooii ffestoi. See 1(17 for a similar enamenitioiiy and cp. tbe 
aote. 

nn* a stmol, which indeed Halm sabstitntes for it in his tezt 
§ 10. $ ^^* intentio : cp. intendont animom i % 2^ 

pna M rea agal The mind mast porsae or ch'ase, as it were, 
the ideas that are still in front of it, and liaye them available in 
advance. 

oonsnmitar • . . prorogoiar : expressions deri?ed from bank- 
ing transactions. ' In proportion as the speaker pays ont, must he 
make adTances to himself out of wliat is to come later.' Ex tUtinto 
has been understood to mean tx eo quod modo dictum est: bat it 
most mean ' from the part of his subject-matter that remains.' The 
speaker is to be continaally drawing from his reserre funds just so 
mach as he is expending in delivery. Cp. ex proximo mutuari i ( 13. 

ci non . . . eiecturi ■umos : ' if we want to avoid coming to a 
standstilly stuttexing, and giving forth our short, broken phrases, like 
persons gasping out what they have to say.'— For offeruantes cp. 
offensator 3 $ 10: and for brevia illa a § 17 illud frigidum et 
inane. 
§ IL $11. inrationalis : 'mechanical/ 'unsdentific' For the op- 
position between rcxr^ and rpc^^ Cknack*) see Plato, Phaedrus 
a6o £ : Gorgias 501 A : ib. 463 B. 

manaa . . • daearrit. Cp. Cic. de Orat iL % 130 neque enim 
quotiens Tcrbum aliquod est scribendnm nobis, totiens eins Terbi 
ikterae sunt cogitatione conqairenda& 

▼erana: seeon i $ 38. 

flezaa . • . et transitaa. These words are geiierally taken in 
their literal sense ; but the rendering 'tams and transitions' seems 
Dot soffideotly to explain the passage. lA.%jfiexm not refec here to 
the modnlation of the yoice, as frequently in Quintilian (L 8^ 
f f x-a), and trunsitus to the punctuation which marks the passage 
6om ooc dause to another I In reading the eye takes in all this in 
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NOTES: CIIAP. VII, §§ 8-13. 

advance. Tr. ' observe the intonations and the stops/ For torum^ 
Mr. Parser suggests vocum. 

dixerunt, sc lectores, — before thc rcadcr has articnlated (to 
himself) what comes first, the eye runs on to what foUows. For the 
change of subject cp. § 9. 

miractils » Oav/MTa, * conjuring-tricks.' 

pilariorum ao ▼entilatorum : 'jugglcrs and professors of 
legerdemain.* For the former (who resembled the Indian juggler) 
see Rich*s DicL Ant. s. v. The ventilator was one who winnowed 
grain with the ventilabrum (see Rich. s.v.), and so is generally 
taken here of a juggler * tossing his balls into the air as the winnower 
does his com ' ; but looking to the use of ventilare for to ' conjure 
away/ I prefer Profcssor Key*s explanation of the word, * a juggler, 
as afiecting to toss things away with an ofxcroi, or with a puff 
of breath.' The gcnitivcs are to be referrcd to scaenis, not mira- 
cula. 

ut ea : for this constr. see on i $ 58. 

in manus. The commentators are wrong in taking this of the 
hands of the spectators. The balls return to the hands of the 
performers themselves. Qua sc. via, 

$ 12. ita . . . ai, in a limiting sense («ita demum si), ' only so far § 13« 
as.' In this restrictive sense ita is more commonly followed by ut, 
in Cicero : sometimes by cum. 

loouti Bumua, i. e. in (( 5-7. 

quod . . . non habet : cp. $ 1 1 nsos inrationalis, where there is no 
consciousness of method. 

in ratione Teraetur a arte, artis et rationis praeceptis con- 
tineatur. Thongh mechanical through habit, it should be based on 
niethod and rationarprinciple. 

nisi qui, &c. Cp. Cic. de Orat i § 48 Sin oratoris nihil vis esse 
nisi composite omate copiose loqui, &c. The first refers to colUcatio, 
the second to elocutio, and the third to inventio, 

tumultuari, to ' rant.' 

% 13. fortuiti aermonis, 'random talk.' ^ 13, 

oontextum » continuam orationem, cp. § 26. The word denotes 
mere continuity of speech. a mere train of words. 

oum eo quody ' with this consideration that/ connects in a loose 
manner with what goes before : ' and this I say with the addition 
that,' Scc The nsual explanation is * with the exception or limitation 
that,' &c ; as (with tamen) Cic ad Att vi. i, $ 4 sit sane, qnobiam 
ita ta vis, sed tamen cum eo, credo, quod sine peccato meo fiat. 
Bnt Qaintilian ts not 'taking back' what he has said in 'nec mxia- 
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bor* : be is goLr^ oa to add what is really an independent statement 
Olher C5CS of cum eo quo.i occor ii. 4. 30. 

apiritua : see oa i $ 27. 

tulit, For fcrre usci absolutely, cp. 3 $ 7 si feret flatns, and 
such phrases as ' s: occasio tulerit.* Others supply aliquemy comparing 
I § 1 10. — For the pcrfcct, used likethe Grcek aorist todenote repeated 
occarrcoce, cp. refrixit 3 § 6, and accessit . . . restitit $ 14 below. 

Qt . . . posait — that the snccess of such impromptn speaking is 
not attained by scudy and premeditation (cura). 
^ 14. ( 14. ut Cicero. No snch sa}-ing can be fonnd in Cicero^t 
eztant works : cp. however de Or. i § 2oa. 

ratio niAxiif esta eat : cp. 5 ( 3. 

bene concepti ftdfectua, ' emotion profonndly felt ': v. on § 15. 

recentes remm imagines, ' fresh,' ' vivid * conceptipns, or 
ideas : a lively inugination. 

contiiiuo inmMtu fenintur: 'sweep along in nnintermpted 
course.* 

refHgeacunt, cp. 3 ( 6, and ( 33. 

utiqne : see oc i ( 20. 

infelix . . . verbonun cavillatip : of the morbid carping self- 
criticism spoken of in 3 § 10 : i § 115. For infelix see on i § 7. 

non potest ferri contorta vis : ' there can be no ehergy in the 
swing.* a figure taken from the discharge of missile weapons, snch as 
the sling and the javelin. 

ut = though. 

continua . . . composita, ' the style is not all of one pattem, bnt 
rather a patchwork,' — it does not flow on spontaneously, bnt is 
elaborately put together. The subject oratio must be supplied out 
of the context : cp. § 26, acd i §§ 7 and 29. Cp. * corpora coatinua* 
and 'composita' in Sen. £p. xni. 2, 6 (102), — 'organisms' and 
mechanical fabrics. 
S 16. § l^- de quibus- dizi. Cp. vi. 2, 29 Qnas ^ayrcurau Graeci 
vocant nos sane visiones appellemus) per quas imagines rerum 
absenticm ita repraesentantur animo ut eas cemere oculis ac 
praesentes habere videamur, has quisquis bene conceperit is erit in 
adfectibcs potentissimus. 

in adfectns recipienda, sc that emotions may thereby be 
ezcited which shall find expression in what we say. The intensity of 
these emotions will depend on the vividness of the images in ihe 
mind. 

. pectni : * fccling.' 
S 16. f 10- 'Sjxm. (' foither'), if allowed to stand, does not introduce a 
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help to oratory, like pcctus above (cp. si modo suiit aliqao adfectu 
concitati), and ' addit ad dicendum etiam pudor stimulos ' in the fol- 
lowing sentence. The words from pcctus est enim to verba non 
desunt fonn a parenthesis, and tum intendemius resumes the 
previous recommendation, omniaqtu dc quibus dicturi erimus . . • 
rccipieftda. This is clcar from the correspondenoe of participles, 
capicfidae . . . habenda . . .'recipienda . . , intendendus. — Perhaps .how- 
ever we should read tamen, with some MSS. 

oontinuas, here of things that 'bang together': tr. 'in an 
orderly sequence.' 

clrca, ' on either side.' 

pudor a* ' amour-propre.* 

stiluB secreto : 3 i 23 sq. 

oongestu signorum : the ' crowded standards/— of the moment 
when. the legion is about to advance, and the standaxd of eveiy 
company is set in motion at the same time. 

§ 17. dlfficiliorem — thought that labours, is slow to find ntter- ^ I7. 
ance. 

ezpellif, stronger than exprimit : cp. 3 $ 6. 

secundos impetus, ' the favourable glow/ — the '^lan' so hclpfnl 
for the expression of thonght. 

quamquam, with snbj. i § 33. 

opinionia, 'reputation/ the favourahle estimate wfaich others 
form of ns: see on 5 § 18 and cp. § 24 below. 

$ 18. id, the faculty of improvisatioi]. § 18« 

praecepimus : 6 § 3. 

§ 18. debet. The subject generally supplied is ' fadlitas ex- ^ 19. 
temporalis ' : cpi 6 ( 4. But it is better to supply a personal snbject 
(as I § 7 : 2 ( 24: 7 $S 4, 25), — 'theorator/ 'the budding rhetorician/ 
or even ns. 

non utique : ' not of course/ ' not necessarily.' See on i ( 20. 

cum . . . sint. It has been proposed to read cum . . . suttt here : cp. 
tmdiderunt 2 § 6. But here cum is more or less cansal : there itis 
antithetical. The meaning is ' He who wishes to acquire extem^ 
poralis facilitcLs must consider it his duty to anive at the point 
where . . . seeing that many/ &c. 

prosa (adjective) : see on i $ 81. 

Antipater, of Sidon, an Alexandrine poet; dr. B. c 135. Cic. de 
Orat. iii. $ 194. 

Arohias. Cic. pro Arch. 8 § 18. 

non quia . . . non. For the tubjunctive, cp. $ 31, below. Cr^ 
dendum $nim Ciceroni est is to be bnicketed at a parenthesis of the 
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writei^s to Antipftter SidoDius and Licinias Archias, — examplcs 
which give the motive for the half apology non quia, &c Tr. 
' though I do DOt wish to be understood to mean that/ &c. 

qaod . . . ipsum. ' Tbis accomplishment in itself/ viz. facilitas 
tx tempore carmina (logeDdi. 

in hane apem «« huios in rei spem. Cp. 3 § a slne hac conscientia. 
§ 20. h 20. non . . . aaltam : see on a $ 15. 

didicerit. In acquainting himself with the facts of a case, and 
considering ^owever briefiy) tbe principles applicable to it, the 
jodicial pleader has always somc little time to tbink over iiis 
speech. 
§ 2L % 2L Deelamatores : see on i ( 71. 

ambitio has a sinister meaning here and elsewhere in Qnintilian, 
and generaily in the Silver Age. In its Ciceronian nse the word 
sspopularis gradae captatio ad adipiscendos bonores. 

expoaita controrersiA, ' as soon as the qnestion is stated.' 

firiyolnm, ' a trumpery thing,' a word characteristic of the Silver 
Age. 

■caanicnTn, ' tbeatricaL* On tbe stage, actors olten start off with 
snch a ' cne.* 

qni stnltis, &c. Cp. Cic. de Or. i. $ aai, with Reid*s note in 
Wilkins* edidon. So in Pope*s Dnnciad, * A wit witb dunces and a 
donce with wits.* 
§ 22» $ 22. Tis onmis intendenda rebna. Cp. Cato*s golden rule 
for tbe sp»ker, rem tene verba sequentur: Cic de Or. ii. § 146: 
iiL § 125: Hor. A. P. 311. 

non dabitor, cp. § 29 : Veig. Aen. i 408 cur dextrae inngere 
deztram noa datur ?— Bnt constqui may be a gloss, in wbich case 
uirumque aastsvim omnem et rebus et verbis intendere. 

•uspenaa . . . dabitans : a ' slow anddeliberating style of speak- 
ing.' Tac Ann. L i x of Tiberius, suspensa semper et obscnm verba. 
§ 23. % 23. hoe, sc. fieri potest. 

dnm egredimnr» &c As in S i the simile takes the pUce of the 
main tbought withont any word of introduction : cp. athleta i $ 4. 

aimnL Tbe jnxtaposition of simul and euntes reininds us of the 
Greek cons:r. of a/ia with a participle>»a;ia wop€v6iuvoi, 

aptabimns . . . optabimna, an ezample of Quintilian's negligent 
stylc So aplatis . . . aptabimus, 
§24. {a4.azs:cp. on§7. 

non elabitnr. Elabitur \a Kiderlin*s improvement on the tradi- 
tional lahitmr, Cp. de Orat ii. % 109 ante enim praeterlabitnr (sc 
defiuitio) qaam percepu est For the simple form labi cp. Veig. 
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EcL i. 63 qnam nostro illias labatur pectore vultns. — ^The MSS. 
give non capiiur, for which non carpitur has also bcen proposed. 

promptum hoc et in expedito positum: 'this promptitude 
and readiness for action.* The neuter of thc adj. and the part. are 
used along with the demonstrative in place of abstract nouns, ia 
which Latin is not strong. 

ranim est ut-sraro fit ut Cp. primum est ut 3 § 18. 

non omnino. The adverb streugthens the negative (cp. ov ir^v), 
instcad of the negative being employed for the ncgation of the 
adverb. 

% 25. eet ali» ezercitatio, te. There is another txercilatiQ § 25« 
(i. e. as ji help to keeping up the facultas ex tempore dicendi) m. 
the going over our subject-matter in silent thought, as we can do 
always and everywhere. Cogitcmdi tuad perseguendi are genitives of 
definition, or epexegetic genitives (standing in the place of apposi- 
tional infinitives) : cp. exitus mortis, ri\os Bavdroto. — The oldest 
MSS. give est iila, for which Spalding proposed to write est et ilia : 
cp. est et illud vitium v. 13» 51. Perhaps est et aiia, as Tac Germ. 
10 est et alia observatio auspiciorum, qna, &c. : cp. 1 $ 34. 

totasque materias . . . persequendi: cp. 5 § ai per totas ire 
materias. 

tamen : i. e. even though it be silentio, 

dicat. Again the subject (sc. orator) is to be supplied out of the 
context Cp. i § 7. 

explicari potest : * can have fnll scope given to it.' 

in parte, often in Quintilian. See on i ( 88. 

haeo proxima: viz. that recommended 4n $ 24 ut cotidie 
dicamus audientibus pluribus : to which illa saidprior in § 26 refer. 

$ 26. diligentius enim componitur quam illa : ' it (i. e. dis- & 26, 
course thus premeditated) is more accnrately put together.' The 
grammatical subject of componitur is exercitcUio cogitandi^ 8lc but 
the virtual subject is orutio queun cogitancb persequimur, or tacita 
oratio (as shown by dum tamen quasi dicat isUra se ipsum). lUa 
(like /r(0xma) refers to the practice of extempore spealdng. Gram- 
matically the exercitatio of % 24 must be understood along with it : 
logically the oratio which is the result of that exercitatio, 

conteztum dioendi : cp. $ 13. 

▼eremur, vrith infin. as i ( loi, andeven in Cicero, de Fin. iL S 39. 

rursna, ' on the other hand.' 

in alia oonfert. See on i { i f or the coostr. oicottferre (np|»- 
fifittr) ; cp. 5 $ II in hoc facie&t 

prior, vis. speakiog. 
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flrmiuttfm. In such enumeratiobs Qaintilian does not repeat the 
frcp.': cp. a § i6. 
orit lAcilitatem » ' ease of otterance.* 
at dixi. 3 i 21. 

sieut caadA leones. Ilom. II. xx. 170 ovp% tk rXtvpas rt leal 
tcx^^ ^/^^oripcaBiv yicurrifratf ii 6' avruv iucrpvyti ftaxiiraff$ai : 
Hesiod, Shield of Herc. 430 y\aviu6ojv 9' tocots htivi^ vKfvpas rc koX 
Ufunnoi^^ ItaoTioonf roaai y\a<fKt. Plin. NaL liist. viii. 16, 19. 
■tadendum, 3 4 29- Cp. note on studiosis i $ 45. 
6 27. $ 27. tam est . . . occupataa. The order supports the tradi- 
tional rea^iing at i k 83, where see note. 

lucratirae operae. Tr. ' a few predous nioments * : lucratvva 
cpera mejjis an occnpation which profitably oocupies our spare time. 
The adjertive is properly a I^al term, applied to thihgs acquired by 
gift or bequest 

Cicero. The reference seems to be to the remark addressed to 
Bmtus ic the Orator % 34 iam qoantum illnd est quod in maximis 
cccupaticcibus nnmquam iotermittis studia doctrinae, semper aut , 
ipse scrilii aliquid aut me vodas ad scribendum. So in the Brutus 
h 333 he praises his ptrennia studiay and § 22 his singularis in- 
dustria. — The words are, however, awkward where they stand, and 
may be a gloss, as alio aut Ugendum immediately after»'ards. 
■iquidem, see oa § 2, above. 

C. Carbo. In the Brutus %% 103-105 Cicero cnlogisfcs his 
eloqnence ind industn'. Cp. de Orat. i $ 154« 
§ 28. § 28. Ciceroni. the reference cannot be traced. 
abieumqae : see on i $ 5. 
ponduj. ' solidity.* 

innataas, sc. in superficie : * floating' and so ' snperficial.' Cp. 
Persius l 104-5 SQmma delumbe saliva Hoc natat in labris : so 3 
% a verbi in labri» nascentia, where see note. 

in altum redacetar«in profundum, giving the antithesis to the 

fignre (*ti« shallows '; involved in innatans, Tr. * will gain in depth.* 

proximaa, the cppermost roots, which protmde from the suifice 

of the gicnnd. By paring these away, the taproots (inferiores) are 

forced to smke deeper. 

§ 20. $ ^* neaeio an->fortasse, as at 6 § i : see 00 i § 65. Tr. 

* aad I raiher think that there is this leciprocal advantage, viz. that/ 

&c 

atramqaa, i. e. dicere and scribere, both in the way oi exerciiatio, 

dabent . . . dicere. If there is time for neither writing nor prepa- 

ladon, tbe discipline which is being recommended onght neveitbeless 
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to enablc him to * speak in siich a way that no onc will think cither 
that the pleader has been taken aback or that the client has been 
left in the lurch.* The emendation sic dicere^ which I introducc in 
the text (for MS. inicere\ seems in harmony not only with the 
tradition of the MSS. but also with the whole context. Therc is 
the same sequence immediately below (§ 30) scribant , . . co^iaiione 
complectantur . . . subitis extemporc occurrant. 

% 30. utique, * especially/ or * at all events * : sce on i § 20. § 30. 

domo adferunt : cp. 6 $ 6. 

subitis : ' emergencies/ unforeseen devclopments, e. g. questions 
and objections by the other side. 

oommentariis : ^note-books/ inemoranda containing jottings, 
ontlines, &c. 

feruntur: see note on ferebantnr i § 23. 

et . . . et ■» ' some . . . others.' In the one case the actnal jottings 
havc been found, just as they were originally set down for the 
gnidance of the speaker : in the other they have been put together 
in book form, for thc benefit of later readers. 

causarum, sc commentarii : outlines of cases. 

Servio Sulpicio: sec on i § 116. Hc left only three written 
speccheSy.but his friends had editcd his notcs of thc numerous cases 
in which hc had appeared. 

hi. The mcmoranda,as opposed to thc finished spcechcs (orationcs). 

ezacti : scc on 2 $ 14. 

in memoriam posteritatis : see on i § 31. 

% 31. Nam: see on i $ 12. The meaning is as follows: I § 31. 
make spccial mention of the finished character of Sulpicius*s out- 
linc speechcs, as written ont by himself : for in Cicero*s case it is 
difTcrent : his commcntarii ' non sunt ah ipso compositi in mcmo- 
riam postcritatis.* Moreover they are not now in thcir original form. 

contrazit, ' abbreviated.* Sulpicius*s mcmoranda are so finished 
that one might think he had intendcd them to survive. This givcs 
two points of contrast with Cicero. The first (cp. exacti vni^ ad 
praesens. modo tempus aptatos) wonld hardly be enough by itself, as • 
Quintilian rather insinuatcs than asseits that Sulpicius intended his 
jottings to go down to posterity : the second is that in Cicero's case 
we have his sketches in a still briefcr form than that in which they 
were originally composed. — Others take amiraxit asBCollected: 
cp. Tac. Dial. 37. . • 

quos . . . probem. The meaning is this : I do not make this 
apology or ezplanation. (excnso) as to the character of Tiro*s 
abridgment oompared with the «tndied elaboration of SnlpidnSy 
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with asy idea of implying inferiority, bnt in order that— even in 
their pment fonn— they may excite even grcater admiration of 
Cicero*5 genins. — For non cuia with snbj. cp. § 19 above. 

in hoc genere. :. e. in tr.is extemporalis actio. The opposite is 
*in his quae scrip>enmns' § 32. 

recipio: *I all-'«r, adrait/ Uxo\un\ cp. Cic. de Off. iii. % 119 
non redpit istam coniTmctionem honestas, aspematur, repellit. 

luine seems to i^iicate what was a common practice in Qnin- 
tilian's time. Adnc'.atio is flrst found in Qnintilian. 
§ 32. % 82. Laenae, Popilins, a rhetorician who fionrished nnder 
Tiberins. 

et in hii 411M aeripflerimot. The reference obviously is to 
tpeeches carefnlly written ont before delivery (contrast in hoc 
gemre above, of the extempore kind). Qnintilian says that he 
cannot approve of Laenas's recommendation that, after we have 
written ont a speech in this way, we shonld proceed to prepare an 
abstract. Dependence on this abstract will make us careless abont 
leaming ofF what we have written, and this will check the flow of 
oar eloqnence, and mar and disfignre our disconrseJ 

velat anmmaa in . . . conferre. The reading is very nncer- 
tain. The text may be rendered ' to enter in a notebook arranged 
according to heads the essence, as it were/ of what we have written, 
the genitive required by summcu being snpplied ont of in his quae 
s:ripserimus. Cp. Cic. Brat. § 164 non est oratio sed quasi capita 
remm et orationis commentarinm paulo plenins. — For et in his 
the MSS. give ne in his. 

haeo . . . fiducia. See on 3 $ 3 hac consdentia. 

ne . . . qnidem : ' neither shonld we.' There is no climax here: 
cp. the nse of M4 in Greek. 

qnod non simna. We onght not to write ont what we do not 
intend to commit perfectly to memory ; it wonld be better to trast 
to * extemporalis facilitas.' If we do so, he goes on to say, onr 
impeifea recoUectioa T>f what we have written (ilU elaborata) wiU 
interfere with the free play of thou^t 

hio qaoqne : cp. 6 {§ 5-7. 

praasentem fortnnam : cp. 6 § i extemporalem fortnnam. 
^ 93% f 88. aeripta perdidit, ie. becanse he is sufiering the conse^ 
qnences of eJiscettdi mglegentia. 

ik<m qoaerit nora — bemg too mnch occnpied with the attempt 
to temember what he had written. 

da BMmoria«dispatatioDi de memoria. See zL s. 
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PROSE 

PRIMER OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By 

J. Y. Sargent. 3S. 6<i. Ket, 53. net. 

GRAECE REDDENDA. Exercises for translation into 

Greek, with vocabuUry. By C. S. Jerram. 9S. 6d. 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK. By 
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HELPS, HINTS, AND EXERCISES FOR GREEK 
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MODELS AND MATERIALS FOR GREEK lAMBIC 
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NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK 

GREEK TESTAMENT. With the Readings adopted by 

the Re\isers of the Authorized Version, and marginal references. New 
Edition. 4S. 6d. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM. Edidit C. Lloyd. 35. With 

AppeD<fices by W. Sandat, 6s. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM. Juxta exemplar Millianum, 

«8.6d. 

EVANGELIA SACRA GRAECE. is. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT PRIMER. By E. Miller. 

Second Edition. ss. and 3S. 6d. 



RESPONSIONS PAPERS, 1901-6. With answcrs to 

mathemarical questioiis. By C A. Marcon and F. G. Brabant. 
3k6d.net. 
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ANNOTATED TEXTS 

AESCHYLUS. By A. Sidgwick. 

Agamemnon. Sixth Edition, revised. 35. 
Choephoroi. New Edition, revised. 3S. 
Eumenides. Third Edition. 33. 
Persae. 3S. Septem contra Thebas. 35. 

By A. O. Prickard. 
Prometheus Bound. Fourth Edition, revised. 2s. 
Prometheus Bound. Translated by R. Whitelaw. With 

introduction and not«s by J. Churton Collins. is. net. 

Agamemnon. Translated by J. Conington. With intro- 
duction and notes by J. Churton Collins. is. net. 

APPIAN, I. With map. By J. L. Strachan-Davidson. 

33. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES. By W. W. Merry. 
Acharnians. Fifth Edition, revised. 35. 
Birds. Fourth Edition. 3S. 6d. 
Clouds. Third Edition. 35. 
Frogs. Fifth Edition. 3S. 
Knights. Second Edition, revised. 35. 
Peace. 33. 6d. Wasps. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 

CEBES : Tabula. By C S. Jerram. Paper, is. 6d.; cloth, 

9s.6d. 

DEMOSTHENES. ByEvELYNABBOTTand P. E. Matheson. 

Against Philip. Vol. I: Philippic I, Olynthiacs I-IIL 
Fourth ifdition. 33. 

Vol. II : De Pace, Philippics II-III, De Chersoneso, 

4S. 6d. 

Separately, Philtppics I-III, 2s. 6d. 
On the Crown. 33. 6d. 
Against Meidias By J. R. King. 3$. 6d. 
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FKEj^S i\UTiCEii ^(onimtud.. 

A work of great value. . . . lucidity and good taste are conspicuoas 
throucr.out. . . . he has materially advanced thc study of his author.* — 
Atkcr. Tum. 

* A welcome took for the advanced studcnt of Latin . . . . the work of 
an iniuitrious scholar and a man of sense.' — Speaktr. 

'Izi allgeroeinen kann man von den crklarendcn Anmerkungen 
riihcien, dass sie in sprachlichcr und sachlicher Beziehung alles bieten, 
was zzi Herbeifuhning eines griindlichen \ erstandnisses von Quintilians 
X. Bcche fbrderlich sein kann. . . Es kann dahcr diese Ansgabe anch den 
deutichen Philologen bestens empfohlcn werden : sie werden manchet 
darin finden, was in den dentschen Ausgaben nicht enthalten ist.' — (Pro- 
fessor MoRiz KiDERLiN, Munich.) Neuc Philohgische Rundschau, 

'Die Ausgabe erfullt alle Anforderungen, die man billigerweise an 
Fahigkeit und Fleiss eines Herausgebers stellen kann.' — (Dr. Ferd. 
Becher.) Deutsche Litteraturzeitun^, 

' \Ve heartily welcome this elaborate and schoiarly edition of the most 
interesting portion of a most interesting and strangely neglected author. 
. . . The space at our disposal is whoUy inadcquate to do justice to the 
mnltiUrious leaming, the criticai acumen, and the sound literary judg- 
ment of the tdixoiJ—Joumalof Education, 

* Dr. Peterscn has rendered an important service to classical scholar- 
ship by this masterly volume.' — Scotsman, 

* The editor has deroted very special attcntion to the stmctnre of the 
text, and in this department of his work he shews himsclf entitlcd to 
take rank as one of our very foremost scholars.* — Clasgow Herald, 

'A good example of patient and laborious scholarship.' — ScotHsh 
Lcadir. 

* The work will eosily take a place among the best of its kind.*— 
DunJce Advertiser. 

* An example of the best editorship.'— Z^uiid&s^ Courier and Argus, 
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latiniiae ' -.Mcstiones, v. ii. 
interim. i. 9. 
icvcntio. i. izh 
i;>5c [ti i^^/Sc' . i. 5/. 

lictea ucrtai. i. 32. 
]aetu5, i. 46. 
liscivia, i. 4.V 
hscivns, i. S>. 
loci communcj, v. 1 2. 
iucrativa opera. vii. 27. 
Lyric Pottry, Greek, \.(n. 
„ Latin^ i. 96. 

merere, 1. 7*' 

nescio an ulla, i. 65. 
nisi fortc, i. 70. 
cicidus, i. 9. 
Don sit, ii. 27. 
numeri, i. 4. 

opinio, v. I S. 

opns, i. 9. 

Orators, Cacon of the Ten, i. 76. 

Oraiory, Gucz^ \. 76. 

„ Lcilin, i. 10:. 
otiosQS. i. 75. 

paraphrasis, v. 5. 
p^dcstris oratio, i. Si. 
Phihscphy, i. 35: 6"-«rcV, i. <i 

Laiin.i. 123. 
^pewris, i. 4:. 

Poetry^ thc study of, i. 27. 
piaesumcre, v. 4. 
pressus, i. 44. 
procinctu (in , i. 2. 



prt»fcctuii, iii. 2. 
profcssor, v. 18. 
propria, i. 6. 
proprielas, i. 46. 
pro?.i oratio , i. Si. 
protinus. i. 3. 
proximus — secundus, i. 53. 

quicunquc, i. 12. 
quoque (etiam), i. 20. 

ratio constat, ii. i. 
ratio c. genind. iii. 31. 

salcs, i. 107. 
sanguis, i. 60. 
Satire^ i. 93, 
sententias, i. 50. 
sine dnbio, i. 51. 
sordidus, i. 9. 
spiritus, i. 27. 
stilus, i. 2. 
summus, i. 21. 
snpinus, ii. 17. 

tenuis, i. 44. 
tenuitas, ii. 23. 
theses, v. 11. 
Trajedy, Greek, i. 66. 
„ Latin, i. 97. 

ubicumquc, i. 5. 
nrbanitas, i. 115. 
utinam non, i. 100. 
utique, i. 30. 

valetndo, iii. 26. 
vis dicendi, i. i. 



TKE END. 
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PRESS NOTICES. 

* The explanatory notes are very instructive, the apparatus criticus is 
copions and weli-nigh cxhaustive, and the introduction contains five 
excellent essays. . . . A very scholarly piece of work.' — Tinus, 

' It is a work of great industry, of sound judgment, and of ripe scholar- 
ship, a valuable contributiou in a department which has been too much 
neglected by English scholars, and it deserves a hearty and a grateful 
welcome.'--C/l!WJiVa/ Review, 

*A very sound and serviceable edition of this interesting book.' — 
Acadeffiy. 

* Dr. Peterson*s accouiit of his author*s style and language is a very 
careful and instructive essay. . . . His running annotation of the text is 
careful, exact, and rich in iliustration** — Spectator. 
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« good work among the manuscripts. . . . A very valuable book.* — 
Guardian. 

' Ranks with the finest specimens of the scholarship of the day. . . . 
exhibits great originality, leaming, and completeness. . . . The introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes are most intcresting and attractive reading. 
They shew a range of learoing and cleamess of expression which are 
quite exceptional.' — Hermathata. 

[P.T.O. 
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las. 6d. 

LARGERLATIN DICTIONARY. FoundedonAndrews*s 

edition of Freund*s Latin Dictionary. Revised, enlarged, and in great 
part rewritten, by C. T. Lewis and C. Short. 255. 

GRAMMARS, READERS, ETC. 

J. B. ALLEN'S ELEMENTARY 

SERIES 

RUDIMENTA LATINA. Very elementary accidence and 

«xercises for beginners. as. 

ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. New Edition, 

revised and enlarged (agSth thousand). as. 6d. 

FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. Eighth Edition. 

as. 6d. 

SECOND LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. With hints for 

continuous prose. and £d. 3». 6d. Key, to both Exercise Books, 
5S. net. (AppHcations for all Keys to be made direct to the Seorfaty, 
Clarmthn Press, OxfordJ) 

J. B. ALLEN'S READERS 

With notes, tnaps, vocabularies, and exercises. is. 6d. each. 

LIVES FROM CORNELIUS NEPOS. 

TALES OF EARLY ROME. Adapted from Livy. 

TALES OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, Part I. Adapted 
fromUvy. 

TALES OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, Part II. Adapted 
fromLivy. 
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OTHER LATIN READERS, ETC. 

CAESAR IN BRITAIN. Selections froni the Gallic War. 

With historical introiiuction. notcs, vocabularies. and excrciscs. By 
W. r>. LowL. Illustrated. is. 

SCEiNES FROM THE LIFE OF HANNIBAL. Selections 

from Livy. With historical introduction, notes, maps, vocabularies, 
and cxcrcises. By W. D. Lowe. is. 6d. 

TALES OF THE CIVIL WAR. From the third book of 

Caesar's Civil War. With historical introduction, notes, maps, vocabu- 
laries, and cxerciscs. By W. D. Lowe. is. 6d. 

EXTRACTS FROM CICERO. With notes. By Henry 

Waltord. Third Edition, revised. Three parts, 4S. 6d., or each 
part is. 6d. 

Part I : Anecdotes from Greek and Roman History. 

Part II : Omens and Dreams ; Beauties of Nature. 

Part III : Rome*s Rule of her Provinces. 

EXTRACTS FROM LIVY. With notes and maps. By 

H. Lu-Warncr. Each part, is. 6d. 
Part I : The Caudine Disaster. New Edition, revbed. 
Part II : Hannibal*s Campaign in luly. 

Part III (By H. Lee-Warner and T. W. Gould) : The Macedonian 
War. New Edition. 

FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. Nunns. ^rd Ed. 2s. 
REDDENDA MINORA. Latin and Greek passages for 

unseen translation. For lower forms. By C. S. Jerram. Sixth 
Edition, revised and cnlarged. is. 6d. 

ANGLICE REDDENDA- Latin and Greek passages for 

unseen transUtioii. For middie and upper forms. By C. S. Jxrram. 
Fifth Edition. as. 6d. Second Scries, New Edition (isth thousand), 
3S. Third Series, 3S. Separately, Latin Passages (First and Second 
Series;, as. 6d. 

MODELS AND EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANS- 

LATION (LATIN AND GREEK). By H. F. Fox and J. M. Bromlxy. 
With versions of the carly passages. Rcvised Edition. 5S. 6d. Kxy, 
with references for later passages, 6d. nct 



RESPONSIONS PAPERS,i90i-6. With answers to mathe. 

matical questions. By C A. Marcom and F. G. Brabant. 3S. 6d. net. 



COMPOSITION 

PROSE 
PRIMER OF LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By 

J. Y. Sargent. as. 6d. 

EASY PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO 

LATIN. By J. Y. Sargxnt. Eighth Edition. as. 6d. Kby, 53. net. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. With notes, vocabu- 

Uury, and appendix with introduction to continuous prose. By G. G. 
Ramsat. 4th £d. 

Vol. I : Syntaz and Exercises. 4S. 6d. Separately : Part I (Junior 
Grade), is. 6d. ; Part II (Senior Grade), is. 6d. ; Part III (Syntax 
and Appendix), as. 6d. KcY| 5s. net. 

Vol. II : Passages for Translation. 4S. 6d. 

VERSE 

HELPS, HINTS, AND EXERCISES FOR LATIN 

ELEGIACS. *With vocabalary. By H. Leb-Warnbr. 3S. 6d. Kkt, 
4S. 6d. net. 

DEMONSTRATIONS IN LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE. 

Exercises, versionSi and notes. For teachers. By W. H. D. Rousb. 
4S. 6d. 

ANNOTATED TEXTS 

CAESAR: Gallic War, I-VII. By Sx. George Stock. 

Vol. I : Introdttction, 5S. Vol. II : Text and Notes, 6s. 

Gallic War. By C. E. Moberly. With maps. 2nd Ed. 
I-II, 2S., III-V, 9S. 6d. ; VI-VIII, 3S. 6d. 

Civil War. By C. E. Moberly. New Edition. 35. 6d 
CATULLUS: Selections. (Textonly.) By Robinson Ellis 

3S.6d. 
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CICERO : De Amicitia. By St. George Stock. 35. 

De Senectute. By L. Huxley. 2s. 

In Catilinam. By E. A. Upcott. ^rd Ed., rev. 2S. 6d. 

In Q. Caecilium Divinatio and In Verrem I. By J. R. 
KiNG. is. 6d. 

Pro Cluentio. By W. Ramsay, re-edited by G. G. 

Rascsay. Second Edition. 3S. 6d. 

Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, Pro Rege Deiotaro. By 

W. Y. Faussett. Second EdiUon. as. 6d. 

Pro Milone. By A. B. Poynton. Second Ed. 2S. 6d. 
Philippic Orations, I, II, III, V, VII. By J. R. King. 

New Edition. revised by A. C. Clark. 3S. 6d. 

Pro Roscio. By St. George Stock. 35. 6d. 

Select Orations, viz. In Verrem Actio Prima, De Iraperio 

Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia, Philippica IX. By J. R. King. Second 
Edition (xoth thousand). ss. 6d. 

Selected Letters. By C. E. Prichard and E. R. Ber- 

NARD. Second Edition. 3S. 

Selected Letters. (Text only.) By Albert Watson. 

Second Edition. 4S. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Oscar Browning. Third 

Edition, revised by W. R. Ingc 3S. 

ERASMUS: Selections. By P. S. Allen. Illustrated. 

With vocabulary. 3s. 6d. and (India Paper) 43. 6d. 

HORACE. By E. C. Wickham. 

Selected Odes. Second Edition. 2S. 

Odes, Carmen Saeculare, and Epodes. Third (large) 

Edition (1896), I2S. Second (School) Edition (1904), 6s. Sepa- 
ntely, Mrs, l, ss. 

Satires, Epistles, and De Arte Poetica. 6s. 

JUVENAL: Thirteen Satires (I, III-V, VII, VIII, X-XVI). 
By C. H. PxARBOx and HutBCRT A. Strono. Second Edition. gs. 
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LIV Y : 1. iiy bir J. K. Seelly. 6s. 

V-VII. By A. R. Cluer. New Edition, revised by P. E. 

Mathxson. 58. Sepanitely : V, as. 6d. ; VI and VII, as. each. 
IX. By T. NicKLiN. With vocabulary, ^s. ; without, 

as.6d. 

XXI-XXIII. By M. T. Tatham. Second Edition, en- 

Urged. 5s. Separately : XXI and XXII, as. 6d. each. 

LUCRETIUS, y. By W. D. Lowe. 35. 6d. Separately, 

IK 1-782, as. ; U. 783-1457» «s- 

MARTIAL: Select Epigrams. By R. T. Bridge and 
£. D. C. Lau. 
Spectaculorum Liber & I-VI. 3S. 6d. Separately, 

IntroducHoH and Notts, as. 
VII-XI I. 3S. 6d. Separately, Introduction and Notes, ss. 
Select Epigrams. Text and critical notes. By W. M. 

LiMDSAY. 3S. 6d. and (India Paper) 5S. 

OVID: Selections. By G. G. Ramsay. With appendix on 

Roman calendar, by W. Ramsay. Third Edition. 5S. 6a. 
Tristia. By S. G. Owen. I, Third Edition, 3S. 6d. 

III, Second Edition, revised, as. 
Metamorphoses, III . By M. Cartwright. With or 

without vocabulary, as. 

Metamorphoses, XI. By G. A. T. Davies. With or 

without vocabulary, as. 

PLAUTUS : Captivi. By W. M. Lindsay. 4th Ed. 2S. 6d. 
Mostellaria. By E. A. Sonnenschein. Text interleaved. 

Second Edition. 43. 6d. 

Rudens. By E. A. Sonnenschein. Text and appendix 

on scansion interleaved. 4S. 6d. 

Trinummus. By C. E. Freeman and A. Sloman. Fourth 
Edition. ss. 

PLINY : Selected Letters. By C. E. Prichard and E. R. 

Bxrmard. Third Edition. gs. 

QUINTILIAN : Institutio Oratoria, X. By W. Peterson. 

Second Edition. ss. 6d. 

SALLUST: Catiline and Jugurtha. By W. W. Capes. 
Seoond Edition. 48. 6d. 

TACITUS. By H. Furneaux. 

Annals, I-fV. Second Edition. 5S. Separately, I, 2s. 
Annals. (Text only.) 6s. 
Agricola. 6s. 6d. 
Germania. 6s. 6d. 

By H. Pitman. 
Annals, XIII-XVL With map. 4S. 6d. 
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COMPOSITION 
PROSE 

PRIMER OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By 

J. Y. Sargent. 3S. 6d. Key, 55. net. 

GRAECE REDDENDA, Exercises for translation into 
Greek, with vocabulary. By C. S. Jerram. as. 6cL 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK. By 

J. Y. Sargent. 3s. EXEMPLARIAGRAECA(sclectGrcekversioiis 
of some passages in same), 3S. 

VERSE 
HELPS, HINTS, AND EXERCISES FOR GREEK 

V£RSE COMPOSITION. By C. E. Laurencb. 33. 6d. Key, ss.net 

MODELS AND MATERIALS FOR GREEK lAMBIC 

VERSE. By J. Y. Sargent. 43. 6d. Kev, ss. net 



NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK 

GREEK TESTAMENT. With the Readings adopted by 

the Revisers of the Authorized Version, and marginal references. New 
Edition. 4S. 6d. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM. Edidit C. Lloyd. 35. With 

Appemfices by W. Samdat, 6s. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM. Juxta exemplar Millianum. 
at.6d. 

EVANGELIA SACRA GRAECE. is. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT PRIMER. By E. Miller. 

Second Edition. as. and 3S. 6d. 



RESPONSIONS PAPERS, 1901-6. With answcrs to 

mathematical qnestioiis. By C A. Marcon and F. G. Brabant. 
3S. 6d. net. 
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